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FOREWORD 


Taken together, the articles in this volume are in remarkable agreement on the 
main outlines, trends, and problems of religion in the United States today. Their 
viewpoint, by design, is naturalistic; that is, they analyze our religious institutions 
in much the same way as one might analyze a political party, a corporation, or a 
school system. None of them is concerned here with the validity or the character 
of the theological discourse or with the relative merits of one or another denomina- 
tional view. All of them are concerned, and some of them are a little uneasy, 
about the organizational form and the quality of religious observance in our so- 
ciety. In general, however, the tone is optimistic, much more optimistic than 
would have been anticipated several decades ago. Following the substantive ar- 
ticles of this symposium, a final article will examine some of the major themes 
which are found in these pages and present them as an interwoven whole. 


RicHarp D. LAMBERT 


Trends in Church Membership in the United States 


By Benson Y. LANDIS 


ABSTRACT: American religious bodies—excepting the Church 
of Christ, Scientist—have officers who make public reports of 
the numbers of their adherents. During recent years the “‘latest 
information” available has appeared in the annual Yearbook 
of American Churches. Two hundred and fifty-one bodies re- 
ported 109,557,741 members, equal to 63 per cent of the esti- 
mated population in 1958, in the Yearbook for 1960. The 
figures from church headquarters are made public at irregular 
intervals and are not gathered by uniform methods. The Cen- 
sus of Religious Bodies, which did gather figures by means of 
standard forms, has been discontinued. The average size of 
local congregations has increased 50 per cent since 1926, and 
church membership advances at a more rapid rate than the 
population. However, church statistics have many defects, and 
it is not known what effect the mobility of the population has 
had on church records and on record-keeping. Roman Catho- 
lic and Protestant bodies are reported to have now about the 
same numerical relation to one another as they had in the early 
1900’s, but since 1950 the Roman Catholics have reported the 
more rapid gains. One study indicates that the more conserva- 
tive denominations report larger growth than those known as 
the more liberal. Many professional workers challenge the fre- 
quent use of extensive church statistics as evidence of the vi- 
tality of the institutions or of religious revival. 


Benson Y. Landis, PhD., New York City, is Editor of the research publications of 
the National Council of Churches and compiles and edits the annual Yearbook of 
American Churches He has participated for many years in the Association of Statis- 
tictans of American Religious Bodies. His writings include World Religions (1957) 
and 2 bibliographic essay on sources of statistics of religious affiliation in the Journal of 
the American Statistical Association, June 1959. He has had a special interest in 
American agriculiure and the churches in rural communities. 
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2 THe ANNALS oF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


T NO time in American history 
have more people or a greater pro- 
portion of the people been affiliated with 
‘religious bodies. Statistics supplied by 
the current Yearbook of American 
Churches reveal that 109,557,741 per- 
sons, or 63 per cent of the total popula- 
tion of the United States, are affiliated 
in 251 religious bodies. The Yearbook 
is a reference work compiled and pub- 
lished annually by the National Council 
of Churches, New York. Its reports 
indicate membership totals mainly for 
1958 or for a twelve-month period end- 
ing in 1958. Statistics were gathered 
from the forty-nine states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Figures for Hawaii 
will be included in the next annual edi- 
tion of the Yearbook. 


REPORTS FROM ALL Farras 


Reports come from all faiths and are 
sent to the Yearbook by the statisticians 
of the religious bodies. With the ex- 
ception of the Church of Christ, Scien- 
tist, all the religious bodies in the 
United States appoint persons ia gather 
figures from their local congregations or 
parishes. The Church of Christ, Scien- 
tist reports that it has a rule forbidding 
the compilation of its church member- 
ship as well as the reporting of such 
figures for publication. The latest in- 
formation about the number of persons 
affiliated with the Church of Christ, Sci- 
entist appeared in the federal Census 
of Religious Bodies for 1936, published 
by the Bureau of the Census, Washing- 
ton. According to that compilation the 
number of persons in the Church of 
Christ, Scientist was 268,915. It does 
report the number of branches through- 
out the world, 3,200, a figure published 
in the Yearbook of American Churches 
for 1960. 

The Yearbook reports “the latest in- 
formation” that is available from the 
headquarters of the religious bodies. 


Many denominations, however, do not 
publish figures annually. The informa- 
tion published in 1960 includes figures 
for probably more than half of the local 
parishes or congregations for the year 
1958. A few oz the reports are for the 
year 1936. Others are for recent years 
prior to 1958. The Yearbook lists a few 
bedies which compile figures and con- 
sistently decline to have them published, 
but these are not believed to be large 
bodies. These exceptions notwithstand- 
ing, the data officially reported to the 
Yearbook does account for all but a 
relatively small percentage of the per- 
sons claimed as members by the reli- 
gious bodies, 


Waart Isa RELIGIOUS Bopy? 


The religious bodies for which the 
Yecrbook has reported figures during 
recent years are virtually the same as 
those listed in the Census of Religious 
Bodies, 1936. Although the term reli- 
gious body, or denomination, has never 
been strictly defined, the Yearbook lists 
those bodies which have been generally 
accepted through the years as separate 
denominations. These are characterized 
by more than one local unit, by a pro- 
gram broader than that of a local 
church, by a denominational literature, 
and by some method of ordaining or 
licensing clergy or leaders. ‘There are 
many informal fellowships or associa- 
tions that are more or less religiously 
oriented which are not regarded as de- 
nominations. These are not listed. The 
Yearbook also does not list groups com- 
monly regarded in the United States as 


cults. And a few very small sects are 


omitted because documentary informa- 
tion is impossible to obtain. 

The number of local churches re- 
ported by the 251 religious bodies was 
309,449. This number refers to local 
organizations. It does not take into 
account buildings or houses of worship. 


TRENDS IN CHURCH MEMBERSHIP IN THE UNITED STATES 3 


The number of local church buildings 
has not been compiled in recent years. 
In the Census of Religious Bodies, for 
1906, 1916, 1926, and 1936, the num- 
ber of local churches which reported 
buildings of their own consistently was 
about 90 per cent of the total number 
of churches. According to annual esti- 
mates made by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, there has been 
a marked rise in expenditures for new 
religious buildings since World War 
II: from $251,000,000 in 1948 to 
$935,000,000 in 1959. 


MEMBERS PER LOCAL CHURCH 
INCREASING 


The average membership of the local 
church has been increasing for all reli- 
gious bodies. Since 1926, the number 
of members per local church has in- 
creased about 50 per cent: from 235 in 
1926 to 354 in 1958. 

Among the 251 religious bodies re- 
porting statistics for 1958 there were 82 
with memberships of 50,000 or more. 
These had over 98 per cent of the total 
church membership. Thus there were 
169 bodies with constituencies equal to 
only about 2 per cent of the total mem- 
bership. 

Data on age groups, sex, occupations, 
and attendance are seldom recorded 
locally and are not reported nationally 
by the religious bodies. It is also not 
reported what proportion of the mem- 
bers counted contribute money to their 
churches, or in what ways members are 
involved in local church life. 


STATISTICS Not STANDARDIZED 


Can comparisons be made between 
the latest information and earlier statis- 
tics? What can be said about trends? 
Between 1890 and 1958 there were 
thirty compilations of church member- 
ship. Five of these were made by the 


Bureau of the Census according to 
standardized methods. The other com- 
pilations were made by the Christian 
Herald, a periodical published in New 
York, and by the Federal Council of 
Churches and the National Council of 
Churches. The National Council has 
compiled the latest information annu- 
ally since 1951. The difficulty is that 
the private compilations were not made 
by uniform methods. Because of the 


, lack of uniformity and the irregularity 


with which figures are reported, there 
currently are no national statistics com- 
piled by standardized methods. Thus 
no direct comparisons between religious 
bodies can be made on a national basis. 

The federal religious censuses were 
made by means of standard forms 
mailed to the pastors and clerks of local 
congregations. The figures were sum- 
marized by denominations and were dis- 
tributed by states, counties, and cities. 
The Census of Religious Bodtes for 
1926 is generally regarded as the most 
adequate book on church statistics ever 
published in the United States. The 
1936 statistics were much less satisfac- 
tory. The Bureau of the Census stated 
that the census for that year was “in- 
complete.” It seems that about 20 per 
cent of the local churches did not re- 
port to the Bureau even after a series 
of requests. ‘The number of local 
churches recorded by the census was 
about 20 per cent lower than the num- 
ber reported that year to the Christian 
Herald, which had collected figures in 
various previous years. The 1946 Cen- 
sus of Religtous Bodies was begun but 
never completed owing to the refusal of 
Congress to make an appropriation suf- 
ficient for the project. In 1956 no 
recommendation was made to Congress 
by the administration concerning the 
matter, and no member of Congress 
appears to have been sufficiently inter- 
ested to raise a question about it, and 
no official of a religious body appeared 
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before a congressional committee to re- 
quest an appropriation for the purpose. 
Officials of religious bodies have cca- 
sionally made representations to the 
Bureau of the Census regarding the 
value of these projects. . 

As the censuses between 1906 and 
1926 indicate, there has been a tencency 
on the part of some religious bodiss to 
report on a more inclusive basis in the 
later as compared with the earlier years. 
Thus some of the alleged gains reflect 
in part changes in the method of report- 
ing. It would appear, however, that 
there have been no major changes in 
the basis of reporting since the year 
1926. 


WHAT DEFINITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP? 


Since the year 1926, the follcwing 
seem to be the bases on which menber- 
ships are reported. The Eastern Ortho- 
dox Churches include all persors in 
the nationality or ethnic groups being 
served. The Jewish congregations re- 
gard as constituents all Jews in cornmu- 
nities having congregations. The Roman 
Catholics count all baptized persons, 
including infants. , Most Protestant 
bodies count only the persons who have 
attained full membership, and previous 
estimates have indicated that all but a 
small percentage of these are over thir- 


teen years of age. The Lutheran bodies’ 


and the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
it should be noted, report all baptized 
persons rather than only those who have 
been confirmed and have attainec. full 
membership. 

Another factor affecting membership 
statistics is the high mobility or the 
people during recent decades on local 
church records and record keeping. This 
is hardly documented at all. Church 
affiliation is a formal matter, and when 
people change their residences their 
local church affiliations are not auto- 
matically changed. Many persons mov- 


ing from rural to urban areas have been 
commonly observed to retain their mem- 
berships in the rural churches for con- 
siderable periods. The same situation 
has recently been noted when people 
move from suburb to suburb, or from 
city to suburb. It may not be unusual, 
as a suburban minister recently re- 
marked to the writer of this article, for 
a church to have 900 members on its 
rolls but not to have a mailing address 
for 200 of them. 

Finally, about seventy religious bod- 
ies, including some that are large, have 
been reporting their memberships in 
round numbers which appear to be 
estimates. 


SoME COMPARISONS 


Because of the nature and the limita- 
tions of the data, a discussion of trends 
must be done with recognition of the 
inadequate sources for strict and direct 
comparisons. 

In general, religious affiliations re- 
ported have been increasing more rap- 
idly than the population. For example, 
total church membership as officially 
reported in the Yearbook of American 
Churches for 1960 has been estimated 
to include 36 per cent of the population 
in 1900 and 63 per cent in 1958. 

Considering only the statistics of the 
larger groups, and referring as bases to 
the federal religious censuses of 1906 
and 1926, some comparisons can be 
made. 

In 1906 there were 35,068,058 mem- 
bers of bodies of all faiths, of whom 
14,210,755, almost 40 per cent, were Ro- 
man Catholics. In 1958 there were re- 
corded in the Yearbook 109,557,741 per- 
sons of all faiths. Of these, 39,509,508, 
or 36 per cent were Roman Cath- 
olics. Protestants in 1906 numbered 
21,040,835 persons, or almost 60 per 
cent of the total of 35,068,058 persons 
as members of all faiths. In 1958 Prot- 
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estant Churches reported 61,504,669 
persons, or 56 per cent of the total of 
109,557,741 members of all faiths. In 
1906 the number of persons neither 
Catholic nor Protestant was reported 
to be only about one half of 1 per cent 
of the total. During the interval the 
marked gains were registered by the 
Eastern Orthodox, who reported only 
129,606 constituents in 1906, and 
2,545,318 in 1958. The Jews, who re- 
ported only heads of families in 1906— 
101,457 persons—reported . 5,500,000 
persons in 1958, an estimate of the num- 
per of all Jews of all ages in communi- 
ties having Jewish congregations. Both 
Roman Catholics and Protestants re- 
ported smaller proportions of the total 
religious affiliations in 1958 than in 
1906, both being less by approximately 
4 percentage points. 

Over a shorter period, 1926 to 1958, 
the following comparisons can be made. 
Protestants numbered 31,511,701 per- 
sons in 1926 and were 27 per cent of 
the total population of the nation. In 
1958 Protestants numbered 61,504,669 
and were 35.5 per cent of the popu- 
lation. Roman Catholics numbered 
18,605,005 in 1926, 16 per cent of the 
population; and 39,509,08, or 22.8 per 
cent of the population, in 1958. 

For the period since 1950, we find 
that the Roman Catholics numbered 
27,766,141 in 1950, according to 
the Oficial Catholic Directory, and 
39,509,508 in 1958—a gain of over 42 
per cent. Protestants, according to re- 
ports in the Yearbook of American 
Churches, numbered 50,021,960 in 1950 
ard 61,504,669 in 1958—a gain of 23 
per cent. Thus the gains of the Roman 
Catholics have been generally more 
rapid than those of the Protestants since 
the year 1950. 


TRENDS IN GROWTH 


“The more conservative groups have 
had greater success in enlisting members 


than have the more liberal groups,” ? 
observes Richard C. Wolf, Associate 
Professor of Church History in the 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology. 
For seven years Professor Wolf studied 
changes in American religious life. The 
article compares the 1906 statistics of 
church membership which appeared in 
the Census of Religious Bodtes with 
statistics of fifty years later as reported 
by the religious bodies themselves, 
During these fifty years the estimated 
population increased almost 100 per 
cent, while the officially reported church 
membership of all bodies in 1956— 
100,162,529—represented a gain of 
about 190 per cent over the 1906 figure 


of 35,068,058, which is the corrected 


figure published in the 1916 Census. 
In 1906, 186 denominations reported; 
in 1956, 258 reported. 

The increases in membership in the 
large bodies and the large families of 
bodies have been pronounced. In 1956, 
eleven denominations and families of 
denominations, each with over 1,000,000 
members, reported 92 per cent of all 
Christians; in 1906 these eleven bodies 
and families of denominations had 90 
per cent of all Christians. There were 
sixteen Baptist denominations in 1906, 
and twenty-six in 1956; fifteen Method- 
ist bodies in 1906, twenty-one in 1956; 
twenty-four Lutheran bodies in 1906, 
eighteen in 1956; four Eastern Churches 
in 1906, eighteen in 1956. Professor 
Wolf concludes that neither merger nor 
division seems to have a “definitive role 
in denominational growth.” Nor does 
he find the growth explained by the type 
of organization or by the type of pro- 
gram. Considering the eleven large 
bodies and groups each with 1,000,000 
or more members in 1956, and arranging 
them by rate of growth and by “theo- 
logical mood,” Professor Wolf finds that 

1 Richard C. Wolf, “Religious Trends in the 
United States,” Christianity Today, April 27, 
1959. 
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the more conservative bodies report by 
far the largest gains. 


EXAMPLES CITED 


Some examples of denominational 
growth should be cited. In the fifty- 
year period, the Churches of Chr:st, the 
Latter-day Saints, the Lutherans, the 
Baptists, and the Roman Catho-ics re- 
ported gains much above those of the 
Presbyterians, Methodists, Disciples of 
Christ, and the Congregationalists. 

The Southern Baptists report a gain 
far in excess of the American Baptists, 
formerly the Northern Baptists. The 
Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod re- 
ports a gain above that of the United 
Lutheran Church. The Preskyterian 
Church in the United States. often 
called the Southern Church, reports a 
gain in excess of that of the United 
Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America. 

Adventists, Brethren, and Mennonites 
give figures showing gains far above 
those of the Friends, Universalists, and 
Unitarians. 

Roman Catholic gains are below all 
of the following: consistently conserva- 
tive Lutheran bodies, the Latter-day 
Saints, ‘the Baptist bodies generally, the 
Churches of Christ, the Mennonites, and 
the Adventist bodies. 

Professor Wolf concludes in these 
words: “Admittedly such statistical 
study cannot say anything precise about 
the relative impacts which the various 
denominations have made upon the na- 
tion’s religious life. Nevertheless the 
study has value in the degree to which 
it throws light on some trencs which 
have marked the American religious 
community, especially the Christian seg- 
ment of that community, in the first 
half of the twentieth century.’ 


VARIOUS INTERPRETATIONS 


It has been said that the oficial fig- 
ures on religious affiliation are of par- 


ticular interest to church officials, to the 
common man, and to the newspapers 
of the nation. To church officials they 
appear t> be related to the usual rivalry 
among :nstitutions. It has been ob- 
served that the common man ordinarily 
thinks of religious institutions in terms 
of size. And the newspapers often pub- 
lish figures as part of their discussions 
of an alleged revival of religion. 

The figures here cited are viewed dif- 
ferently by many social scientists and 
by other professional persons, including 
clergyman and others working in the 
local churches. 
quently challenge the use of extensive 
church figures as evidence of the vitality 
of institutions. And ministers and spe- 
cialists in religious education working 
in congregations often allege that many 
of the contacts of local church members 
with their institutions are superficial. 
There are also informed persons who 
observe that there has been more ac- 
tivity end more church growth in the 
suburbs of the nation and in the smaller 
cities than in rural areas or in the “inner 
sections” of the larger cities. 

Two additional sources on religious 
affiliation should be noted: a church dis- 
tributicn study and a survey of a sample 
of the civilian population conducted by 
the Bureau of the Census. Data from 
114 religious bodies for the year 1952 
were published in a series of eighty bul- 
letins entitled “Churches and Church 
Membership in the United States” by 
the National Council of Churches. 
These bulletins revealed a total member- 
ship of 74,125,462 persons in 182,856 
local churches in the 114 religious bod- 
ies co-operating. Roman Catholic and 
Jewish figures were included along with 
figures for many large Protestant de- 
nominations. The large Negro Protes- 
tant bodies as well as many others, 
totaling 137 in number, were not studied 
because the figures were not obtainable 
for states, counties, and cities on a com- 


Social scientists fre- - 
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parable basis. This study brought out 
significant differences between the met- 
ropolitan and the nonmetropolitan areas. 
Fifty-seven per cent of the people of the 
nation lived in metropolitan areas, ac- 
cording to the 1950 Census of Popula- 
tion. In these areas were found 46 per 
cent of the Protestants included in the 
study and 75 per cent of the Roman 
Catholics and all but a small percentage 
of the Jews. Forty-three per cent of 
the people lived in the nonmetropolitan 
areas. These included 54 per cent of 
the Protestants studied and 25 per cent 
of the Roman Catholic membership. 
On a regional basis, comparing denomi- 
national strength with population dis- 
tribution, the Protestants were strongest 
in the South and weakest in the north- 
east; the Catholics were strongest in the 
northeast and weakest in the South. 


A RECENT SURVEY 


For several decades there has been 
an interest in the inclusion of a question 
on religion in the decennial Census of 
Population. In 1956 the Bureau of the 
Census began a consultation among 
many agencies concerning the inclusion 
of the question “What is your reli- 
gion?” in the forthcoming population 
census of 1960. The question was tried 
in a few localities, and in March 1957 


a sample of persons over fourteen years. 


of age in 35,000 households in all parts 
of the nation were questioned. Officials 
of the Bureau of the Census indicated 
that if the question were used in 1960 
it would probably be asked only of a 
sample of 20 per cent of the households 
enumerated. 

Considerable discussion of the pro- 
posal ensued in church circles and else- 
where during 1957. Roman Catholic 
officials and press were, with one excep- 
tion, in favor of the proposal; Jewish 
press and agencies, again with one ex- 
ception, were opposed; Protestant off- 


cials and press were apparently sharply 
divided.* Religious liberty—the free- 
dom of the individual in relation to the 
power of the government—was the over- 
riding consideration among those op- 
posed. A journal edited by Roman 
Catholic laymen, The Commonweal, 
New York, regarded the inclusion of 
the question as an invasion of privacy. 
The Commonweal seems to have been 
the lone Catholic dissenting voice. 

Asking the question was favored by 
those who felt that there was some 
value in learning the religious leanings 
of the people by localities, states, and 
regions. It was opposed by some per- 
sons with experience in population sur- 
veys as of little value for research pur- 
poses because the replies would indicate 
both preference and affiliation with no 
distinction between them. 

After careful study of the discussion, 
the Director of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus issued a statement on December 12, 
1957 to the effect that the Bureau 
would not ask a question on religion in 
the census of 1960. It was recognized 
at the time that a considerable number 
of persons would be reluctant to answer 
and the refusal to answer would be 
legally punishable. The value of statis- 
tics based on the question was not con- 
sidered great enough to justify over- 
riding such an attitude. Cost factors 
were also a consideration. In the state- 
ment it was also said that the decision 
did not preclude inclusion of the ques- 
tion in some later census or the publi- 
cation of information obtained in vol- 
untary surveys. 

On February 2, 1958, the results of 
a voluntary inquiry appeared under the 
title Religion Reported by the Civilian 
Population of the United States; March 
1957, Two out of every three persons 
fourteen years of age and over reported 
themselves as Protestants and one out 


2 Information Service of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, Vol. 37, No. 6. 
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of every four as Roman Catholic. More 
women than men were reported for the 
major religious groups. Ninety-six per 
cent of the respondents reported a reli- 
gion; 3 per cent stated that they had 
no religion; and 1 per cent made no 
report on religion. It was found that 
the more rural the community, the 
higher the proportion of Protestants; 


the more urban the community the 
higher the percentage of Roman Catho- 
lcs. About 100,000 persons were in- 
cluded in the sample. Figures were 
stated to be not comparable with the 
reports of the religious bodies, because 
the latter included only formal affilia- 
tion, while the survey of the population 
asked simply about religion. 


Department at East Texas State CoHege. 


Historic Waves of Religious Interest in America 


By Timotsy L. SMITH 


ABSTRACT: The current high prestige of religion has pro- 
voked a re-examination of earlier periods of spiritual awakening 
in America, but it has not yet produced any lessening of the 
traditional emphasis upon mass crusades conducted by pro- 
fessional evangelists. Most significant are four decades in 
American history—the 1790’s, and 1850’s, the ten years from 
1895 to 1905, and the 1950’s—when Christianity made major 
adjustments of thought and practice to cope with new social 
conditions. The latter three periods in particular differ from 
one another sufficiently to raise a question about attempts to 
generalize on the sociological conditions or the cyclical recur- 
rence of religious revival. The awakening of the 1850’s wit- 
nessed major attempts to apply Christian principles to the social 
needs of the growing new cities. That of the progressive era, 
perhaps similar in spirit but widely different in its forms, dealt 
with the amoral and revolutionary tendencies of industrial so- 
ciety. And the present groundswell of religious concern arises 
from a complex of factors whose kinship seems to be mostly 
one of timing. Industrialization seems to have created the 
kind of society in which stress along boundaries of social change 
increases rather than decreases man’s need for clarification of 
the ultimate issues of life. 
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ENERAL accounts of American 

religious history have tradition- 
ally emphasized three or iour great 
periods of evangelical revival distin- 
guished by the ministrations of out- 
standing pulpiteers. The “first great 
awakening” of the colonial era, in which 
the names of Jonathan Edwards and 
George Whitefield stand out, was suc- 
ceeded by a time of spiritual declension 
in which rationalism, deism, and uni- 
tarianism prevailed. 

A “second great awakening” began 
about 1800. Western campmeetings, 
revivals in Eastern colleges, and the new 
tract, Bible, and home mission societies 
broke the back of Deism, saved the 
frontier from “barbarism,” and set the 
ship of state on course toward Christian 
harbors. Most students of the subject 
have viewed Charles G. Finney’s evan- 
gelistic campaigns between 1828 and 
1835 as the climax of this second awak- 
ening. After that, America’s preoccupa- 
tion with industrialization, westward 
expansion, the Mexican war, and the 
slavery fight seem to have undermined 
vital piety. 

Dwight L. Moody’s career began a 
third great epoch of revivals after the 
Civil War. Soon, however, a new kind 
of religious conviction, based as much 
on the new science as on the old revela- 
tion, replaced evangelical Christianity 
with the Social Gospel. Despite occa- 
sional later bursts of enthusiasm under 
such preachers as J. Wilbur Chapman 
and Billy Sunday, thoughtful observers 
concluded that the day of socially sig- 
nificant revivals had passed. Moral 
guidance would come instead from the 
behavioral scientists. 

The eruption of what some have 
called the “fourth great awakening” in 
the decade now closing, however, re- 
vealed an unexpected persistence of 
piety on both popular and sophisticated 
levels. It hag dramatized the need for 
a re-examination of previous waves of 


religious concern. As yet, however, lit- 
tle has been done to disturb the tradi- 
tional delineation of the historic cycles 
of revival or to direct attention away 
from professional evangelists to the role 
of what Franklin H. Littell calls “the 
whole people of God.” 1 

The aim of this brief essay is to 
underline important periods of religious 
interest which came about independ- 
ently of the leadership of notable “soul 
winners” and in some cases in spite of 
them. I believe that from the vantage 
point of the inner life of the American 
faiths, Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish, 
religious ideas and practices have more 
or less steadily increased their hold 
upon American life since the 1790’s. 
Overattention to the sensational events 
which periodically caught the public eye 
has distorted our view. Far more im- 
portant were the major readjustments 
which popular piety made to social re- 
alities about once in every fifty years 
-—in the 1790’s, the 13850’s, at the turn 
of the twentieth century, and in our 
own day. 

Professional evangelists, after all, have 
proven an opportunistic breed, more apt 
to exploit than to create a new religious 
situation. They represent the bloom 
rather than the root of religious awaken- 
ings; and the fruit is sometimes bitter. 
William G. McLoughlin and Bernard A. 
Weisberger have recently made this fact 
clear to many of us; Burt Lancaster’s 


1See Will Herberg’s chapter on “The Con- 
temporary Upswing im Religion,” Protestant, 
Catholic, Jew: An Essay in American Reli- 
gious Sociology (rev. ed.; New York: 1960), 
pp. 46-72; William G. McLoughlin, Modern 
Revivalism: Charles Grandison Finney to 
Billy Graham (New York. 1959); Bernard A. 
Weisberger, They Gathered at the River: the 
Story of the Great Revivalists and Their Im- 
pact upon Religion in America (Boston: 
1958); and the manuscript summary of Lit- 
tell’s address delivered at a series of confer- 
ences of American church historians in the 
winter and spring of 1959. 


Historic WAVES OF 


portrayal of Elmer Gantry will reach 
the rest. 


PROBLEMS OF INTERPRETATION 


One of the major problems facing 
historians seeking to understand recur- 
rent waves of piety in America is the 
choice of evidence. For example, those 
who rely upon contemporary newspapers 
are apt to be misled by their tendency 
to report only those events which affect 
matters of immediate public concern or 
which are intrinsically sensational. News 
of the awakening which swept through 
both the Northern and Southern armies 
during the Civil War, for example, filled 
space in the public press far out of 
proportion to actual accomplishments.* 
Fifty years later, Billy Sunday’s pulpit 
bouts with the devil made extellent news 
copy; but reporters’ accounts afford 
little insight into the total evangelistic 
effort of the American churches in the 
decade of World War I. If, on the 
other hand, one surveys year by year 
the literature issued by churchmen 
themselves, a clearer picture emerges. 
But there also emerges the risk of bog- 
ging down in materials which pay rela- 
tively little attention to the social im- 
pact of spiritual fervor. 

Another central historiographic prob- 
lem arises from the effort to relate 
religious innovations to issues of class, 
status, and power. Historians once 
traced the western phase of the second 
great awakening to a spontaneous and 
perhaps psychopathic flight of the fron- 
tiersman from unnatural isolation. Now 
it appears, from the writings of Sidney 
E. Mead, Ray Allen Billington, and 
Clifford S. Griffin, that religious and 
political conservatives seized control of 
that movement in order to bridle ramp- 


2See Lemuel Moss, Annals of the United 
States Christian Commission (Philadelphia: 
1868); and W. W. Bennett, A Narrative of 
the Great Revival Which Prevailed in the 
Southern Army . . (Philadelphia: 1877). 


RELIGIOUS INTEREST 11 
ant democracy. Federalism, Calvinism, 
and Whiggery, best personified in the 
Revérend Lyman Beecher, were the keel, 
rudder, and sail of the ship of Zion, we 
are told; the Holy Spirit provided only 
the wind.’ 


~ 


Use as opiate 


Two unpublished studies of the 
“prayer meeting” revival of 1857 and 
1858 have documented Theodore Par- 
ker’s charge that businessmen promoted 
it with the aim of diverting the people’s 
attention from their moral duty to the 
slave. Similarly, William McLoughlin 
stresses the evidence of what he believes 
was the pressure of business interests 
upon evangelists Sam Jones and Billy 
Sunday to reject the “godless social 
service nonsense” of Christian progres- 
sivism and to confine their social mes- 
sage to the questions of prohibition and 
American nationalism." All of these 
support to some degree Karl Marx’s 
comment that the capitalist class used 
spiritual religion as an opiate, to deaden 
the people’s outrage at injustice and 
exploitation. 


Psychic need 


A related question is whether periods 
of unusual fervor reflect simply one of 


3 See Sidney E. Mead, Nathaniel William 
Taylor, 1786-1858; a Connecticut Liberal 
(Chicago: 1942); Ray Allen Billington, “Anti- 
CathoHe Propaganda and the Home Mission- 
ary Movement, 1800-1860,” The Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, Vol. 22 (1935- 
1936), pp. 366-80; and Clifford S. Griffin, 
“Religious Benevolence as Social Control, 
1815-1860,” Mississippi Valley Historical Re- 
view, Vol. 44 (1957-1958), pp. 423-444. 

#See Russell E. Francis, Pentecost: 1858. 
A Study in Religious Revivals (unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, University of Pennsylvania: 
1948); Carl Lloyd Spicer, The Great Awaken- 
ing of 1857 and 1858 (unpublished Ph D. dis- 
sertation, Ohio State University: 1935); and 
Henry Steele Commager, Theodore Parker 
(Boston: 1936), pp. 269-71. 

& See McLoughlin, Modern Revivalism, pp. 
298-99, 397-99, and passim. 
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several responses to widespread social 
tension. During all of our great wars, 
for example, reverence for things divine 
has increased sharply among all classes 
and at all levels of sophistication. Not 
only isolation but the newness of their 
social surroundings impelled Kentucki- 
ans to the emotional outburst of 1800- 
1802. They were endeavoring to form 
stable relationships with people they 
had not known before, amidst every 
kind of conflict over land, custom, and 
liberty. A few became frontier philoso- 
phers, but many more fell under the 
power of primitive religious experience. 
Later on, mass immigration irom Eu- 
rope in the 1840’s and 1850’s created 
another kind of ecological frontier, the 
urban slum, and the spiritual results 
were analogous. 

Much other evidence suggests that 
localized awakenings were but the crack- 
ling sounds of stress within the leading 
edge of change. Richard Hofstadter has 
explained how the “psychic crisis” of 
the 1890’s undergirded populism and 
imperialism and laid the foundations of 
the progressive movement. It also sus- 
tained in the movement for social Chris- 
tianity a powerful outburst of religious 
fervor, different from previous ones, to 
be sure, but nonetheless organically 
bound up with everyday realities. An- 
other illustration is the growth after 
1920 of the small revivalist sects. They 
occupied the social no-man’s land sepa- 
rating the old residents of cities and 
towns from those newly come from the 
countryside. 


Two CRUCIAL DECADES 


Wesley M. Gewehr long ago described 
the extension of the colonial “great 
awakening” to Virginia in the period 
between 1770 and 1800. Especially in 
the 1790s it'laid the groundwork in 
thought and feeling and tested the 
methods of evangelism which Method- 


ist, Baptist, and Presbyterian preachers 
exploited fully in both colleges and 
campmeetings during the “great West- 
ern revival” of the following decades. 
Not least important was Bishop Francis 
Asbury’s development of the circuit- 
rider system. Thus, in the period when 
the popularity of Tom Paine and Tom 
Jefferson seemed to the pious an omen 
of national apostasy, Protestantism 
made the fundamental adjustments of 
organization and simplifications of doc- 
trine which were necessary to carry the 
gospel to the rootless and mobile fron- 
tiersmen.® 


Pastoral evangelism 


Similarly, Charles C. Cole and I have 
recently published studies of the mid- 
nineteenth-century era which depict a 
basic reorientation of American evan- . 
gelical faith to the task of Christianizing 
an increasingly urban culture. ‘True, 
the fortunes of individual revivalists 
declined after Charles G. Finney left 
New York for the wilderness at Oberlin. 
But the system of voluntary church 
membership and support, which is the 
chief factor distinguishing American 
Christianity from that of Europe, re- 
quired every pastor to be an evangelist. 
Albert Barnes in Philadelphia, Edward 
Norris Kirk at Mount Vernon Church 
in Boston, and George B. Cheever at 
the Church of the Pilgrims in New York 
seemed more memorable than individual 
Methodist clergymen only from the fact 
that their terms in a single pulpit cov- 
ered a lifetime. 

By 1850, evangelical religion had at- 
tained an eminence which Europeans 
used to the state-church system found 


¢ Wesley M Gewehr, The Great Awakening 
in Virginia (Durham, N. C.: 1930); Barton 
W. Stone, “A Short History of the Life of 
Barton W Stone” ...in Rhodes Thompson, 
comp, Voices from Cane Ridge (St. Louis, 
Missouri: 1954), pp. 36-52. 
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almost unbelievable. Leading periodi- 
cals published under Congregational, 
Baptist, New School Presbyterian, and 
American Lutheran auspices promoted 
earnest soul-winning as a means to usher 
in the Kingdom of God and raised ques- 
tions at the same time about profes- 
sional evangelists. Revivalist pastors 
played key roles in the establishment of 
scores of colleges, including not only 
Oberlin, Knox, and Illinois, but also 
Andover, Amherst, and Mt. Holyoke, 
Gettysburg, Wittenberg, and Western 
Reserve, Rensselaer, Colgate, and Roch- 
ester, and Illinois, Connecticut, and 
Ohio Wesleyan. They were the chief 
supporters as well of the interdenomi- 
national tract, Bible, and home mission- 
ary societies, and of the Evangelical 
Alliance, America’s first venture in ecu- 
menical organization.” 


Humanstarianism 


It is difficult but necessary for mod- 
ern students to realize that in this epoch 
pastors who adopted the new revival 
measures were also devoted to progres- 
sive theology and humanitarian reform. 
Only thus could they have won the sup- 
port of so many, both in and outside 
the churches, who wished Christianity 
to become a dynamic force for the per- 
tection of human society. Particularly 
important is the fact that Eastern and 
urban pastors now led the. way in ac- 
tivities once more characteristic of the 
frontier. They were particularly con- 
cerned with ways to evangelize the im- 
poverished immigrants in the slums. A 
major purpose was to make Protestants 
of Catholics, to be sure. But the at- 
tempt required them to recognize that 
they had an urban civic duty as well. 


7See Timothy L Smith, Revivalism and 
Social Reform în Mid-Nineteenth-Century 
America (New York: 1957), pp. 37-38, 59-62, 
219-24, and passim; and Charles C. Cole, 
Jr, The Social Ideas of the Northern Evan- 
gelists, 1826-1860 (New York: 1954). 
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THE CHALLENGE OF THE CITY 


In September 1856, the New York 
Sunday School Union allocated to 
churches of every denomination respon- 
sibility to visit homes and organize mis- 
sion Sunday schools in a destitute area 
of the metropolis. The plan caught the 
imagination of key laymen. By the 
following spring two thousand visitors, 
working in teams of two for each block, 
were blanketing the city with weekly 
visits to every home that had no church 
affiliation. They provided material re- 
lief on an individual basis wherever they 
found a need. The idea spread rapidly 
to other communities, notably Philadel- 
phia, Brooklyn, Hartford, and Buffalo. 
That a year of great revival followed 
in the winter of 1857—58 should be no 
surprise. A working laity rapidly devel. 
oped the necessary attitudes of concern . 
and expectancy. They had experienced 
the emotional shock of exposure to raw 
human suffering, and they brought new 
grist to the mill. 


Revival of 1858 


Methodist, Baptist, Congregationailist, 
and New School Presbyterian churches 
provided most of the lay leadership of 
the noonday prayer meetings which 
swept over the cities of America after 
January 1858. Remarkably enough, 
however, “Old School” Calvinist pastors 
found their laymen also swept along in 
the popular tide. Even Episcopal and 
Unitarian congregations were deeply af- 
fected. At Harvard, Frederick Dan 
Huntington, leader of the “evangelical” 
wing of Unitarians, held weekly meet- 
ings for prayer and testimony in Apple- 
ton Chapel. He announced his conver- 
sion to Trinitarianism in 1859. 

Succeeding years brought no reaction 
at all against revivalism. On the con- 
trary, ministers of many denominations 
united to promote city-wide campaigns 
and other interchurch activities which 
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extended the movement to groups pre- 
viously untouched. Most notable, per- 
haps, was the work in cities of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association and 
the American Sunday School Union. A 
companion organization, the United 
States Christian Commission, evangel- 
ized the Northern armies during the 
Civil War. Dwight Moody was in fact 
the heir of this revival movement. In 
some ways he betrayed it by his deter- 
mination to exclude from his preaching 
all reference to social issues.® 
Eminent divinity 

Many observers bore witness to the 
profound revolution which had taken 
place in the status of evangelical Protes- 
tantism. When Charles G. Finney re- 
turned to Boston for union meetings at 
Park Street Church in 1858, the Rever- 
end Edward E. Hale, Unitarian pastor 
at the South Church, welcomed him 
heartily. “He believes, as we believe,” 
Hale wrote, “that the tide of the Spirit 
is always at high water. And so, in 
his own side of the church, they criticize 
him, and his, as much as they dare, as 
‘Perfectionist? ” Hale went on to de- 
clare that the doctrine beneath Finney’s 
language was the one from which the 
Old Calvinism was to meet its doom. 
“Tt is the Quaker doctrine, the Method- 
ist doctrine, the Ultra-Unitarian doc- 
trine, the Transcendental doctrine— 
that God is, every moment, with every 
child, in a union so close that nothing 
can be compared with it.” Another Uni- 
tarian pastor, James Freeman Clarke, 
rejoiced meanwhile that under the in- 
fluence of the revival the churches were 
rising ‘‘out of dogmas into the life of 
the Spirit,” where new manifestations 
of “liberality of opinion and practical 


8 See Welsberger, They -Gathered at the 


River, pp. 175-219. for a sympathetic but 
penetrating account of Moody’s career; and 
Smith, Revivalism and Social Reform, pp. 
63-79, 100-101. 


goodness” would add strength to their 
common bonds.’ 

Travelers from Europe who visited 
America during the decade were con- 
vinced, as Isabella Bird Bishop said, 
that “the transformation of society into 
the kingdom of Christ” was to be the 
great work of the American churches. 
As compared with the nation’s preach- 
ers, a writer in The Atlantic Monthly 
declared, ‘‘no class has such opportuni- 
ties for influence, such means of power.” 
The vast sums given by laymen to erect 
new church buildings, the handsome 
salaries of urban pastors, the tremen- 
dous multiplication of church colleges 
and periodicals, and the new friendliness 
toward religion by men in political life 
were all marks of that decade’s flood 
tide.?° 


New Protestantism 


What made the era most significant, 
however, was the completion of the 
decades-long task of remolding Ameri- 
can Protestantism to meet the needs of 
a new age. Lay participation and con- 
trol in the spiritual and ecclesiastical 
work of the churches expanded rapidly 
at the expense of the traditional pre- 
dominance of the clergy. The spirit 
of interdenominational brotherhood 
swiftly replaced sectarian bigotry, and 
ethical concerns displaced dogmatic zeal 
in evangelical preaching and writing. 
Equally important, the Arminian view 
that all men could be saved by freely 
accepting God’s gift of grace under- 
mined the Old Orthodoxy so fully that 
few besides conservative Presbyterians 
would admit they were Calvinist at all. 


9 The Watchman and Reflector, April 15, 
1858, quoted Hale’s sermon at length; see 
also James F. Clarke, “The Revival,” The 
Monthly Religious Magasine, Vol 19 (1858), 
i) 

10 Isabela (Bird) Bishop, The Aspect of 
Religion in the United States. . (London: 
1859), 188-89; The Atlantic Monthly, Vol 1 
(1858), pp. 862-63. 
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An older generation of historians in- 
terpreted all the major movements of 
the antebellum era—the extension of 
democracy, the growth of public educa- 
tion, utopianism, the antislavery cru- 
sade, and literary transcendentalism— 
as essentially reactions from traditional 
piety in favor of secular humanitarian- 
ism. The evidence demonstrates, how- 
ever, that concern for the common man 
was as central in religion as in politics. 
Churchmen led the way in establishing 
academies and common schools, not so 
much in opposition as in anticipation of 
laws providing state support for public 
education. Christian millennialism, as 
displayed in the writings of Edward 
Beecher, Charles G. Finney, and Gilbert 
Haven, reawakened the Puritan dream 
cf a holy community and applied it to 
the entire nation, contributing at least 
és much to the American heritage of 
hope as the secular utopianism of Rob- 
ert Owen and Frances Wright. On 
the antislavery front, Theodore Dwight 
Weld, George B. Cheever, and Orange 
Scott wielded a gospel sword whose cut- 
ting force was greater than Garrison’s. 
And Methodist perfectionism, spilling 
over rapidly into the Congregationalist, 
Presbyterian, and Baptist communions, 
proclaimed a transcendentalist platform 
which stood foursquare on the Rock of 
Ages, and thus reached plain men in a 
way Emerson could not.*? 


11See, for citations from the sources, Re- 
vivalism and Social Reform, pp. 80-94 On 
education in Minois, where the legislature was 
especially negligent of its responsibilities, see 
Burt E. Powell, The Movement for Industrial 
Education and the Establishment of the Uni- 
tersity, 1840-1870, Semi-Centennial History of 
IHinois, Vol. 1 (Urbana, Minois: 1918), 159 
£.; Harry E. Pratt, “Peter Cartwright and the 
Cause of Education,” INinois State Historical 
Society Journal, Vol. 28 (1935-1936), pp. 
271-78; and Society for the Promotion of 
Collegiate and Theological Education at the 
West, “Memorandum Book, 1843-46” (manu- 
script, Houghton Library, Harvard Univer- 
sity), pp 126-234. 
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RELIGIOUS INTEREST 


THE PROGRESSIVE MovEMENT 


We may now profitably shift our at- 
tention to another crucial decade, 1895 
to 1905. No professional evangelist 
towered over these years. Moody’s star 
was setting, and Billy Sunday was still 
relatively unknown. Yet the religious 
view of life was a central feature in 
every part of the movement for reform 
which we call progressivism. 


Broad Christian commitment 


In no other decade between the Civil 
War and the 1950’s was the public com- 
mitment of the American people to 
“Christian” standards greater. Con- 
sider the attacks on the evils of mo- 
nopoly, corrupt municipal government 
and slum housing; the concern for the 
welfare of the immigrant, the Indian, 
the Negro, and the indigent native- 
born; the new solicitude for children 
displayed in efforts to establish play- 
grounds, kindergartens, and juvenile 
courts, to promote progressive schools 
and visiting nurse’s associations, and to 
secure the passage of laws outlawing 
child labor and regulating the employ- 
ment of women; and, finally, the as- 
sumption of the “white man’s burden” 
of civilizing and “Christianizing” primi- 
tive people beyond the nation’s shores 
In state legislatures and theological 
seminaries, in the new organizations 
devoted to human brotherhood and 
Christian socialism, and in the fashion- 
ing of the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America, a morality which 
was older and more Christian than the 
Gospel of Wealth prevailed. The 
careers of a trio of women, Ida Tarbell, 
Jane Addams, and Frances Willard, per- 
haps illustrate best the way in which 
old-fashioned principles contended with 
the amoral tendencies of industrializa- 
tion. - 

In any other generation the action of 
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the Democrats in three times nominat- 
ing for the presidency a Christian paci- 
fist and evangelical, William Jennings 
Bryan, would have been incredible. The 
same is true of what happened in 1912, 
when the most liberal wing of Repub- 
licans bolted their party to seek the re- 
election of Theodore Roosevelt. Their 
convention went delirious singing “On- 
ward Christian Soldiers” and, to the 
tune of an old revival hymn, “Follow, 
follow, we will follow Roosevelt.” 2? 


Achievement of peaceful reform 


The spiritual crisis of the turn of the 
century seemed to contemporaries as 
deep as that of the 1850’s. Conscience 
bad won out over interest in the pre- 
vious one, but only by violence. In the 
intervening years man’s inhumanity to 
man had taken on new forms. Menopo- 
lists in the oil, steel, and meat-packing 
business defended themselves by brazen 
appeal to a religion of success. The 
merciless exactions of tenement-house 
landlords exceeded only in degree the 
exploitation of new immigrants by po- 
litical bosses who were sons of the old. 
The refusal of English and American- 
born skilled workmen to identify them- 
selves with the aspirations of the labor- 
ing class at large weakened the position 
of all workingmen. No defense is im- 
plied here, either, of the sentimentality, 
the frequent ignorance of social forces, 
and the insecurity about their status 
which thrust middle-class Protestants 
into the progressive movement. 

The gains in retrospect seem small, 
but they came this time not through 
violence but by legislation and volun- 
tary action. Religionists can scarcely 
be ashamed of an era when faith helped 


12See Richard Hofstadter, The Age of Re- 
form: Bryan to F D. R. (New York. 1954); 
and Lawrence Cremin, “The Origin of Pro- 
gressive Education,” The Educational Forum, 
Vol. 24, no 2 (January 1960), pp. 133-40. 


set the pattern of peaceful reform which 
has proven the twentieth century’s best 
answer to the challenge of communism.** 


Intellectual synthests 


Perhaps the best explanation for the 
success of the progressive movement is 
that it allied an intellectual elite whose 
inspiration came from reform Darwin- 
ism with an army of preachers, school- 
teachers, and social workers whose guid- 
ing light was social Christianity. Both 
groups rejected the reactionary Gospel 
of Wealth and the social Darwinism 
which sustained it.** 

Although the first rumblings of fun- 
damentalist reaction on the one hand 
and of positivist social science on the 
other indicated some sand in the gear- 
box, the rank and file clung to the belief 
that science and education, Christianity 
and democracy, were reciprocating cylin- 
ders in the engine of progress. They 
justified virtually every kind of “pro- 
gressive” activity in terms of both Wil- 
liam James’s psychology and Charles M. 
Sheldon’s Christianity. So appealing 
was the synthesis to the popular reli- 
gious mind that, as William G. Mc- 
Loughlin points out, even professional 
evangelists found it necessary to pay 
lip service to reform. Billy Sunday fre- 
quently volunteered that he supported 
“progressive orthodoxy” in religion, 
“Christian social service” in reform, and 
Theodore Roosevelt in politics! 15 

18 See, for example, Marc Karson’s discus- 
sion of the role of Roman Catholicism in the 
labor movement in American Labor Unions 
and Politics, 1900-1918 (Carbondale, Ilinois’ 
1948), chapter 9 

14 See, generally, Richard C. Hofstadter, 
Social Darwinism in American Thought (rev. 
ed, New York: 1959); Ira Brown, Lyman ` 
Abbott, Christian Evolutionist (Cambridge: 
1953); and Charles Howard Hopkins, The 
Rise of the Soctal Gospel in American Protes- 
tantism, 1865-1918 (New Haven: 1940). 

18 McLoughlin, Modern Revivalism, pp. 
364-99, 402. 
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Discord and particularism 


By 1925, the fragmentation of the 
progressive synthesis, pathetically sym- 
bolized at the Scopes trial, was com- 
plete. The irreligion of the jazz age 
may, however, have been more super- 
ficial than real. Surely, the young writ- 
ers and poets were in rebellion. The 
social scientists embraced behaviorism, 
eugenics, and Freud, and eliminated 
preachers and welfare workers from 
their councils. Fundamentalist Protes- 
tants organized crusades against evolu- 
tion and joined the Ku Klux Klan.*¢ 
But the result was not so much to 
destroy as to regroup the forces of reli- 
gion. Roman Catholics, for example, 
turned to their church with new fervor, 
partly from anxiety that Americans 
seemed intent upon keeping them 
strangers in the land. The flourishing 
growth of holiness and pentecostal sects 
was an omen of the future: the Protes- 
tant working class could not give up its 
faith. And out of the discord over what 
was true in religion emerged a great 
concern for preservation of the truth in 
particular religions. 


TEHE Present RESURGENCE 


By comparison with these previous 
decades of awakening, today’s rebirth 
of the prestige of piety seems unique 
indeed. Just to identify its obviously 
new facets is sufficient to nullify super- 
ficial generalizations about sociological 
laws and religious cycles. One is the 
wholesale return of third-generation 
descendants of European immigrants to 
the faith of their grandparents. Will 
Herberg has explained how the second 
generation’s rejection of the concept of 
the ethnic community left a void which 
a broadly inclusive identification with 


16 See Henry F. May, “Shifting Perspectives 
on the 1920's,” Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, Vol 43 (December 1956), pp. 405- 
Z7. 


Catholic or Jewish faith now fills.?” 
Another is the amazing assertion of the 
religious spirit in the Negro’s nonviolent 
“stride toward freedom.” The sit-in 
movement displays a radically different 
motivation and pattern of behavior than 
liberal “Negro leaders” of an older gen- 
eration expected. Conservative South- 
em whites find it equally mystifying. 
Hymn-singing and martyrdom bid fair 
to work the social revolution which agi- 
tation and political pressure could not, 
despite everything which critics of 
“Christian reform” have said. 


New intellectual climate 


In the worlds of literature and phi- 
losophy, meanwhile, the intellectual cri- 
sis which psychoanalysis and the new 
social science provoked in the 1920’s 
produced quite another breed of reli- 
gious prophet. Long before evangelical 
Christians heeded Billy Graham, intel- 
lectuals were listening to T. S. Eliot and 
Reinhold Niebuhr. Writers like Wil- 
liam Faulkner and Eugene O’Neill had 
only questions to offer, not answers, of 
course. But honest questions serve far 
better to promote a religious awakening 
than answers which merely paper over 
cracks in the wall. 

New, also, is the shape of the theo- 
logical, social, and ideological issues 
which set the stage for mid-twentieth 
century piety. The amazing victory of 
militant neo-orthodoxy over modernism, 
both in the seminaries and at the centers 
of administrative power in the great de- 
nominations, was won in only fifteen 
years after 1940. It fundamentally al- 
tered the pattern of Protestant thought 
and life. Only thirty years ago, Rein- 
hold Niebuhr’s prophetic call to a 
theology grounded in the mystery of 
Biblical revelation and looking to a re- 
demption not within but beyond history, 
seemed an unintelligible shout in the 


it Herberg, Protestant, Catholic, Jew, pp. 
31, 47, 153. 
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dark. Soon, however, morally concerned 
intellectuals found the neo-orthodox re- 
construction of Christianity a tonic to 
their souls. It was surprisingly analo- 
gous to that which fundamentalist re- 
vivalists offered beaten men and women 
in store-front churches across the land. 


Novel social stimuli 


Although previous wars had contrib- 
uted their part to religious awakenings, 
the staggering dimensions of World War 
II combined with the creation of atomic 
weapons to produce a new sort of social 
crisis. It called for many kinds of reli- 
gious answer. Not the least of several ex- 
pressions of militant pacifism, for exam- 
ple, was the renunciation of nationalism 
and war which Jehovah’s Witnesses be- 
lieved to be the path to the Kingdom 
of God. 

Meanwhile, on a different plane, the 
new “red scare” played a part. In the 
popular mind, the conflict between com- 
munism and capitalism was clearly re- 
ducible to a “spiritual” interpretation. 
That Christians on this account often 
ignored the economic facts of interna- 
tional life in their preoccupation with 
the so-called “battle for the minds of 
men” does not diminish the significance 
of this factor in the current wave of 
religious concern. 

Finally, and altogether unpredictably, 
the divorce of religion from instruction 
in the public schools, including espe- 
cially the high schools where the mean- 
ing of modern science should have been 
seriously studied, has succeeded less in 
clearing the way for secular ideology 
than in preserving in a compartment 
isolated from scientific scrutiny the heri- 
tage of evangelical faith. The exclusion 
of the Bible and religious observances, 
which fundamentalists believed was a 
threat to traditional piety, has turned 
out, perhaps more alarmingly, to have 
restricted the incorporation of the scien- 
tific outlook into the American child’s 


. and resurrection, 


real world. A contest with God, home, 
and mother, as every politician knows, 
is a hard one to win. 


Basic sources 


Of course, influences familiar in past 
awakenings have contributed to the cur- 
rent one. Undoubtedly the most impor- 
tant of these is the persistence of the 
old-time religion among the mass of 
ordinary men. Professor McLoughlin 
has told this story in terms of the 
growth of fundamentalism. If one is 
looking specifically for the background 
to Billy Graham’s success, the point is 
important. Even Graham’s supporters, 
however, come from a much wider band 
on the Protestant spectrum. Who can 
say that theories about the premillennial 
return of Christ, the substitutionary 
atonement, and the verbal inerrancy of 
the scriptures are really their dominant 
concern? 

The truth is that fundamentalism, 
like previous popular reconstructions 
of Christian ideology, draws its real 
strength from the common ideas of sin 
and forgiveness, love and duty, death 
which have been 
handed down from father to son and 
mother to daughter from generation, to 
generation. In this respect, there is 
little difference between Protestant and 
Roman Catholic piety. Not the iner- 
rancy of scriptures, but the sense of 
divine sovereignty; not the virgin birth, 
but the need of a new birth; not the 
Second Coming, but an awareness of 
immanent judgment are the spiritual 
forces which repeatedly drive men back 
to their gods. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


In conclusion, then, the main factors 
common to the recurrent cycles of reli- 
gious interest which this essay describes 
have been tensions resulting from rapid 
social change, the determination of large 
numbers of religious leaders to do some- 
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thing about them, and the persistence 
among the mass of ordinary men of the 
simple ideas of evangelical religion. It 
seems reasonable to suppose that if the 
pace of social revolution continues to 
accelerate in the ratio characteristic of 
the last one-hundred years, the strain 
upon individuals will drive them to a 
continuing exploration of the ultimate 
issues of life, whether in the name of 
“religion” or not. 

Ironically enough from the standpoint 
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of the Marxists, industrialization may 
turn out to unveil more the spiritual 
than the economic nature of man, pre- 
cisely because it supplies physical needs 
so well while taxing spiritual resources 
to the breaking point. Is it not true 
that in the last ten years more than any 
other men have sought for that brother- 
hood which would bind them together in 
mutual awe and reverence toward one 
another, and toward the ultimate con- 
cerns of their lives? 


Theology and the Present-Day Revival 


By SYDNEY E. AHLSTROM 


ABSTRACT: The current upsurge of interest in religion in the 
United States is two-fold: popular and theological. The locus 
of religious thought has shifted in the twentieth century from 
Europe to the United States, and the present religious revival 
is distinguished from earlier ones by the activity of a signiñcant 
number of first-rate intellectuals contributing to a renewed the- 
ology and a fresh philosophy of religion. Neo-orthodoxy 
among theologians, ecumenicalism among churches, and a reli- 
gious curiosity on all levels are major aspects of the contem- 
porary situation. The reinvigoration of theology now under- 
way in the United States represents a confluence of many 
streams of religious thought: an existential idealism begun in 
Europe; the philosophical and ethical lessons of Plato, Aris- 
totle, and the classic Stoics: a concept of creative dialogue with 
the world, society, and culture springing from nineteenth- 
century liberalism; the demythologizing of the Scriptures; an 
approach to dogmatics which does not dismiss philosophical 
issues; and an insistence upon an ethic which is Christocentric, 
theologically oriented, and biblically grounded but also relevant 
to the situation of the contemporary individual.—Ed. 
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Between 1952 and 1954 he was an 
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HEN we search for an event 
which clearly marks the begin- 
ning of the “contemporary” period in 
American Christianity, none serves so 
well as the Great Depression. In Eu- 
rope Jacob Burckhardt had shuddered 
even in 1871 with premonitions of a 
world governed by terribles simplifica- 
teures, “a fixed and supervised stint of 
misery, glorified by promotions and uni- 
forms, daily begun and ended to the 
sound of drums.” + Kierkegaard, and 
Dostoevsky before him and Nietzsche 
after him, had similar premonitions. 
When the armistice came in 1918 to a 
torn and blanched continent, a number 
of uncommonly prescient men perceived 
both the collapse of the political order 
and a crisis of Western civilization.? 
But to the United States of “Only 
Yesterday” all this was strange and 
unnecessarily grim. The war had been 
“Over There,” a vivid adventure for 
most Americans and soon a redolent 
memory. The failure of the peace be- 
came chiefly an excuse for both political 
and theological isolationism. The influ- 
ence of the churches fell to its lowest 
ebb. The liberals took new and more 
daring theological and biblical positions, 
to which the fundamentalists responded 
with horror and righteous wrath; the 
“Monkey Trial” in Dayton, Tennessee, 
provided the most spectacular religious 
news of the postwar decade. Walter 
Rauschenbusch and Waskington Glad- 
den died in 1918; the temperance move- 
ment and pacifism became surrogates 
for the Social Gospel. For most churches 
it was the heyday of the-lawn social. 
Fleeing a fictional Elmer Gantry and a 
very much alive Bruce Barton, the in- 
tellectuals abandoned the Church in 
droves, with H. L. Mencken piping the 


1 Quoted in Karl Loewith, Meaning m His- 
tory (Chicago, 1949), p 24 

2 Ludwig Wittgenstein, Oswald Spengler, and 
Karl Barth each signed the prefaces to epoch- 
marking books in 1918 
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tune. By almost every legitimate canon 
of measurement the great depression 
came upon religion during the booming 
but troubled Twenties. 


NEro-ORTHODOXY 


Yet, in a certain sense, even this era 
had its “underground men” quietly de- 
veloping a revulsion for the culture- 
protestantism in which both liberals and 
conservatives seemed to be conspiring 
to rob the Christian message of rele- 
vance and prophetic content. H. Rich- 
ard Niebuhr brought his thought to 
focus in 1929 with trenchant reflections 
on The Soctal Sources of Denomination- 
alism. He called attention to the prob- 
lems of human historicity in a way that 
confounded the reigning traditions of 
theological liberalism without giving any 
facile consolation to its enemies.? Be- 
fore Niebuhr’s work appeared in print, 
Douglas Horton had already found Karl 
Barth’s Das Wort Gottes und Die The- 
ologte on the Harvard Divinity School’s 
new book shelf, and Horton immediately 
undertook the translation of Barth into 
English. In 1957 he looked back on 
that event—-which in a literary sense 
marks a turning point in American 
theology: 


Only those who are old enough to remem- 
ber the particular kind of desiccated human- 
ism, almost empty of other-worldly con- 
tent, which prevailed in many Protestant 
areas in the early decades of this century, 
the joy, 
the refreshment which would have been 
brought by the book to the ordinary and, 
like myself, somewhat desultory reader of 
the religious literature of the time.* 


8 See Hans Frei’s two excellent essays on 
H. R. Niebuhr and his intellectual background 
in Paul Ramsey (Editor), Faith and Ethics 
(New York, 1957). 

t Introduction, Harper Torchbook edition of 
Horton’s translation of Karl Barth, The Word 
of God and the Word of Man. 
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Events and crises 


After 1928 and 1929 theological 
events both literary and personal occur 
with increasing rapidity, with the harsh 
noise of the Crash hastening the process. 
The year 1932 marked the passing of 
the old order in more ways than one. 
The acute realism of Reinhold Nie- 
buhr’s Moral Man and Immoral Society 
and H. R. Niebuhr’s translation of Paul 
Tillich’s The Religious Situation ruffled 
the placid waters of liberal social Chris- 
tianity and because both works were 
conceived on the borderlands of secular 
and religious concern, they reached a 
new kind of American audience. Speak- 
ing more directly to the Church in that 
year was Walter Lowrie’s long-gestated 
demand that we give heed to the “the- 
ology of crisis.” A close acquaintance 
with Albert Schweitzer’s Quest of the 
Historical Jesus (1906) and cognate 
works was readily apparent in his im- 
passioned analysis; and his emphasis 
clearly foreshadowed a lifetime’s pre- 
occupation with making Kierkegaard 
known to the English-speaking world. 
The theological annus mirabilis came in 
1934 when a half-dozen major works 
made neo-orthodoxy a self-conscious 
movement of Christian thought, draw- 
ing deeply from traditions that had been 
spurned for two centuries, invigorated 
by fresh concern for the biblical mes- 
sage, and determined to speak relevantly 
to the total human situation. Edwin 
Lewis issued a Christian Manifesto, 
Walter M. Horton struggled to formu- 
late a Realistic Theology, Reinhold 
Niebuhr published Reflections on the 
End of an Era and turned to An Inter- 
pretation of Christian Ethics, George 
W. Richards found Beyond Fundamen- 
talism and Modernism, The Gospel of 
God and joined with Elmer G. Homrig- 


6 Walter Lowrie, Our Concern with the The- 
ology of Crisis (Boston, 1932). 


hausen to edit a volume of Barth’s ser- ` 


mons. Nearly every one of these men, 
moreover, described or documented a 
critical turning point in his own life and 
thinking. Like many other liberals of 
their generation, they moved, as Rich- 
ards said—-in a statement that also re- 
veals the degree to which this stream of 
thought had German as its lingua franca 
-——“from Schleiermacher, Ritschl, and 
Troeltsch to Kierkegaard and Barth.” . 
Before Reinhold Niebuhr delivered his 
Gifford Lectures on The Nature and 
Destiny of Man in a world darkened by 
war, the theologians were also respond- 
ing to another grisly phenomenon: the 
atavistic barbarities of Adolf Hitler. 
But with National Socialism there also 
came the “Barmen Declaration” and the 
heroism of a “confessing church” in 
Germany. In 1936 Sverre Norborg of 
Norway sent an “unpretentious book... 
across the Atlantic as a greeting from a 
continent in fatal crisis ...a greeting 
from the Unknown Europe, hidden from 
the shrieking headlines of newspapers, 
living its rich and victorious life, what- 
ever befalls it.” 


That Unknown Europe [he said] is the 
living communion of believers throughout 
all the nations of what seems to be a dying 
continent. . . . They have not been “re- 
thinking” Christianity, or been busy re- 
modelling its message. They have heard a 
Word, coming from the Other Side of mere 
human possibilities,® 


In the meetings and committees of the 
ecumenical movement these interchanges 
were deepened. 


Upsurge in America 


It would be impossible here to recount 
in detail or even in outline how during 
the next few years a new theological 


6 Sverre Norborg, What is Christianity 
(Minneapolis, 1936), pp. viivii 
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temper made itself felt in America.’ The 
process was a complex one. Books and 
men that had been ignored during the 
Twenties took on new significance; 
other new thinkers were found for the 
first time; and still others arrived in 
person. Paul Tillich’s American career 
began at Union Theological Seminary 
in 1933-34. Many diverse trends of 
thought came to a focus: Russian, Berd- 
jaev; Spanish, Unamuno; Swedish, Ny- 
gren and Aulén; English, Forsythe and 
Temple; French, Marcel, Maury, and 
Maritain; German, Heim and Gogar- 
ten; and pre-eminently two Swiss think- 
ers, Emil Brunner and Karl Barth. The 
two books which best clarify to even the 
most unprepared mind the nature of 
these exciting new theological currents 
are Barth’s commentary on The Epistle 
to the Romans and the work translated 
by Dr. Horton which was mentioned 
above. It was the intense, existential 
message of the young Barth that put 
its indelible imprint on American neo- 
orthodoxy. Other “discoveries” fol- 
lowed: Kierkegaard, Pascal, Luther, 
Calvin, and Augustine; and beneath all 
came a re-entry into the strange world 
of the Bible. The biblical world was re- 
entered not just to seek the religion or 
social teachings of Jesus or the prophet 
Amos, but to apprehend the evangel, the 
kerygma, the proclamation of the gos- 
pel, the good news of God to his cove- 
nant people. Gradually men even be- 
came aware of how the message of 
Christian hope was as meaningful to 
twentieth-century Christians as it had 
been for those who were nourished by 


T For more detail, see my “Continental In- . 


fluence on American Christian Thought since 
World War I,” Church History, Vol. 27 (Sept. 
1958). On both liberalism and its critics, see 
H. S. Smith, Changing Conceptions of Origi- 
nal Sin (New York, 1955); John Dillenberger 
and Claude Welch, Protestant Christianity 
(New York, 1954) and C. F. H. Henry, Fifty 
Years of Protestant Theology (Boston, 1950). 


the New Testament Apocalypse under 
the persecution of Domitian. 


New biblical emphasis 


Quite aside from various superficial 
readings “from Luther to Hitler,” the 
“Luther renaissance” and later a “Cal- 
vin renaissance” began to change the 
academic approach to the Scriptures 
even in the old liberal bastions where 
biblical research had become merely an 
ancillary aspect of Near-Eastern and 
Hellenistic studies. Genesis gradually 
ceased to be a hornets’ nest of the Fun- 
damentalist Controversy and—without 
the slightest abandonment of historical 
research and scientific textual criticism 
—-became a foundation stone for a 
Christian’s theological understanding of 
the world. Thanks to Kierkegaard, the 
account of Abraham and Isaac on 
Mount Moriah far from being an im- 
moral vestige of primitivism came to 
reveal a whole dimension of the reli- 
gious life. The Gospels were untan- 
gled from the synoptic and Johannine 
problems to allow a concern for the 
gospel, and St. Paul was restored to the 
canon as something more than the vil- 
lain who twisted the pure religion of 
Jesus into an Hellenistic mystery cult. 
Yet, again, there was no inclination in 
either case to repudiate historical meth- 
ods or findings. Indeed, it must be em- 
phasized at this point that one major 
feature of neo-orthodox thinking was its 
complete willingness to join contempo- 
rary philosophical discussion, to share 
the liberal respect for scientific en- 
deavor, and to accept and extend the 
nineteenth century’s massive tradition 
of religious scholarship. Along these 
lines the neo-orthodox departure pro- 
ceeded down to and, with explicably re- 
duced impact, during the Second World 
War. It was not a monolithic ortho- 
doxy but a renewal with latent tenden- 
cies by no means visible when the war 
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began. Kierkegaardian is probably 
the best adjective for describing its 
spirit; paradox and dialectical ambigui- 
ties were featured |in its appraisals; 
unrealistic estimates of human and his- 
torical progress earned its sharpest 
critiques. Never lapsing into pessimism, 
however, the movement promoted a 
veritable revival of the social gospel.’ 


Theological ethos changed 


By 1945 neo-orthodoxy had effected a 
significant alteration in the country’s 
theological ethos. Most obviously it 
had reduced to a small remnant the 
tradition of liberalism which had been 
expanding so vigorously and so con- 
stantly ever since the days of Emerson’s 
Divinity School Address in 1838 and 
Horace Bushnell’s manifesto on Chris- 
tian Nurture in 1847. In this sense the 
movement did constitute a kind of col- 
lective conversion. But for many rea- 
sons this in no way limited its influence, 
which extended far beyond that statis- 
tically fairly small sector of American 
religious life represented by liberalism. 
Its teachings as well as the sources from 
which it drew most of its inspiration had 
a profound impact on persons and com- 
munions which had always been re- 
garded as orthodox. The movement was 
widely felt first of all because it held 
thinkers and scholars of the first rank 
who could not have long been ignored 
in any time or circumstance. Nearly 
all of them, moreover, had personal af- 
filiations with conservative or revivalis- 
tic denominations, which often gave 
them wide areas of influence. Equally 


“important was the fact that many lead- 


ing philosophical motives of the move- 
ment were not in themselves categori- 
cally Christian any more than had been 
Plato and Aristotle for the scholastics. 
Hence they were highly adaptable to a 
wide doctrinal spectrum. Baptists and 


8 Paul A. Carter, The Dechne and Revival 
of the Social Gospel (Ithaca, 1954). 


Methodists as well as Lutherans and 
Episcopalians could be responsive to 
their existential temper with its suspi- 
cion of philosophical idealism, its oppo- 
sition to legalistic ethics, its awareness 
of man’s involvement in history, and 
its unconditional openness to science 
and scholarship. In other words the 
possibilities for doctrinal variation were 
as great among neo-orthodox thinkers 
as were the actualities in this land of 
variegated beliefs.’ 


Ecumenical emphasis 


The final and perhaps the most deci- 
sive way in which neo-orthodoxy af- 
fected the total American religious scene 
depended on the way it transcended the 
old controversies, animosities and suspi- 
cions while at the same time laying the 
foundations for a whole new set of ecu- 
menical approaches. To no small de- 
gree it voiced the central fundamentalist 
complaint that modernism was not the 
Christian religion but a religion of an- 
other type entirely. Reinhold Niebuhr’s 
charge that the liberals had left men 
including himself spiritually naked in a 
sinful world had been made, albeit in 
a very different way, by the arch-con- 
servative, J. Gresham Machen, in his 
Christianity and Liberalism of 1923. 
Though this fact has not always been 

® The wide adaptability of this impulse is 
indicated by From Luther to Kierkegaard 
(1950) by Jaroslav Pelikan of the Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod; The Historic Faith 
and a Changing World (1950) by W. Norman 
Pittenger of General (Episcopal) Seminary; 
the Introduction to his translation of Kierke- 
gaard’s Purity of Heart (1938) by the Quaker, 
Douglas Steere, of Haverford; or “Special 
Revelation as Historical and Personal” (1958) 
by Paul K. Jewett, a student of Emil Brunner 
now teaching at the conservative “evangelical” 
Fuller Theological Seminary, in C. F. H 
Henry (Editor), Revelation and the Bible: 
Contemporary Evangelical Thought (Grand 
Rapids, 1958). Many Jewish and Roman 
Catholic works could also be cited. See my 
“Neo-Orthodoxy Demythologized,” Christian 
Century (May 22, 1957). i 
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recognized in either camp, the ethos in 
which their differences were aired was 
changed; and both the nature and the 
quality of the discussions changed ac- 
cordingly. Indeed, seminary graduates 
who had chewed around the edges of 
Barth and partaken of some of the new 
Luther studies were not only speaking 
the language of Canaan again but find- 
ing much in American Protestantism to 
be the fairly insubstantial product of 
nineteenth-century revivalism. They 
looked in a sense to greater and deeper 
orthodoxy, not a new one. In the long 
run the movement would beth dignify 
and illuminate the real issues between 
Catholics and Protestants in a nation 
where only recently the Ku Klux Klan 
had been riding rampant. 

One of the difficulties for the inter- 
preter of the last four or five decades 
is to sort out and evaluate the influences 
stemming from the ecumenical move- 
ment. Beginning with the World Mis- 
sionary Conference in Edinburgh in 
1910, the Conference on Life and Work 
in Stockholm in 1925 and the Confer- 
ence on Faith and Order in Lausanne 
in 1927, and involving dozens of other 
national and international agencies, this 
impulse culminated in the founding of 
the World Council of Churches in Am- 
sterdam in 1948. Through plenary ses- 
sions and countless commissions and 
study projects these organizations be- 
came a great leavening and chastening 
force for the American participants. Of 
especially large consequence were the 
two great convocations on Faith and 
Order and on Life and Work at Edin- 
burgh and Oxford in 1937—a time of 
world turmoil, and a critical period in 
American theology.?® 

So much has been said- about the re- 
discovery of the great tradition on the 


10See Stephen Neill & Ruth Rouse (Edi- 
tors), History of the Ecumenical Movement 
(Philadelphia, 1954); G. K. A. Bell, The King- 
ship of Christ (Penguin, 1954). 


intellectual level, that one must hasten 
to add that the decade of Depression, 
Recovery, and World War II was not 
featured by any upsurge in the churches. 
Normal growth continued, but so far 
as popular piety is concerned, neo-ortho- 
doxy had little immediate effect. Dur- 
ing its first decade it was a fairly rari- 
fied movement, speaking a difficult, new 
kind of theological language and with 
as yet only slight influence in the na- 
tion’s churches. In any event, religious 
needs are not primary for people un- 
certain about their next meal or strug- 
gling to gain subsistence on a farm, nor 
are they fostered by the concerted ef- 
forts of a nation at war. It may be 
true that there are no atheists in fox- 
holes but even at best this fact would 
not be revealed until after the war. 
Before giving attention to further theo- 
logical developments, however, the ques- 
tion of America’s religious revival must 
be considered. 


THe REVIVAL 


The pattern of decline and revival 
has become so basic to interpretations 
of American religious history that it 
must be taken seriously, and no effort 
to overthrow it is made here. More 
important than this pattern, however, 
is the fact that for more than a century 
after 1800 revivalism was a continuous 
factor in American religious life, and 
that its techniques and theological as- 
sumptions were the most important 
single factor molding the church-life and 
intellectual attitudes of American evan- 
gelical Protestantism. Through this 
channel they also worked an immense 
formative effect on American democratic 
attitudes, practices, and ideals.“ 

The importance of big-name, high- 
jinx revivalism, on the other hand, must 
not be exaggerated. Especially in the 


11 See Ralph H Gabriel, The Course of 
American Democratic Thought (2nd ed.; New 


York, 1956). 
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post-Civil War period it probably 
achieved little more than surface effects 
on the basic pattern of American reli- 
gious growth. Even after World War I 
when professional mass-manipulation of 
the Billy Sunday variety suffered a de- 
cline, revivalism of a less pretentious 
sort continued unabated in the small 
towns, in the urban rescue missions, 
among ‘countless sects, and in individual 
congregations of the revivalistic denomi- 
nations. In general, therefore, it is far 
' more important to perceive the continu- 
ing impact of revivalistic Protestantism 
than to emphasize great oscillations in 
American religious activity. 


Recent popular trends 


Having duly emphasized this point, 
one may cautiously concede that during 
the Twenties American Protestantism 
suffered a decline which continued after 
1929.45 Contributions for missions and 
benevolences were declining despite the 
prosperity. Church-going and member- 
ship declined as well. During the later 
1930’s, however, the membership losses 
sustained by American churches during 
the darkest days of the Depression were 
gradually recouped and the rate of ex- 
pansion prevailing since the Civil War 
was resumed. Then after the Second 
World War there did, undeniably, occur 
a surge of piety, an upswing in religion 
or a revival of interest in religion as it 
has been variously termed. Martin E. 
Marty, who has most trenchantly de- 
scribed The New Shape of American 

13 See Timothy Lr Smith, Revivalism and 
Social Reform (Nashville, 1957); B. A. Wels- 
berger, They Gathered at the River (Boston, 
1958); W. G. McLoughlin, Modern Revival- 
ism (New York, 1959) and Billy Sunday Was 
His Real Name (Chicago, 1955); and the 
essays of S. E. Mead and R. S. Michaelsen in 
H. R. Niebuhr and D. D. Williams (Editors), 
The Ministry in Historical Perspectives (New 
York, 1956). 

18 Robert T. Handy, “The American Relt- 
gious Depression, 1925-35,” Church History, 
Vol. 29 (March 1960). 
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Religion, finds this latest revival begin- 
ning in the late 1940’s and noticeably 
ebbing in the late 1950’s; but he takes 
great pains to distinguish it sharply 
from the older revival tradition that 
runs from Jonathan Edwards down to 
Billy Sunday, and he means down. 
“Since World War II,” he says, “we 
have been witnessing the first great 
awakening not of mainstream Protestant 
Christianity as such but of a maturing 
national religion.” 74 Will Herberg as- 
serts substantially the same thing and 
adds important observations on the rela- 
tion of these trends to America’s immi- 
gration heritage. These and still others 
who have studied the phenomenon con- 
cur that this most recent revival has 
been marked by an extraordinarily large 
component of pious utilitarianism in 
which religion has been made ulterior 
to almost every conceivable human need 
from nationalism and free enterprise to 
business success and “praying your fat 
away.” Most would probably agree, 
moreover, that the postwar American 
situation—its affluent society, its lonely 
crowds of gray-flanneled organization 
men, its vast numbers of upward-mobile 
status-seekers, rootless and insecure, its- 
trembling awareness of hydrogen bombs, 
fallout, and the fact that a blow at the 
enemy would be suicide——all this has 
created religious needs both shallow and 
deep. 

These needs have led to many mani- 
festations, of course, but pre-eminently 
to a huge nation-wide quest for peace 
of mind and confident living which could 
be expressed, and answered, with all de- 
grees of profundity and realism. In its 
most debased and popular forms it has 
led to a veritable new reformation ac- 
cording to which salvation comes simply 
through religiosity-es-such. The mate- 


14 The New Shape of American Religion 
(New York, 1959), p. 10. See also A. Roy 
Eckardt, The Surge of Piety in America (New 
York, 1958). 
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rial principle of this new reformation 
seems to consist of positive thinking, or 
justification by faith in faith. Its lead- 
ing apostle is Norman Vincent Peale, 
with the wise and perceptive Rabbi 
Joshua Loth Liebman as its best-selling 
\ forerunner, and Dwight D. Eisenhower 
as its most distinguished exponent. 


Curiosity about religion 


Closely related to these forms of utili- 
tarian piety has been another which is 
characterized chiefly by an interest in 
religion, frequently at a very high intel- 
lectual level and often in the university. 
It may or may not be accompanied by 
great confidence in religiosity-as-such 
or the assumption that religious curi- 
osity is certainly good and possibly re- 
demptive. A genuine or even intense 
curiosity about or fascination with reli- 
gion is its hallmark, and it may lead 
a person merely to taste some popular 
book, to take up the study of some 
religious topic or course, to become a 
disciple or fan of some religious poet, 
or to dedicate himself to a lifetime voca- 
tion of religious research. These re- 
marks, let me add, are in no sense pe- 
jorative. I share this interest. But it 
is Important to see that such interest 
has become a significant part of the 
revival, and that it is qualitatively far 
removed from older conceptions of reli- 
gious interest. 

All of the foregoing manifestations of 
revival have been essentially individual- 
istic, even self-centered in their appeal. 
Christianity, however, has been persist- 
ently corporate in its emphasis and ex- 
pression—-from the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand and the Last Supper on 
through its permutations in every age. 
Of Judaism the same must be said. 
As could be expected, the American per- 
mutations of the present day are no 
exception. Just as Luther’s justification 
by faith in no sense reduced the signifi- 
cance of “the Holy Catholic Church, the 


communion of saints,” the contemporary 
justification by faith in faith similarly 
leans heavily on the lonely crowd’s need 
for community and its preference for 
a community which, in Milton J. Rosen- 
berg’s phrase, offers “the pleasures of 
sacred gregariousness....”** The re- 
vival, in other words, has not simply 
led men to the kind of Emersonian indi- 
vidualism which stresses each man’s 
original relation to the universe. It 
brings people into the churches; and, 
especially in rapidly growing suburban 
areas where many of our industrial so- 
ciety’s most urgent human tensions are 
felt, it results in automatic congrega- 
tional growth. A dedicated pastor of 
a long-established church in a Massa- 
chusetts town told me on one occasion, 
“The people keep joining the church 
without my lifting a finger. I don’t 
know what they want because they 
don’t seem to want much of anything. 
The thing’s gotten out of hand and I 
don’t know what I can do.” His pre- 
dicament reveals a major fact of the 
day. 


Mass revivalism 


In this context a brief consideration 
of Billy Graham is in order for almost 
solely on his broad and manly shoulders 
has rested the burden of reviving mass 
revivalism and preventing it from be- 
coming only a cheap and emotional ac- 
commodation of vague American yearn- 
ings or a sentimental reversion to a 
not-so-old “old-time religion.” Not 
sufficiently realized, however, is the sig- 
nificance of his solitariness in the field 
and the drastic contrast of this situation 
to that in the days of Moody and 
Sunday from 1870 to 1917 when the 
country was criss-crossed by roving 
teams of competing revivalists. So im- 
portant is the one man, Graham, that 

18 “The Social Sources of the Current Reli- 


gious Revival,’ Pastoral Psychology (June 
1957), p. 34. 
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positive or negative reactions to his 
methods provide very useful information 
to the taxonomist of American religious 
bodies. Now Graham is ecumenical in 
a sense, though nondenominational is 
a better description of his stance. His 
city-wide campaigns depend on the co- 
operation of an extremely wide range 
of churches: in many cases he works 
through local councils of churches which 
some of his most fervent admirers refuse 
to join. But he is not a flaccid accom- 
modationist catering only to vague reli- 
gious interests and nostalgia. Like all 
men who have to depend on an organi- 
zation and who have to sell a standard- 
ized product to a mass audience, he 
nevertheless becomes a victim of the 
very forces he would oppose. Madison 
Avenue has put its unmistakable mark 
on the crusader’s tactics and even on his 
message, which becomes increasingly 
slick and rounded off. His shortcomings 


thus illuminate the spirit of the times 


as much as do his successes. 


Revival in Judaism 


The present state of American Juda- 
ism allows many similar observations, 
though the qualifications entered in the 
final section of this paper would also 
apply to a degree. A Jewish revival 
and a highly visible return to the syna- 
gogues is taking place;.and as Nathan 
' Glazer and others have pointed out, 
it has taken place to a large degree 
in the new social setting created by 
the current migration to the suburbs 
and by the corresponding occupational 
shift.1* To these forces must be added 
the powerful stimuli provided by Nazi 
persecutions, the rapid growth of Zion- 
ism and, still later, the actuality of an 
Israeli republic As a result the Ameri- 


18 American Judaism (Chicago, 1957), Chap. 
7 See also Marshall Sklare, Conservative 
Judaism (Glencoe, 1955) and Wil Herberg, 
Protestant-Catholic-Jew (2nd ed ; New York, 
1960). 


can Jewish community has become not 
only remarkably homogeneous in -its 
social composition but more determined 
to root its Jewishness in some form of 
its religious tradition. Living in this 
new situation amidst Christian neigh- 
bors who, whether Protestant or Catho- 
lic, are on the average much more 
regular in their religious participation, 
Jews are returning to increased observ- 
ance and to providing a Jewish educa- 
tion for their children. Whether Glazer’s 
further view that conformity and ‘‘other- 
direction” sum up and explain this de- 
velopment is very doubtful. He exag- 
gerates its superficiality. But the fact 
of a revival remains. 


Roman Catholicism 


Of Roman Catholicism no easy gen- 
eralizations are possible, Following Will 
Herberg, one may make two assertions 
in the present context. The prominence 
of the Irish among American Roman 
Catholics and their dominance in the 
clergy and hierarchy has had much to 
do with the Church’s easy and persistent 
fusion of religion and nationalism. Nor 
is it enough to say, merely, that Catho- 
lics are in general patriotic; both in 
neighborly conversation and through 
national spokesmen they proclaim the 
great usefulness of the Church in the 
advancement of national aims in a hos- 
tile world, and they often do so in 
accents that blend indistinguishably 
with the maturing national religion that 
Dr. Marty has described. Arthur Mann 
goes too far in saying that “the idea 
that religion is handmaiden to democ- 
racy has made such headway that Amer- 
ican Catholicism, American Protestant- 
ism, and American Judaism appear like 
parallel shoots on a common stock.” *" 
But the general point is worth making. 

A second aspect, not unrelated to the 

17 “Charles Fleischer’s Religon of Democ- 


racy,’ Commentary (June 1954), p. 557; 
quoted by Marty, op. cit., p. 78 
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foregoing, is the now general Roman 
Catholic acceptance of its tradition as 
one of three great faiths of this country 
—or, in John Courtney Murray’s phrase, 
as one of the four conspiracies, for 
he rightly sees secularism as an active 
ingredient in the melting pot2® In 
other words, the Church in a practi- 
cal way accepts the basic—and, for 
the foreseeable future, unchangeable— 
pluralism of American life and the sta- 
tistical fact that since the ending of 
immigration, and despite the influx of 
nearly a million refugees since 1935, the 
Roman Catholic Church has grown 
somewhat more slowly than Protestant- 
ism.!° Though with less force than in 
established state-churches, this accept- 
ance of pluralism conduces in its own 
way to nominal, superficial religion. 
Roman Catholicism, however, does not 
often magnify or even concede the util- 
ity of religiosity-as-such. Contrary to 
what many Protestants would like to 
think about “Rome’s keen sense of ex- 
pediency,” its constant emphasis is on 
its own uniqueness and on the dangers 
that by acculturation a genuinely Catho- 
lic way of life may cease to exist. If 
the Christopher movement were cited 
as an exception, it must be answered 


that it is an exception and a minor one. ` 


If Bishop Fulton J. Sheen were cited 
as the Roman corollary of Dr. Peale 
or Rabbi Liebman, it must be insisted 
that he stands in radical contradistinc- 
tion to them. He is in command of 
nearly all the persuasive arts, but with 
far more success than Billy Graham he 
seeks to transcend the advocacy of be- 
lief in belief with a more substantial, 
prophetic message. He‘ preaches no 
minimized Catholicism however popular 
his apologetics may be. His theology 
rests on the Thomistic foundations out- 


18 “America’s Four Conspiracies,” in John 
Cogley (Editor), Religion in America (New 
York, 1958). 

19 For statistics see Herberg, of. cit, p. 174 


lined in his Ged and Intelligence in 
Modern Philosophy, published in 1925, 
and he develops the mystical and exis- . 
tential emphases latent in that tradition. 
It has been my own observation, more- 
over, that approximately the same state- 
ment would hold even for the most 
simplified Roman Catholic tract litera- 
ture, including that which, in C. S. 
Lewis’s phrase, is aimed at the “swing 
vote.” Those ecumenically-minded Ro- 
man Catholics who emphasize the evan- 
gelical, or, if you will, Protestant, as- 
pects of their church have made far less 
headway in America than in Europe.” 

If some effort were to be made to 
bear out Arthur Mann’s extreme state- 
ment quoted above, it would, I suspect, 
require careful motivational research 
among Roman Catholics in suburban 
areas of second and third settlement. 
I would be surprised if such study did 
not reveal that the widespread current 
interest in religion, with all its ramify- 
ing roots in genuine human need, was 
often leading Catholics as well as Prot- 
estants and Jews back to affirmative 
religious participation rather than to 
apostasy and indifference. In these 
days fewer Catholics than formerly are 
tempted to change their names and join 
Protestant churches for social or busi- 
ness or political reasons. That these 
and other factors in many cases result 
in very superficial appropriation of the 
faith probably every priest would admit. 
Good Catholics no doubt shudder to 
hear some of the things their nominal 
brethren say; but as with Protestant 
churches and Judaism, the rising num- 
ber of nominal brethren is a vital aspect 
of America’s revival of religious in- 
terest. 


20 See George A Lindbeck, “The Evangell- 
cal Possibilities of Roman Catholic Theology,” 
forthcoming in the Lutheran World 

21 “Tha churches ... can be the life of the 
suburbs; but the suburbs may also be the 
death of the churches” Jaroslav Pelikan, The 
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PRESENT THEOLOGICAL TRENDS 


Neo-orthodoxy and the revival of re- 
ligious interest are unquestionably major 
aspects of the contemporary situation. 
The surge of popular piety, however, 
was to so. large degree a response to 
peculiarly American needs in the post- 
war world and therefore so singularly 
tame and conformist that important 
creative achievements could hardly be 
expected from it. True to these expec- 
tations, the revival has been unaccom- 
panied by the emergence of new insti- 
tutions or the bursting of traditional 
structures and practices such as came 
with the other great revivals in the 
medieval, reformation, and modern pe- 
riods or in the long, unbroken series of 
American Protestant revivals of the 
nineteenth century. The chief contem- 
porary exceptions may be certain trends 
towards denominational federation or 
consolidation and the growth of com- 
munity churches.” 

In contrast to this state of affairs, 
the movement of vigorous theological 
protest and revision which waxed in 
the 1930’s led almost necessarily in 
the postwar years to new and more 
constructive movements in Christian 
thought. The purpose of this final sec- 
- tion, therefore, is to review some of 
the more enduring recent theological 
developments and in the process sav 
something of a deeper renewal of the 
church which is making headway be- 
neath the banality and sensationalism 
of the popular revival already discussed. 


No facile generalizations 


American theology since the neo- 
orthodox period defies neat and unified 
characterization. The most important 


Riddle of Roman Catholicism (Nashville, 
1959), p. 172, and valuable throughout. 

22See Robert Lee, The Social Sources of 
Church Unity (Nashville, 1960). 


fact is that it has been renewed. Twen- 
tieth-century Christendom has seen 
a theological renaissance unparalleled 
since the age of the Reformation. 
Americans, moreover, have avidly par- 
ticipated in it, and with a catholicity 
of interest noticeable in few other coun- 
tries. As a consequence theologians 
have come to occupy the place in Ameri- 
can life that during the half-century 
after James and Royce was occupied by 
secular philosophers or almost secular 
liberal theologians. American philoso- 
phy has been preoccupied chiefly with 
formal questions and has nearly aban- 
doned the large issues of human exist- 
ence.” Since the deaths of Dewey and 
Whitehead, it would be difficult to find 
any American philosophers of public 
eminence who have addressed them- 
selves to the problems of men. The 
major fact about the American theo- 
logical enterprise is its broad concern 
with the whole gamut of human prob- 
lems. It is determined to make its ef- 
forts responsive to contemporary science 
and literature and relevant to the deci- 
sions men make in this world. At the 
same time it has taken up with renewed 
vigor its special role of speaking to the 
church and articulating its faith.™ 


Biblical scholarship and theology 


As one attempts a more detailed char- 
acterization of this enterprise, the new 
locus and importance of biblical schol- 
arship and exegesis are the inescapable 
points of departure. The Dead Sea 
Scrolls, the gnostic materials found in 
Egypt, and archaeological evidence have 


38 Political scientists, economists, sociolo- 
gists, and psychologists seem also to be fleeing 
from normative concerns in great numbers 

24Qn recent trends and theologians, see 
D. D. Williams, What Present Day Theolo- 
gians are Thinking (2nd ed; New York, 
1959); D. W. Soper, Major Voices in Ameri- 
can Theology (2 Vols.; Philadelphia, 1953- 
55). 
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been brought into the field of inquiry, 
put under analysis, and consecrated to 
the single purpose of better understand- 
ing the Holy Scriptures. Any thing or 
any auxiliary discipline that can shed 
light is welcomed. As it happens, the 
findings of recent decades have tended 
to vindicate or approach many tradi- 
tional interpretations. An earlier dating 
of the Fourth Gospel, for example, has 
been justified. The Masoretic text of 
the Old Testament has been shown to 
be surprisingly accurate. The historical 
basis of many Old Testament men and 
events has been vindicated. In other 
cases, traditional views have been cast 
into deeper doubt. In general, new dis- 
coveries tend to be assimilated into 
older debates and positions; but there 
is frequently very little correlation be- 
tween the conservatism of the scholarly 
findings and the theological position of 
the scholar concerned, except among 
right-wing evangelical groups which 
tend to applaud scholarship that sup- 
ports tradition and denounce as liberal 
or even communistic that which tampers 
with old texts or requires new inter- 
pretations.** It should be said in this 
connection that since the publication by 
Pope VII of the encyclical Divino Af- 
flante Spiritu in 1943 Roman Catholics 
have begun to make an important entry 
into the whole field of biblical criticism 
and there is no reason to doubt that in 
time their contributions will enter the 
mainstream of the continuing enter- 
prise. They at least may be spared the 
charge of communism. 

Biblical scholarship, however, is in- 
creasingly understood not only as a de- 


25 Recent introductions explicate and docu- 
ment these trends: see Bernhard W. Anderson, 
Understanding the Old Testament (New York, 
1957); Franklin W. Young and Howard C. 
Kee, Understanding the New Testament (New 
York, 1958); the introductory essays, Inter- 
preter’s Bible (12 Vols.; Nashville, 1951- 
57); and Henry, Revelation and the Bible, 
op cit. (note 9 supra). 


partment of scientific historical studies 
but also as contributory to biblical the- 
ology; scholarship and exegesis are thus 
inextricably joined in a task involving 
matters far larger than the dates, 
authorship, and texts of documents. 
Exegesis of both the Old ond New 
Testaments is, in turn, closely linked 
with the task of Christian preaching. 
The resurgence of interest in biblical 
study is thus related to the restoration 
of the preaching office in the Church; 
and much of the renewed interest of 
theological students in the Greek and 
Hebrew languages stems from their 
theological and homiletical responsi- 
bilities. To indicate the further inter- 
relation of things, it should be said that 
the Luther renaissance and many bril- 
liant studies of Calvin and of Purtanism 
accentuate this concern. In New Testa- 
ment studies these trends are also fur- 
thered by the method of “form criti- 
cism,” Formgeschichte, with its empha- 
sis on the biblical kerygma, proclamation 
or message, and on the importance of 
the oral tradition and the apostolic peri- 
copes, or preaching units, as materials 
of the synoptic gospels. Very few 
truly germinal contributions in this field 
have come from America; but the works 
of John Knox and Paul Minear in 
New Testament and William Albright, 
John Bright and Millar Burrows in Old 
Testament, to name but a few, witness 
to the emergence of a creative and fully 
mature tradition of biblical scholarship. 
The serious concern and accompanying 
ferment are of primary importance to 
any interpretation of contemporary 
American theology. 


Ecclestology 


As if the concept of interrelation had 
not been sufficiently stressed already, 
it must be underlined again in discuss- 
ing the importance that the problem of 
the church, ecclesiology, has taken in 
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recent decades. The need to face these 
issues was highlighted in the ecumenical 
movement almost from its beginnings. 
As the Faith and Order Commission 
first faced its task in 1927 and as 
through the years its dozens and hun- 
dreds of committees and study groups 
have probed the issues that lay beneath 
- the church’s clearly visible divisions, 
the centrality of ecclesiology became in- 
escapable. Questions about the min- 
istry, the sacraments, and the essence 
or ontology of the church became burn- 
ing questions. The contemporary situ- 
ation in its totality, including the trans- 
formation of theology implicit in that 
change, brought to the fore the very 
problems which the Enlightenment, 
pietism, romanticism, and revivalism 
had slighted, ignored, or derided. His- 
torical studies contributed much that 
was new by laying bare the great con- 
cern of the apostolic and early Church 
for precisely these matters. Reforma- 
tion research only confirmed this em- 
phasis by demonstrating the centrality 
of the eucharistic controversy to the 
first major divisions of Protestantism. 
Recognizing how important such issues 
are, contemporary theologians have 
turned major efforts toward their illumi- 
nation. In this process, as was inevi- 
table, biblical study has had a primary 
place, not only for what it might say 
of the cult and polity of the apostolic 
church but because the church is, in the 
ringing phrase of Ephesians, the body 
of Christ. To understand itself, the 
church is driven to deepen its under- 
standing of its Head; Christology and 
ecclesiology flow into each other.” 


Effects on practice 


Alongside this specifically theological 
impulse was another movement, out- 
26 Claude Welch, The Reality of the Church 


(New York, 1958), exemplifies this impulse, 
and cites much of its Hterature. 


wardly more practical, in that it had to 
do with practice, but with large the- 
ological implications, the so-called “lit- 
urgical renaissance.” Here again bib- 
lical, early historical, and Reformation 
studies made large contributions and, 
as was inevitable, theological emphases 
were translated into the worship of the 
church. The impulse has at least three 
points of origin: in the Lutheran revival 
of the nineteenth century and cognate 
movements among the German Re- 
formed, in the English Oxford move- 
ment, and in Roman Catholicism, espe- 
cially in France, Belgium, and Ger- 
many, and notably among the Bene- 
dictines.27 The movement seeks most 
directly to reinvigorate the worship and 
devotional life of the Church, but only 
after broadening and deepening the 
idea of worship, letturgia. The royal 
priesthood of all believers, therefore, is 
of vital importance—with large con- 
sequences for traditional notions of the 
laity. The movement also seeks to 
simplify, purify, and clarify the wor- 
ship of the church while at the same 
time claiming every depth and resource 
that tradition can offer. In its desire 
for genuinely liturgical preaching it 
responded to many contemporary the- 
ological emphases. Among Roman Cath- 
olics it awakened interest in the ver- 
nacular mass and lay use of the Bible, 
thereby underlining the liturgical sig- 
nificance of reformers like Luther and 
Cranmer. Yet this movement was not 
restricted to those communions which 
preserved traditional worship forms. In 
Presbyterian and other Reformed ` 
churches there were efforts to forego 
the excesses of Puritanism and reclaim 


27 See E. B, Koenker, The Liturgical Renais-~ 
sance in the Roman Catholic Church (Chi- 
cago, 1954) and Massey Shephard et al, The 
Liturgical Renewal of the Church (New York, 
1960); J. D Benoit, Liturgical Renewal (Lon- 
don, 1958); L. J. Binkley, The Mercersburg 
Theology (Lancaster, Pa., 1953) 
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the less radical attitudes of Calvin and 
the German Reformed leaders. A great 
surge of scholarship on the Puritan 
tradition revised the deprecatory views 
of many who owned that heritage, 
awakening a powerful emphasis on ex- 
pository biblical preaching as a cor- 
rective to many revivalistic and senti- 
mental innovations of the nineteenth 
century, and carrying over as well into 
architecture and hymnology. Pervading 
' this entire movement of renewal, as 
must be apparent in even this brief 
account, is a more serious concern for 
the meaning of church membership and 
a desire to realize a deeper understand- 
ing of the church as a fellowship, a 
faos—a people or laity—of God, an 
ekklesia—assembly—of God. Accom- 
panying this hope came an impulse 
considerably broader than the liturgical 
movement itself to introduce where it 
had faded the idea of preparation for 
membership. This approach to the 
ancient catechumenate, pale though it 
be, involves the presumption that the 
Church is custodian of an objective 
message and has a positive teaching 
role.?® 


System in theology 


The Church’s assumption of a teach- 
ing role is but the practical corollary of 
the intensely intellectual task of the 
systematic theologian, namely, the rig- 
orously reasoned formulation of dog- 
matics. By 1930 dogmatics had al- 
most become a swearword in most 
American religious circles. Successive 
waves of rationalism, revivalism, ro- 
manticism and liberalism had almost 
entirely eroded the idea of a scientific 
discipline for studying the faith of the 

28 See E, B. Koenker, Worship in Word and 
Sacrament (St Louis, 1959); Hendrik Krae- 
mer, A Theology of the Laity (Philadelphia, 
1958). On the changing views about religious 


education, see H. S Smith, Faith and Nurture 
(New York, 1941). 


Church. Apologetics had flourished 
mightily since its heyday in the En- 
lightenment. Post-Kantian idealism in- 
spired a vast literature in the philosophy 
of religion, and the nineteenth century 
historical revival virtually made histor- 
ical theology the Church’s handmaiden. 
But through all these vicissitudes dog- 
matics languished. During the last two 
decades, however, some of its ancient 
dignities and perquisites have been re- 
stored both in realms where funda- 
mentalism once ruled with anti-intel- 
lectual absolutism and where liberalism 
more indulgently sought to evoke a 
message from the religious conscious- 
ness itself. This is not to say—as some 
wishful critics have said—that the 
churches are being victimized by a new 
dogmatism. Even if every American 
systematic theologian, whether confes- 
sional or ecumenical, were in full agree- 
ment with his colleagues, it would be 
a half-century before their combined 
influence could make even a mildly 
significant penetration at the local or 
parochial level. There is small danger 
that American Christianity will be 
swept by dogmatism! At the present 
time the chief fact of interest is that 
theology as a rigorous and more or less 
systematic pursuit is becoming an in- 
creasingly lively enterprise. It con- 
tinues to work, as it must if it is to 
flourish, in close union with philosoph- 
ical, historical, and, above all, biblical 
disciplines. 


Confluence of mainstreams 


American theologians reflect their 
country’s varied background. At the 
same time they manifest the integrative 
effects of both a more widely opened 
door to the great tradition and the 
social forces of church unity operative 
in the United States. Within this com- 
mon approach to common problems one 
may discern at least six diverse trends, 
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none of which can be justly treated 
in the brief statements possible here. 
The first of these trends is deeply in- 
debted to Paul Tillich and reflects his 
existential idealism. Committed to the 
ontological concerns of the post-Kantian 
tradition, above all, Hegel and Schel- 
ling, its broad and catholic correlation 
of human problems and Christian an- 
swers jis expressed in philosophical 
rather than exegetical argument. Closely 
related is a second trend in which is 
continued the long enterprise of turning 
Plato, Aristotle and classic Stoicism to 
Christian purposes, as did Augustine 
and Aquinas and Richard Hooker in 
their characteristic ways. This is, of 
course, the dominant trend in Roman 
Catholicism, especially in America, and 
also a persistent feature of Anglican 
thought. The widely varying uses of 
Whitehead should also be noted in this 
connection. A third trend, related to 
the above two, may be noted, I think, 
in the renewed interest being shown 
in Friedrich Schleiermacher, F. D. 
Maurice, Horace Bushnell, and other 
great nineteenth-century liberals, though 
it-is by no means always being turned 
to the development of a new liberalism. 
Thinkers in this group obviously share 
much with H. Richard Niebuhr and 
Tillich, most of all in their determina- 
tion to keep theology free from what 
they might call dogmatism and open to 
creative dialogue with the world, soci- 
ety, and culture. They do not em- 
phasize a radical disjunction between 
the church and the world; and they 
inherit a measure of the liberal’s opti- 
mism about Christendom and the for- 
mation of a Christian society. A fourth 
trend owes much to Rudolf Bultmann 
and through him to the existential 
philosophy of Martin Heidegger, but 
always with the biblical orientation 
indicated by Bultmann’s two greatest 
works, a commentary on St. John’s 
Gospel and a Theology of the New 


Testament. During recent decades 
Bultmann has done more to invigorate 
biblical theology than any other thinker, 
and it is appropriate to designate a 
trend with his name even though many 
whom he has influenced do not share 
either the radicalism of his demytho- 
logizing or his confidence in Heidegger 
as the lamplighter of Christian theology. 
In his emphasis on making the scandal 
of the gospel relevant to the present 
era, Bultmann shares a concern with 
each of the three foregoing trends. 
Less accommodating to the ways and 
wisdom of the world and possibly— 
perhaps as a result—less influential 
among American theologians is a fifth 
trend which is best designated by the 
massive, Christocentric effort of Karl 
Barth to disengage dogmatics from all 
kinds of crippling alliances. This takes 
its most monumental form in the vol- 
umes which Barth significantly named 
Church Dogmatics. Also in this group 
may be included various Scottish, Swed- 
ish, and German theologians as well 
as the leading thinker of the very 
conservative Netherlands Free Church, 
G. C. Berkouwer. In this group dog- 
matics flourishes in its purest form, 
being rooted in the Scriptures and 
guided by the church’s creeds and con- 
fessions. In the case of Barth it Is 
carried on with the freedom of great 
genius and has led not at all to a 
dismissal of philosophical issues. In 
certain sectors of this group are those 
who would dismiss Barth as a modern- 
ist. These ultraconservative evangel- 
icals, however, are to be distinguished 
from fundamentalists by their efforts to 
confront the ‘modern world’s problems. 
Yet they are linked to their past and 
to each other by extremely formal and 
objective views of “special” revelation. 
This “inscripturated Word” neverthe- 
less seems unable to resolve many 
critical issues that divide them; they 
agree to disagree, and perhaps for this 
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reason should be separately grouped in 
this essay.”° 

The sixth trend here delineated owes 
much to an initial impulse given it by 
Reinhold Niebuhr and is specially 
marked by its strong ethical interests. 
It would be discussed in an entire 
separate section if space permitted. Not 
being a pure species it could, through 
different thinkers, be linked to several 
of the foregoing groups, though perhaps 
most usually the fifth. Its thought is 
marked by an insistence that a Chris- 
tian ethic—or the life of the Christian 
in this world—can make sense only 
when it is Christocentric, theologically 
oriented, and biblically grounded. It is 
suspicious of abstract or autonomous 
principles, often including natural law 
philosophies insofar as they ignore the 
situation of the individual person. Yet 
it affirms the goodness of the creation, 
the significance of law, and the mean- 
ingfulness of the Christian’s vocation in 
the institutional life or orders of the 
creation. Luther is frequently a great 
resource to such thinkers, and also 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer, who was put to 
death by the Nazis in 1945.%° 

The above groupings are incomplete 
and stripped of many nuances. Most 
lamentably not shown here are the 
ways in which the underlying categories 
become blended in actuality. Nor do 
they record the degree to which many 
theologians are influenced by psycholog- 
ical theory, the liturgical movement, 
logical positivism, philosophical anal- 
ysis, studies of language, myth and 
symbol, and by literary trends. Edgar 
Brightman and the continuing influence 


29 See C. F H, Henry (Editor), Contempo- 
rary Evangelical Thought (Great Neck, N. Y. 
1957); also Henry’s Evangelical Responsibility 
in Contemporary Theology (Grand Rapids, 
1957). 

80 See John D Godsey, The Theology of 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer (Philadelphia, 1960) and 
Joseph Sittler, The Structure of Christian 
Ethics (Baton Rouge, 1958). 


of idealistic personalism at Boston Uni- 
versity and in the Methodist Church are 
not discussed at all. It will be re- 
marked, too, that little is said of Rein- 
hold Niebuhr who has unquestionably 
been the most influential thinker in 
American theology during the last 
quarter-century. The difficulty here 
lies in the fact that the influence of 
his Christian realism is everywhere and 
that it has shown an amazing consist- 
ency and durability ever since it began 
to take shape between 1930 and 1940. 
His neo-orthodoxy has been behind and 
leading into most of the creative devel- 
opments of the postwar period even 
when he himself would not always 
follow these leadings.** 


Prospects 


A comprehensive survey of American 
theology, if undertaken, would show, I 
believe, that the country’s legendary 
pluralism is an enriching fact though 
also a disappearing one. Diversity, 
however, leads to catholicity as well as 
homogeneity; and in this fact there is 
reason for believing that the impressive 
uniqueness of the American religious ex- 
perience will in time bear some dis- 
tinctive fruit. In the United States 
voluntarism, freedom, church-state sep- 
aration, and positive, constructive “lai- 
cism” have long and abundantly flour- 
ished. In almost every faith and com- 
munion, whether its roots are in old 
state-church traditions of Europe, in 
strong movements of tolerated dissent, 
or in circumstances of positive persecu- 
tion—or in all three, as is the case with 
Roman Catholicism—this situation has 
conduced to new and exciting develop- 
ments that will probably be reflected 
sooner or later not only in practical 
achievements but on a theological plane. 


81 See Charles W. Kegley & Robert Bretal! 
(Editors), Retnkold Niebuhr, Library of Liv- 
ing Theology (New York, 1956). 
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Tronically, though understandably, the 
most significant manifestation of this 
possibility was Roman Catholic Ameri- 
canism.®? In Protestantism, so far, the 
American contribution has consisted 
chiefly of a disposition to activism, the 
Social Gospel, and more recently a 
sociologically and theologically rooted 
social ethics. But from the theological 
ferment of the present day we can 

82See Walter J. Ong, American Catholic 
Crossroads (New York, 1959); T. T. Mc- 
Avoy, The Great Crisis in American Catholic 
History (Chicago, 1957) and Robert D. Cross, 


The Emergence of Liberal Catholicism in the 
United States (Cambridge, Mass, 1958) 


perhaps expect still other develop- 
ments. In the meantime, this same 
ferment can be expected to do much 
toward sublimating the traditional anti- 
intellectualism of American Christianity. 
It may further reduce the alienation of 
the intelligentsia which was so prom- 
inent during the past century or more 
when so many churches seemed to have 
set themselves athwart the entire move- 
ment of modern science, scholarship, 
and literature. Finally, it may extend 
that deeper revival of the church which 
goes on at the level of faithful commit- 
ment rather than religious interest. 


Church and the Laity Among Protestants 


By Paur M. Harrison 


ABSTRACT: Increasing attention is being paid on the fringes 
of the major Protestant denominations to the role of laymen in 
the work of the churches. A theology of the laity is in process 
of development and represents an effort to distinguish between 
ecclesiastical and secular vocations of the church’s ministry. 
Despite emphasis, however, on the doctrine of the priesthood 
of all believers there is a subtle clericalism in the denominations 
which undermines the role of laymen. This points to a major 
dilemma in contemporary Protestantism. The rapidly develop- 
ing institutional bureaucracies of denominations and of local 
congregations create needs of their own which must be met 
before the churches can attend to the goals for which they were 
originally established. In this situation laymen are almost 
inevitably utilized as subordinates to ministers in the work of 
of the institutional church. Seldom is the ministry aware of 
the developing conception of clergymen as assistants to lay- 
men who are active ministers in the world. On the frontier of 
Protestant action there are exciting experiments to seek solu- 
tions for this dilemma but the work is usually frustrated by a 
tendency to institutionalize the experiments and by the apathy 
of the laymen themselves. 


Paul M. Harrison, PhD., Yale University, is an Assistant Professor of Religion and 
Society in the Department of Religion, Princeton University. He is author of Authority 
and Power in the Free Church Tradition (1959). 
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VENTS in the current century 

have disturbed the confidence of 
Christians. The advance of the Com- 
munist and nationalist ideologies, the 
heroic but retarded response of the 
churches to fascist barbarities, the col- 
lapse of evangelistic work in China, 
and the difficulties of missionary enter- 
prise in Indonesia, Africa, and India 
have all had an effect upon the outlook 
of the leaders of the church. More 
immediately, the denominations in 
America are frantically attempting to 
keep pace with unheralded revolutions 
in urban, suburban, and rural society. 
In the age of the affluent society, pitch- 
men who hawk their wares on late and 
early television shows stand on the 
highest rungs of the nation’s prestige 
ladder while the ministers who most 
effectively compete with them adopt 
their techniques and subconsciously 
pervert the meaning of the central 
symbols of the faith. Samuel Miller, 
Dean of Harvard Divinity School, notes 
that the Sermon on the Mount has been 
distorted to read: Blessed are the pros- 
perous; blessed are those with fulness 
of spirit and aggressiveness; blessed 
are the cheerful, the optimistic, and 
those who think positively. The meek, 
the humble, the poor, and the peace- 
makers are unfit companions in a land 
where ownership and virtue are one. 


A SECULAR MINISTRY 


It is critical alterations like these 
which have been responsible for a re- 
newal of interest in what churchmen 
call the ministry of the laity. The 
role of the professional clergyman is 
changing. Many of them realize that 
if they rigidly maintain their traditional 
patterns of action they cannot cope with 


1Samuel H. Miller, “The Practice of Reli- 
gion in a Technological Culture,” in a lecture 
given at the American Baptist Convention, 
Rochester, N. Y, June 1960. (Mimeo- 
graphed), pp. 1-2. 


the evolving situations of the revolu- 
tionary world. The World Council of 
Churches recently proclaimed that “one 
of the greatest tasks of the Church 
today is to grasp clearly the signif- 
cance of the lay ministry in the world.” ? 

Recent developments in this country, 
dramatized by such experimental proj- 
ects as the East Harlem Protestant 
Parish, the Judson Memorial Church in 
Greenwich Village, and the Christian 
Faith and Life Community in Austin, 
Texas, emphasize “the development of 
an effective secular ministry in con- 
temporary society.” * Recognizing that 
a secularized church in a technological 
culture is not amenable to the custom- 
ary practices of the ministry and that 


- the pervasive image of revivalistic evan- 


gelism has placed the professional 
clergyman at a disadvantage, the 
leaders of these experiments are engaged 
in developing what they hope will re- 
sult in a transformation of the lay- 
man’s role. But these isolated events 
represent the exception to the lay situ- 


‘ation in Protestantism. Less dramatic 


procedures portray the life of the ordi- 
nary churchman in the local congrega- 
tions. 

In contemporary usage the term 
“laity” describes “the vast body of 
church members who spend their lives 
in what is called a secular occupa- 
tion. ...”* In the early church taos 
meant the whole people of God, and 
kleros signified the whole church and 


2 The Laity—-The Christian in His Voca- 
tion,” in The Christian Hope and the Task of 
the World (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1954), Chap. VI, p. 1. 

8 For example, see Ross W. Sanderson, The 
Church Serves the Changing City: (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1955), Chap. 8. 

4The Laity,” op. cita p. 1. Louis Rumpf 
defines the laymen in similar terms of “those 
who earn their living by secular work or as 
housewives.” See “Laymen, Churchmen in 
the World,” The Student World, Vol. 49, No 
3 (Third Quarter, 1956). p. 208. 
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was not confined to the priesthood. The 
work of the clergy and the laity “can 
only be defined in relation to the min- 
istry of the church as a whole.” 5 Thus 
the doctrine of the priesthood of all 
believers “does not refer to the priestly 
character of every Christian, as if the 
Christian fellowship were simply a col- 
lection of individual priests who have 
organized themselves for various pur- 
poses. The priesthood of all believers 
refers to the priestly character of the 
Church as a whole [I Peter 2: 9-10] 
from which individuals both clerical and 
Jay derive a common priesthood. . . .” ° 
It is on this interpretation of the church 
and its people that contemporary Prot- 
estants base their understanding of the 
ministry of the laity. 


THE SCOPE OF THE SUBJECT 


There are so many Protestant laymen 
in so many churches doing and be- 
lieving so many different things that 
almost any generalization can immedi- 
ately be controverted by mutually con- 
tradictory facts. American Protestants 
report approximately sixty million lay- 
men in 280,000 churches.’ Among 
these people there is the dignified elder 
of St. John’s Episcopal Church in New 
York City as well as the recent convert 
to the Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predes- 
tinarian Baptists of rural Kentucky. 

The magnitude of the subject can be 
suggested in another way. Sociologists 
have discovered that one fruitful 


5 Hans-Ruedi Weber, “The Ministry of the 
Laity in the Missionary Outreach of the 
Church,” The Student World, Vol. 49, No 3 
(Third Quarter, 1956), p. 224. For a Roman 
Catholic description of the role and status of 
layman and priest see George H. Tavard, The 
Church, the Layman, and the Modern World 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1959), Chap. 1. 

8 Charles D. Kean, “Clergy and Laity,” The 
Student World, Vol. 49, No 3 (Third Quarter, 
1956), p. 240. 

T Yearbook of American Churches for 1959 
(New York: National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U S. A., 1960), p. 267. 


method of analyzing social phenomena 
is to develop a typology of the problem 
to be investigated. Thus in the soci- 
ology of religion typological distinc- 
tions have been made between churches, 
denominations, sects, and cults. Amer- 
ican laymen can be classified according 
to these four institutional types and gen- 
eralizations can be made about each. 
The scope of the issue can be illustrated 
by developing other categories of lay- 
men. Liston Pope, for example, has sub- 
divided laymen into several types and 
subtypes on the basis of social class, 
occupation, education, and political 
preference.® Other classifications can 
be developed such as age and sex; 
residence—rural, urban, suburban; de- 
gree of church paticipation—dormant, 
marginal, modal, and nuclear; 1° and 
intensity of belief.™ 

In order, however, to restrict the 
compass of this paper, attention will be 
paid exclusively to generalization about 
laymen in the major Protestant denom- 
inations in America and typological 
categories will be avoided for lack of 
space. Three topics will be considered: 
laymen in relation to religious organiza- 
tion, to the ministry, and to the secular 
community. 


®For example, see Liston Pope, Milkands 
and Preachers (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1942), pp. 117~140. 

® Liston Pope, “Religion and Class Struc- 
ture,” The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Vol. 256, No. 2 
(March 1948), pp. 84-91. See also, Frederick 
A. Shippey, “Religio-Socio-Economic Charac- 
teristics of Urban Church Officers” (Unpub- 
lished doctoral dissertation, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 1947), pp. 52-93. 

10 These categories were developed by a 
Jesuit for the study of a southern parish: 
Joseph H, Fichter, S.J, Social Relations in 
the Urban Parish (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1954). 

11 Yoshio Fukuyama, “Using Belief to De- 
fine Orientations to Religion,” in a paper 
presented at a meeting of The Society for the 
Scientific Study of Religion, New Haven, 
1959 (Mimeographed.) 
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LAYMEN AND RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION 


According to Roman Catholic the- 
ologians the “holy priesthood” refers in 
a general way, as in Protestantism, to 
the whole church, but it refers more spe- 
cifically to the priestly hierarchy. The 
dogma of the Catholic Church places 
the hierarchy in a position which is 
ontologically prior to the existence of 
the laymen.*? In the Protestant situa- 
tion in America only a comparatively 
small number of churches, largely con- 
fined to the Lutheran and Episcopal 
traditions, are willing to abide by this 
hierarchical principle. The Reforma- 
tion was grounded first of all in the 
doctrine of the absolute sovereignty of 
God and the finitude of all things under 
God—including priest and church. Sec- 
ondarily, the Reformers emphasized the 
doctrine of justification by faith and 
the priesthood of ail believers. Prot- 
estants have not been consistent in 
their support and understanding of 
these difficult doctrinal foundations. 
They admit that the believer cannot 
see God and often fails to confess his 
sovereignty, the sinner cannot fully 
experience justification, and the laymen 
can clearly distinguish himself—and 
frequently prefers to disassociate him- 
seli—from the clergy. 

Perhaps because of this situation the 
doctrine of the priesthood of all be- 
lievers has never been efficacious on 
Protestantism.7? At the lay experiment 
in Austin they are “perceiving the 
subtle clericalism in the Protestant 
Church and uncovering the meaning of 
the term ‘laity.’ They are insisting 
that the primary ministry in the Church 
is that of laymen in the world.” The 
fact that many Protestant leaders 


12 Hendrik Kraemer, A Theology of the 
Laity (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1958). pp. 
78-79. 

18 bid, p 63. 


admit there is a critical need for a 
theology of the laity is indicative of 
some dissatisfaction with the work of 
the churches. The lay developments 
in this country and Europe represent 
an effort to distinguish between Chris- 
tian ecclesiastical vocations and Chris- 
tian secular vocations, between the valid 
ministry of the clergy and the equally 
legitimate ministry of the laymen. But 
again, the isolation of these experiments 
must be emphasized for even among 
Protestants whenever the question of 
the authority of the laymen is raised, 
“the finger of an exclusively priestly 
voice and authority is immediately 
raised also.”** Among the majority 
of ministers there appears no sympathy 
for the lay movements except when 
they represent an effort to assist the 
institutional ministry. It has been 
noted that many of the vaunted semi- 
nary courses for laymen are faintly dis- 
guised efforts to clericalize the laymen.** 


THe ORGANIZATIONAL DILEMMA 


The Reformation tradition, and its 
reaffirmation by the neo-orthodox move- 
ment, places contemporary Protestant- 
ism in a paradoxical dilemma which 
has an important effect upon the life of 
every churchman. The doctrine of the 
finitude of all things under God ex- 
plicitly includes the finitude of the 
visible Church. Therefore, the church 
in history can never legitimately be- 
come an end in itself. But on the other 
hand, if the missionary and evangel- 
istic obligations of the church are 
taken seriously the churches must 
develop efficient organizational forms 
which lead to the displacement of the 


14 Jbid,, p. 81. 

15 John L. Casteel, “Laymen, Church, and 
Seminary,” Journal of the Christian Faith and 
Life Community, Austin, Texas, Vol 6, No. 8 
(April 1960), p. 7. 
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original goals due to the requirements 
of bureaucratic procedures. The results 
are paradoxical since the values and 
goals which the organization was cre- 
ated to preserve and achieve tend to be 
uprooted by the goals and values of 
organizational self-perpetuation. Peter 
Selznick describes this process in terms 
of organizational imperatives. The 
bureaucracy creates needs of its own 
which must be met before the group can 
attend to the goals for which it was 
established. These organizational im- 
peratives impinge upon all the activities 
of laymen in the institutional church. 
John Casteel observes that “when the 
layman is in the church he acts as he 
has been taught to act as a churchman: 
he does his duty to the institution; he 
supports it with time, money, and at- 
tendance; he listens but keeps his 
counsel,” 1 

In every social activity, religious and 
secular, the lives of Christian laymen, 
according to Charles Page, “have be- 
come bureaucratized. Their interests 
and activities in the urban world are 
multi-divided, segmentalized, routinized 
and ritualized... .” 


They listen and look, occasionally ap- 
plaud and commend, frequently ignore and 
condemn, the offerings of others. They 
are members of inactive majorities, mass- 
witnesses of spectacles, spectator-citizens, 
spectators of sport and entertainment, 
spectator-worshipers in the urban church. 
In this last capacity they may even regard 
their weekly or less frequent attendance 
as a kind of periodic soul-cleaning routine 
—a routine one follows in an orderly, ra- 
tional, and systematic fashion in about the 


18 Philip Selznick, TVA and the Grass Roots 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1953), p. 256. See also, Robert Lee, “The 
Organizational Dilemma in American Protes- 
tantism,” Sixteenth Conference on Science, 
Philosophy and Religion in Their Relation to 
the Democratic Way of Life, August 1960 
(Mimeographed), pp. 2-3. 

17 Casteel, op. cit., p. 7. 


same manner that one calls upon the 
dentist or physician... 18 

In a pluralistic and bureaucratized 
society Christian laymen maintain mem- 
bership in a variety of secular and reli- 


gious activities. This often results in 


competition for the layman’s time, 
money, and talent. More serious is the 
potential or existing conflict of role 
images, values, and goals. The layman 
thus experiences an ambivalence toward 
the churches and their demand upon 
his resources. The congregations be- 
come “one more organizational activity. 
They make the same demands upon the 
behavior of people as do other organiza- 
tions in society.” 1° 


ORGANIZATIONAL LITERATURE 


Each of the self-perpetuating denom- 
inational bureaucracies of Protestantism 
includes an agency for lay activity. The 
author was graciously assisted by the 
executives of several of these groups 
when they sent a ten-inch stack of 
pamphlets and charts to augment the 
writing of this paper. The primary 
theme of this literature is an appeal to 
laymen to witness to the call of the 
gospel through support of the local 
churches and co-operation with the 
program of the denominations. For 
example, the intention of a pocket-size 
card distributed by the Southern Bap- 
tist laymen’s organization can be 
summed up in the following phrases: 
“loyalty to Christ, to the church, and 
to the pastor as leader of all its work; 
cooperation with every agency and 
organization of the church and denomi- 
tion; evangelism; increased circulation 

18 Charles H. Page, “Bureaucracy in the 
Liberal Church,” Review of Religion, Vol. 14, 
No. 3 (July 1951), pp. 149-150. 

19Thomas Bennett, “Discussion of Sam 
Blizzard’s Paper entitled ‘The Layman’s 
Understanding of the Ministry,” in Confer- 
ence on Motivation for the Ministry (Louis- 


ville, Ky : Southern Baptist Seminary, 1959), 
p 76. 
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of denominational publications; tithes; 
advance in church budgets; patronage 
of denomination institutions.” 7° 

For almost four centuries Protestants 
have indulged themselves with critical 
remarks on the subject of the intricacies 
of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. The 
Catholic Church is indeed a unique 
phenomenon in the realm of religious 
organization. Reporting on a study 
made by the American Institute of 
Management, the Times notes that “the 
Roman Catholic Church got an ‘A’ 
yesterday for administrative efficiency. 
Its numerical grade was 88... . The 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
was at the top of the class with 90 
plus... .” ® However, the major Prot- 
estant denominations have kept pace 
with the organizational revolution which 
accompanies our industrial develop- 
ment. The organizational chart of one 
relatively minor subagency of the Mis- 
souri Synod Lutherans—the Lutheran 
Laymen’s lLeague—resembles closely 
the bureaucratic plan of Standard Oil 
of New Jersey.*2 There are no ex- 
ceptions to this phenomenon among the 
large Protestant denominations. The 
professional staff of another lay organ- 
ization proudly reported its activities 
for 1959. “The staff travelled over 
225,000 miles, spent over 200 days ‘on 
the road,’ participated in 431 Council 
and Chapter meetings attended by a 
total of over 28,000 men... .” * 

Working slowly through the ten-inch 
pile of denominational pamphlets issued 
for the instruction and stimulation of 


20 “Aims and Objectives of the Brotherhood” 
(Memphis, Tenn.: Baptist Brotherhood Com- 
mission, Southern Baptist Convention). 

21 The New York Times, January 23, 1956, 
p. 27. 

22 “Official Manual, Lutheran Laymen’s 
League” (St. Louis, Mo.: Lutheran Laymen’s 
League), p. 1. 

28 “Annual Report, 1959” (New York: The 
National Council of Presbyterian Men, 1959), 
p. 4. 


laymen one is impressed first of all by 
the amount of material devoted to vari- 
ous spiritual exercises on how to pray, 
how to read the Bible, how to make an 
evangelistic call, and how to be a good 
Christian layman. One of the early 
leaders of the Judson Memorial Church 
is critical of this appeal to the laymen. 
“There is no compelling sense of ur- | 
gency about such a presentation of the 
gospel. Underlying this approach is the 
modus of salesmanship technique in 
which the assumption is implicit that 
the ‘product’ is not really necessary in 
its own right to the person, but can 
perhaps be made to seem so”? A 
major part of the remaining material in 
these pamphlets is an appeal to organi- 
zational impulses of the modern church- 
man. “We would like to have all these 
men assume their rightful places in 
every phase of the life of the Church.” *5 
Instruction on how to organize the first 
meeting of a local lay fellowship is car- 
ried to the last detail: “Cooperate with 
the local church’s Lay Development 
Committee. . . . Select one or two men 
to act as hosts... . Invite the past presi- 
dent of the State or National Associa- 
tion... . Check on ventilation and light- 
ing—-the room should not be too hot or 
too cold... . Seats should be arranged 
in a semicircle. This is very impor- 
tant!” *6 


Lay ATTITUDES TOWARD THE CHURCH 


It is not surprising that “the laity 
perceives the church as an organiza- 
tion,” and that “they perceive the min- 
ister as the local functionary of that 


24 Robert W. Spike, In But Not of the 
World (New York: Association Press, 1957), 
p. 74. 

25 A Manual for Officers of a Chapter of 
United Presbyterian Men” (New York: The 
National Council of Presbyterian Men), p. 6 

26 “Mems Fellowship Work in the Church” 
(Philadelphia: American Baptist Convention), 
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organization.” 27 The contributions the 
laymen are asked to make “are essen- 
tially aimed at maintaining the denomi- 
nation as an organizational entity.” 78 
In the words of one layman, “the only 
time the minister calls is when he wants 
me to do a job. When I’m sick the 
assistant minister calls.” The clergy- 
man knows that his professional future 
depends upon his ability to fulfill the 
organization imperatives of the denomi- 
nation, but the opinion of many laymen 
is expressed by the words, “I belong to 
St. Brick’s, but they don’t pay much 
attention to me until they want me to 
help with the Everymember Canvass.” 7° 
But this is not necessarily the prevail- 
ing opinion among laymen. Whyte dis- 
covered that in the Protestant churches 
of suburbia the need to belong to a 
group was of key importance. The or- 
ganizational methods that people learn 
in their secular pursuits are eagerly 
transferred to the sphere of the local 
church.®° In relationship to their lay- 
men the Protestant churches in America 
are engaged primarily in “picking up 
the pieces” and maintaining the equilib- 
rium of individuals and social groups. 
There is a prevailing and increasing 
emphasis upon the development of per- 
sonal and group counseling techniques, 
and the sermons on Sunday extol the 
virtues of togetherness, fraternal love 
for the brethren, harmony in group rela- 
tions, a healthy family life, and protec- 
tive concern for those in the community 
who are less fortunately endowed with 
the talents and material advantages of 
this life. 

The interests of laymen, as well as 
the nature of the organizational impera- 
tives of a local congregation, are re- 
vealed by an analysis of the kinds of 

27 Thomas Bennett, of. cH., p. 78. 

38 [bid., p. 78. 

29 Casteel, op. cit., p. 1. 

80 William H. Whyte, Jr., The Organisation 


Man (New York. Simon and Schuster, 1956), 
Chap 27. 


jobs which laymen accept or reject. In 
a city church of 500 members in which 
there were 475 tasks for laymen, 
Frederick Shippey distributed the tasks 
among eighteen basic categories. He 
found that 103 tasks, 22 per cent, were 
unclaimed by the lay people. The tasks 
which were fully appropriated were in 
the following categories: committee 
work, financial matters, property and 
buildings, missionary promotion, reli- 
gious literature, and record keeping. Job 
categories which attracted the lowest 
number of participants were as follows: 
visitation of constituency, group work, 
office work, and entertainment.** 
Protestant laymen willingly and even 
eagerly participate in the organizational 
process. Their occasional complaints 
and their constant efforts to avoid the 
less exciting and routine tasks only 
proves that they are not yet angels. In 
their work with laymen, denominational 
officials and local ministers may suc- 
cumb to institutional pressures, they 
may be motivated by self-interest more 
often than the Christian idealist would 
prefer, and they may lack imagination 
or even the strength of their convictions. 
Nevertheless, for the most part laymen 
appear satisfied with the church as it is. 


LAYMEN AND MINISTERS 


The polymorphic role of the Protes- 
tant clergy in contemporary America 
does not place these men in an enviable 
social situation. The lay membership 
of these voluntary religious associa- 
tions look to their ministers for leader- 
ship in maintaining, at the same time, 
the material solvency and the spiritual 
integrity of their institutions. The min- 
ister must be an organizational director 
of the highest calibre, but because of 
the requirements of his religious voca- 

81 Frederick A. Shippey, Church Work in 
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tion he must avoid any taint of bureau- 
cratic officiousness. He must, .nonethe- 
less, be an efficient bureaucratic official. 
A booklet published by the Disciples of 
Christ inadvertently outlines the prob- 
lem. Christ must run the church, the 
author says, and if he is not in constant 
charge of the church, “there will be no 
church at all. If the administration of 
the Holy Spirit is not present, the spirit 
dies within the church and it remains 
only a hollow shell.” But the “spiritual 
side” of the church must be “augmented 
by a functional side.” 

Essentially the plan is this: A congrega- 
tion selects a minister who serves as “chief 
of staff’ of the church government. The 
church is then organized into various de- 
partments, each department allotted a cer- 
tain task in the church’s work. ‘The con- 
gregation selects from its ranks the men 
and women who are to head these depart- 
ments. These department heads form a 
kind of “cabinet” to assist the minister in 
the over-all management of the church 
Finally the minister and his “cabinet” 
appoint churchmen to various department 
committees,*# 


“A church today which would have 
an effective program must have dedi- 
cated laymen sharing the responsibility 
of its ministry with a wise and able 
pastor.” To assist the minister we 
should “encourage him as men rally to 
his support with time, talent, and 
money.” 33 In describing the relation- 
ship of laymen and minister these words 
characterize one of the principal themes 
of the denominational pamphlets. The 
ideal role of the laymen is to act as 
assistants to the clergy. The laity are 
presumably doing a job that the minis- 
ter could do better if he had the time, 
the money, and the energy. He has 
the training and the talent. l 

82 Mark Rutherford, The Christian Layman 
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Charles Page emphasizes the relation- 
ship of antipathy which exists in every 
bureaucracy between the professional 
expert and the clients. These attitudes 
are not officially sanctioned by the poli- 
cies of the bureaucracy, in fact, procla- 
mations which emphasize the element 
of service to the clients are constantly 
made.** Antipathy occurs also in the 
churches where the laymen are being 
educated by the minister for they are 
the constant recipients of his specialized 
training, in pulpit, committee meeting, 
and classroom. 


As the clergyman’s tasks and skills be- 
come segmentalized and specialized, the 
social distance between himself and his 
parishioners increases. . . . His expertness 
is not simply a monopoly of know-how in 
matters officially defined as sacred or spir- 
itual . . . but includes intellectual prowess 
in other fields. He masters the complexi- 
ties of political issues of economic analy- 
sis, of international aifairs, of sociological 
and psychological investigation, of psychia- 
try and psychoanalysis. He may even 
publish learned books in these subjects, 
and frequently not as an amateur. Most 
of the members of his congregation, on the 
other hand, are necessarily amateurs. And 
. . . they either resent and resist the special 
claims of the expert or they praise him 
unduly. ... The minister of the large con- 
gregation who has successfully avoided both 
antipathy between himself and his clients 
and the “bureaucratizations of spontaneity” 
has managed an adaptation of real pro- 
portions." 


Although this characterization of the 
relationship which exists between clergy 
and laity can be overdrawn it corre- 
sponds to the ambivalence laymen feel 
toward their participation in the work 
of the church. They love it and hate 
it. The church is critical of them and 
fills them with guilt, but it comforts 
them in their need; the church demands 
everything from them that they most 

34 Page, op cit, p. 140 

35 Ibid., p. 149 
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dearly cherish but at the same time 
they confess that it promises them eter- 
nal redemption. So the Protestant lay- 
men have come to terms with their 
clergymen and with their own ambiva- 
lence. They realize that under the pres- 
sures of the modern organizational en- 
vironment the minister has necessarily 
become the pastoral director of an insti- 
tution which differs in no significantly 
visible way from other institutions to 
which the layman claims membership. 
They believe that in an invisible way, 
in a manner which is not entirely ex- 
plicable, the authority of God still re- 
sides in the church and its ministry 
despite the cultural adjustments which 
are inevitable. 


As the polity of all the churches, whether 
they are episcopal, presbyterian or congre- 
gational by tradition, has been modified in 
the direction of the political structures of 
Canada and the United States, so the insti- 
tutional status and authority of the minis- 
try are being modified in the direction of 
the democratic type of political, educa- 
tional and economic executive or man- 
agerial authority.®¢ 


The Protestant minister is respected 
and obeyed in his role as pastoral 
director insofar as he demonstrates a 
capacity for executive leadership and 
insofar as he is able to combine this 
with a spiritual authority derived from 
the Bible, from the traditional doctrines 
of the church, and from the dynamic 
of his own personality. As a source of 
authority, especially in Protestantism, 
the power of the minister’s personality 
must never be underestimated.** 


86 H Richard Niebuhr, The Purpose of the 
Church and its Ministry (New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1956), p. 90. 

3T Kenneth Underwood, Protestant and 
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ton’ Princeton University Press, 1959), Chaps 
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THE POWER oF LAYMEN 


Laymen exercise a tremendous power 
in the Protestant church, not because 
they possess an authority which is theo- 
logically legitimated by such doctrines 
as the priesthood of all believers, but 
because the doctrine of the church in 
the major portion of Protestantism is 
inadequately defined and the relation- 
ship between clergy and laymen has 
never been explicitly and fully devel- 
oped. The authority of the clergyman 
prior to the Reformation resided in the 
traditional doctrines of the church which 
substantiated the official authority of 
the priestly hierarchy. Priestly author- 
ity further resided in the authority of 
the Scriptures, and the Scriptures were 
in turn interpreted by ‘the hierarchy of 
the church. The Reformers rejected this 
procedure because they believed it was 
a circular validation of power. But in 
Protestantism the problem of authority 
has never been so rationally solved. 
There exists a pluralism of authority, 
so that even within a single denomina- 
tion there can be found vast differences 
of opinion as to the legitimate locus of 
authority. The possible authorities are: 
the Bible, the creeds, the local minister, 
the whole group of the ministry and the 
agreement they reach, the national de- 
nominational council, the state or local 
council, the local church, and the indi- 
viduals within the church. In recent 
years some American denominations 
have been seriously wracked by debate 
on the issue of authority. 

In this situation it is difficult if not 
impossible for the local minister to 
understand “by what criteria he orders 
his activities and the use of his time.” 
This is, “in sociological jargon, the 
problem of authority, the problem of 
defining the basis of legitimation for 
his various activities.” °* If the minis- 
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ter’s authority is improperly defined— 
within American Protestantism this is 
clearly the case since the Episcopal 
Church represents no consistent illustra- 
tion to the contrary-—the local minister 
is exposed and susceptible “to all the 
idiosyncracies and ideologies of the par- 
ticular groups to which he is called to 
minister.” *® The adjustment he most 
often makes is to the class ideology of 
his community. Liston Pope, for exam- 
ple, has shown that despite protestations 
to the contrary by the industrialists and 
clergy of the South, ministers were often 
acting as “moral police for the indus- 
trial overlords.” 4° 

Without a traditional and official 
source for the legitimation of his au- 
thority, the Protestant minister has been 
forced to insert into the vacuum left by 
the displacement of historical dogma the 
power of his own personality and the 
persuasiveness of his intellectual skill. 
This places an inordinate burden upon 
the local clergyman and upon his integ- 
rity as an individual divested of the 
comfort and support of his professional 
brethren. In times of social crisis the 
Protestant minister who opposes the 
dominant laymen of the community usu- 
ally stands alone and is eventually 
forced to conform to the popular preju- 
dices of the community. 


Mippre Crass VALUES 


Laymen willingly follow the leader- 
ship of the clergy in ecclesiastical affairs 
but distrust or ignore their opinions on 
issues of crucial secular significance. 
William Meyer discovered no important 
difference in the attitude of laymen in 
their responses to various kinds of min- 
isters. He made a study of two 





Journal of Religion, Vol. 24, No 3 (July 
1954), p. 187. 

89 Ibid „ p. 188. 

40 Pope, Millhands and Preachers, op. cil, 
p 149, 


- more willing to do things. 


churches, one with a “run-of-the-mill 
minister,’ the other with a “dynamic 
leader” who possessed unusual gifts and 
was deeply loved and respected by his 
congregation. In the latter church the 
dynamic minister was able “to obtain 
a greater involvement of members in 
church activities,” but he was not able 
“to bring about significant attitude 
changes in most of the congregation. 
His energy, enthusiasm, drive, and lead- 
ership produce responsive reactions in 
the members and they find themselves 
... It did 
not bring action in those areas of com- 
munity life about which members had 
deep-seated attitudes. As the pastor 
himself stated, this was particularly evi- 
dent in respect to Negro-White rela- 
tions.” * 

The authority of the Protestant min- 
ister in relation to the laymen has been 
critically tested in the Southern racial 
crisis. Most ministers who have been 
firm in their convictions and bold in 
stating them from the pulpit have been 
relieved of their posts. Many citations 
can be offered to support this allegation 
but suffice it to say that ministers in 
Little Rock were forced “to admit the 
staggering conclusion that as clergymen 
they were largely without influence in 
the time of trouble. . . . What they 
were proclaiming as sacred, many of 
their own church members rejected as 
impractical and unrealistic.” 47 

This situation has been summarized: 
when lay parishioners hold divergent 
views on an issue, the ministry will be 
equivocal in its position; when the lay- 
men are partisan on an issue the minis- 
ters will be equally committed to the 

41 Howard William Meyers, “A Study of 
the Effects of Environment Upon the Atti- 
tudes and Actions of the Members of Two 
Churches” (Unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
Yale University, 1959), pp. 215-16. 

42 Robert R. Brown, Bigger than Little 
Rock (Greenwich, Conn: The Seabury Press, 
1958), p. 82. 
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lay position.*® Waldo Beach observes 
that even though the Episcopal Church 
“is officially inclusive, its witness has 
been stifled by culturally conditioned 
laymen.” “4 

According to the denominational lit- 
erature for laymen the churches must 
maintain a constructive relationship 
with the secular community. This lit- 
erature, however, is more often directed 
toward the middle-class virtues than to- 
ward the transformation of existing po- 
litical and economic structures which 
may be the source of social injustices. 
Lay organizations must “make a contri- 
bution to clean entertainment, healthy 
recreation, social betterment, and good 
government.” They must “help the 
church start mission churches which 
provide worship services and Sunday 
schools in unchurched areas, make the 
church more attractive to the commu- 
nity,” and “through ... discussion of 
community and world needs, develop an 
interest that will apply the teachings of 
Christ to the solution of many prob- 
lems.” *° 

The majority of Protestant laymen 
see through the glass darkly when they 
seek solutions for social problems. They 
dwell in a middle-class ghetto and re- 
main so effectively isolated from the 
rest of the world that they readily ac- 
cept the myth that they alone possess 
true virtue and protect all significant 
yalue. A bank president participating 
in a small church discussion group 
asked, “Why shouldn’t the Board of 
Trustees be made up of prominent com- 
munity leaders? They’re the ones who 


48 Charles Y. Glock and Benjamin B 
Ringer, “Church Polity and the Attitudes of 
Ministers and Parishioners on Social Issues,” 
American Sociological Review, Vol. 21, No. 2 
(April 1956), pp. 148-56, 

44 Waldo Beach, “The Southern Churches 
and the Race Question,” Christianity and 
Crisis, Vol 18, No 3 (March 3, 1958), p, 18. 

45"Why a Men’s Fellowship?” op. cit, 
p 10. 


are most aware of what’s going on... 
and can help the church do the things 
that are best for the community.” *$ 
Contemporary American Protestantism 
often substitutes television for the 
golden harps, tail fins for angelic wings, 
the three day week end for heavenly 
rest, and the psychoanalyst’s couch for 
the suffering of the cross.*? 


LAYMEN AND THE WoRLD 


In this final section we shall attempt 
to illustrate and summarize the think- 
ing of those church leaders who stand 
at the forefront of the ministry of the 
laity. Efforts are being made to relate 
the churches in new ways to the prob- 
lems of the secular community. Lay- 
men are in a unique position for they 
are related to the secular environment 
in ways which can rarely be achieved 
by the professional clergy. “It is the 
laity, living and working in the world, 
which daily experiences the deep gulf 
between what the Church stands for 
and what the world drives at. They 
are moulded, mangled, confused or 
suffocated by the dominant trends of 
thought.” “* Hendrik Kraemer, when 
he wrote these words, also noted that 
the laity represents the sector of the 
church which must bear the burden of 
the church’s encounter with the world, 
and must “voice and incarnate . . 
Christ’s relevance to the whole range of 
human life.” 4 

This is the fundamental theme of the 
new lay movement. An effort is being 
made to discover ways in which laymen 
can carry the church into the world 
without compromising Christian theo- 
logical and ethical ideals and without 
removing the laymen from participation 


46 Meyer, op. cit, p. 249. 

4T See H. Richard Niebuhr, The Kingdom of 
God in America (New York: Harper Torch- 
books, 1959), p. 196 

48 Kraemer, op. cit, pp 113-14 

49 Tbid., p. 114. 
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in the vocation of their choice. The 
enormity of the difficulties is apparent 
to everyone. Few laymen are theologi- 
cally trained for the task. The Sunday 
school clichés are useless, the advertising 
techniques of the religious organizations 
are believed to be self-defeating, the 
ancient symbolic phrases of the evangel- 
istic crusades stimulate repugnance more 
often than they arouse nostalgia, but the 
greatest problem is the specific relevance 
of Christian doctrines to secular voca- 
tions. Having rejected the monastic 
ideal as well as distinctions of sanctity 
between clergy and laymen, Protestants 
are faced with the problem of discover- 
ing the meaning of the doctrine of the 
priesthood of all believers within the 
contemporary situation. This involves 
first of all the necessity of understanding 
the role of the professional clergy and 
the function of the institutional church. 
Those who are on the forefront of the 
lay movement believe that no longer can 
the laity be treated as assistants to pas- 
tors who are maintaining the institu- 
tional programs of the church. 


It is not the duty of the laity to help 
the pastor to carry out his pastoral work: 
it is the pastor’s duty to equip the laity 
to carry out their work in the world.... 
We must not “missionize” the world into 
the Church; but the Church in its mission 
must go out into the world. If the life of 
the older and younger churches is examined 
from this point of view, a great deal of 
the activity of the Church and of its mis- 
sions will be exposed as wasted effort and 
church-narcissism,5* 


This raises anather problem, for how 
can the Protestant minister whose basis 
of authority is already extremely tenu- 
ous engage in a serious conversation 
with the laity in order to discover the 
legitimate authority of the Jayman as a 
Christian missionary to the world? The 
vested interest of the clergymen mili- 


50 Hans-Ruedi Weber, op cit, p. 224 


tates against the efforts of the advocates 
of a lay priesthood. Words like these 
are viewed with suspicion by ministers: 
“Tt is precisely when the laity are en- 
gaged in their ‘secular’ occupations that 
they are working in the service of the 
Church. They are fulltime Christians 
just as much as the pastor is. The usual 
distinction between the sacred and the 
secular disappears completely.” 5t 

The minister distrusts the laymen, not 
only because they threaten his author- 
ity, but because they conform so easily 
to the pressures and prejudices of the 
secular environment. It is the trustee 
more often than the minister who bene- 
fits from the profits of economic ex- 
ploitation, and it is the deacon, seldom 
the minister, who is chairman of the 
White Citizens Council. 

But if the preacher is rarely involved 
in these activities, it is equally true that 
he seldom engages in an extended, seri- 
ous, and equal conversation with a lay- 
man to discover the full meaning of the 
emotional impact that confronts a man 
who refuses to participate in the anti- 
Semitic, anti-Negro, or antilabor cha- 
rades of his business colleagues. The 
import and significance of the daily 
pressures experienced by the laymen 
would be incomprehensible to the min- 
ister who has never once passed the 
portals of an executive office or a labor 
hall, 

The leaders of the new lay movement 
believe that the “seculer clergy” of Prot- 
estantism have much to teach the pro- 
fessional ministers if they are willing to 
fully associate and communicate with 
the layman in the midst of his weekly 
enterprise and become a participating 
witness to the amenities of the layman’s 
secular career. It is this kind of tech- 
nique which is used most effectively by 
ministers of the innercity slum parishes. 
Before they speak—certainly before 
they preach—to the Negro or Puerto 


51 [bid , p..223. 
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Rican outcast they join him in his caste 
society. They may attend a movie with 
the gang at four in the morning, stand 
with them while they make the decision 
to go on a rumble, or sit with them 
while they try to come out of a heroin 
spin. 


A young Protestant layman who prac- 


tices law in East Harlem and who lives 
on the notorious block of East 100th 
Street between First and Second Ave- 
nues wrote a moving account of his 
experience which can be used to sum- 
marize the intention of the contempo- 


rary laymen’s movement. He concludes 
that to be a Christian is to possess the 
extraordinary freedom to share the bur- 
dens of the “common, ambiguous, tran- 
sient, perishing existence of men even 
to the point of actually taking the place 
of another man whether he be powerful 
or weak, in health or in sickness, clothed 
or naked ... fed or hungry, at liberty 
or in prison, young or old, white or 
colored, rich or poor.” °? 

62 William Stringfellow, “Christian Poverty 


and the Practice of Law,” Harvard Law 
School Bulletin, Vol 10, No. 4 (June 1959). 


Church and the Laity Among Catholics 


By Joun J. KANE 


ABSTRACT: The relation of the Catholic laity to the Roman 
Catholic Church is clearly defined by obligations encumbent 
upon adherents throughout the centuries. The attitudes of the 
lay Catholics toward their church vary. On one hand, a va- 
riety of charitable, professional, and social organizations with 
a distinctively Catholic orientation flourish. On the other 
hand, less than half the Catholics in some dioceses attend mass 
regularly, although regular attendance is required and ex- 
pected. The Catholic laity belongs, organizationally, at the 
bottom of the Church hierarchy. ‘This stems historically from 
the prestige of the priests and monks who preserved the Catho- 
lic intellectual heritage during hostile onslaughts throughout 
the Christian ages. The reluctance of the Church in America 
to welcome lay participation has historical roots in an early 
trusteeism which humiliated and embarrassed the young 
Church in this country. The current growing demands upon 
the Church and the resulting burden upon facilities and clergy 
as well as the increase in numbers of educated and able Catho- 
lics will lead the laity into fuller participation in the business 
of their Church.—Ed. 
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HE Roman Catholic considers his 

church a divinely instituted organi- 
zation founded by Jesus Christ, the Sec- 
ond Person of the Trinity, true Man and 
true God, in which and through which 
he can work out his eternal salvation. 
At the beginning of life, unless he is 
a convert, he is inducted into the 
Church via the sacrament of Baptism 
and at the end of life he is prepared 
for eternity through Holy Viaticum and 
Extreme Unction. As a youth he is 
prepared for and receives the sacra- 
ments of Penance, that is, confession in 
which he tells his sins to a duly author- 
ized priest, repents of them, and firmly 
resolves to sin no more in order to re- 
ceive absolution; and Holy Eucharist, 
the reception of the Body and Blood of 
Christ. Shortly thereafter he is con- 
firmed in his faith sacramentally, and 
later may be married in the sacrament 
of Matrimony, or if a male raised to 
the priesthood through the sacrament 
of Holy Orders. Some Catholics, of 
course, never receive either Matrimony 
or Holy Orders. Thus the Church 
through an outward sign instituted by 
Christ to give Grace provides for the 
most important rites of passage in 
most human lives—birth, marriage, and 
death. 

The central fact of Catholicism is the 
sacrifice of the Mass which Catholics, 
except for a serious reason, must attend 
on every Sunday and on holy days of 
obligation. There is also an annual ob- 
ligation of receiving Penance and Holy 
Eucharist during Easter time, a period 
extending from the first Sunday of Lent 
until Trinity Sunday. Every Catholic 
parent must instruct his children in the 
faith. If possible, such instruction is 
supplemented by a child’s attendance 
at Catholic schools or Sunday schools. 
There is a hard core of beliefs which 
Catholics must accept. They must also 
accept the moral obigations set forth 
in the ten commandments and the com- 


mandments of the Church.t Over the 
centuries thorough interpretation of 
these commandments and their applica- 
tion to daily life have been set forth 
by church authorities aided by theolo- 
gians and philosophers. Catholicism is 
a way of life which extends into the 
minutiae of daily living. i 

This is not to say that every indi- 
vidual Catholic, even adult Catholics, 
is fully aware of all teachings of the 
Church on such matters. Neither would 
it be accurate to claim that all Catho- 
lics rigidly adhere to all obligations of 
the Church. Some fail through igno- 
rance, some through human frailty. 
Others lose their faith and leave the 
Church. Contrary to a belief popular 
in Catholic circles, some embrace an- 
other religion. The number of non- 
practicing Catholics and of converts to 
other denominations is simply unknown 
and tends to be ignored in the estimates 
of membership in the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

On January 1, 1959, tbere were 
39,505,475 Catholics in continental 
United States including Hawaii, Alaska, 
and the personnel of armed forces and 
various overseas services. The world 
Catholic population is estimated at 
527,643,000.2, Unlike some Protestant 
denominations, the Catholic Church 
counts membership from the moment of 
baptism, thus including infants and chil- 
dren. In 1926 Protestants constituted 
27 per cent of the total population of 
continental United States; Roman Cath- 
olics, 16 per cent. By 1958 Protestants 
made up 35.5 per cent of this popula- 
tion, Catholics 22.8 per cent. The rate 


t The commandments of the Church cover 
such matters as the obligation to hear Mass 
on Sundays and on holy days of obligation, 
to fast and abstain on days appointed, to obey 
the marriage laws of the Church, to con- 
tribute to the support of pastors, and to 
perform the Easter duty. 

2The National Catholic Almanac (Pater- 
son, N J.: St. Anthony’s Guild, 1960), p 354 
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of growth was almost identical for both, 
Protestants having a slight edge.’ 


PRESTIGE OF THE CHURCH 


Crowds thronging Catholic churches 
on Sundays, the number of edifices and 
in some cases their magnificence, the 
Catholic education, system extending 
sometimes from nursery school to the 
graduate and professional level, the nu- 
merous other parallel institutions and 
societies such as hospitals, orphanages, 
reformatories, the press, the Knights of 
Columbus, the Catholic War Veterans, 
and professional societies seem to attest 
to the esteem in which Catholics, espe- 
cially American Catholics, appear to 
hold their Church. More recently, 
Catholic Action, the Liturgical Move- 
ment, the Christian Family Movement, 
the Cana Conference, and other devel- 
opments point in the same direction. 
But this bright picture has a dark side 
which often is neither entirely recog- 
nized nor appreciated when pointed out. 

Sociological surveys of actual religious 
practice, such as the percentage of 
Catholics who usually hear Mass on 
Sunday, reveal that only about 48 per 
cent attend Sunday Mass in Germany. 
In large European cities the percentage 
is even lower—27 per cent in Munich 
and 26 per cent in Nancy. The prac- 
tice of Catholicism in some Latin-Amer- 
ican countries, beset by a dearth of 
clergy, is poor. In some large American 
dioceses the number of Catholics re- 
ported by pastors on the basis of bap- 
tisms, with due allowances for deaths, 


8 Christian Century, Vol 16, p. 1045. In 
a population survey made in March 1957 
sponsored by the United States Bureau of 
Census of 35,000 households in 330 sample 
areas across the nation those indicating reli- 
gious preference fourteen years of age or over, 
Protestants made up 662 per cent, Catholics 
27.7 per cent. Dorothy Good, “Questions on 
Religion in the United States Census,” in 
Population Index, Vol 25 (Princeton: Office 
of Population Research, 1959), pp. 3-16. 


immigrants, in-migrants and out-mi- 
grants, is almost 60 per cent below the 
number that could be expected from 
such calculations. Similar estimates 
made on a national scale show the num- 
ber of Catholics to be about ten million 
less than should be expected. Studies 
of regular attendance at Sunday Mass 
in some United States dioceses reveal 
that they average between 30 per cent 
and 46 per cent.* 

The number of invalid marriages, that 
is, those contracted outside the Church, 
in which one or both parties are Catho- 
lics is unknown. About three out of 
every ten valid Catholic marriages, in 
the United States, is a mixed religious 
marriage.” Investigations show that 
such marriages are a source of leakage 
from Roman Catholicism. Despite 
Church regulations that Catholic chil- 
dren shall be educated in Catholic 
schools, in the United States only about 
60 per cent of Catholic children in these 
age brackets do attend Catholic elemen- 
tary or Catholic high schools. On the 
college level, only about one third of 
Catholic students are enrolled in Catho- 
lic colleges or universities. This is due 
only in part to the lack of adequate 
facilities. Vocations to the priesthood, 
the brotherhood, and the sisterhood have 
not kept pace with the demand, and the 
ratio of laymen to priests has become 
larger. 


SANCTIONS 


Sanctions exist within the Roman 
Catholic Church for the violation of 
the law of God or church regulations. 
Sins may be forgiven by the priest in 
the sacrament of Penance under the con- 
ditions noted earlier. Catholics who 


enter into marriage before a civil magis- 


4 John G. Millhaven, “Sociological Soundings 
of US. Catholicism,” America, Vol. 93, No 5, 
pp 124-25 

5 John L. Thomas, “Are They Marrying 
Their Own?” Catholic World, Vol 174, p. 125 
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trate in some dioceses or a non-Catholic 
clergyman anywhere are excommuni- 
cated. The marriage is invalid. It 
should be noted, however, that this does 
not apply to the marriage of non-Catho- 
lics before civil or non-Catholic religious 
authorities. Such a marriage is consid- 
ered valid, and in the event of divorce, 
a Catholic may not marry either of the 
divorced persons during the lifetime of 
the other partner. Strictly speaking, 
Catholic parents may be excommuni- 
cated if they fail to send their children 
to Catholic schools. In actual practice 
there are two reasons why this is rarely, 
perhaps never, carried out in the United 
States. First, Catholic schools are un- 
available in certain parts of the coun- 
try. Second, in very many cases it 
would be impossible for Catholic insti- 
tutions to accommodate all Catholic 
students, particularly on the college and 
university levels. Excommunication is 
a very serious penalty in that it denies 
access to the sacraments. If the indi- 
vidual repents and satisfactorily alters 
his or her way of life, excommunication 
can be lifted. Severe sanctions exist for 
the priest who enters into marriage. 
The foregoing examples illustrate rather 
than exhaust the possible sanctions that 
the Church may employ. Space does 
not permit a full discussion of this topic 


STRUCTURE OF CATHOLICISM 


The Roman Catholic Church is hier- 
archical in structure. At the apex is 
the Pope, the Bishop of Rome, whom 
Catholics believe is in direct succession 
to St. Peter. Immediately below him 
are the bishops of the world and under 
them are the duly ordained priests. 
Lowest in rank are the laity. Cardinals 
are members of the Sacred College of 
Cardinals who advise and assist the 
Pope in the government of the Church. 
There are three ranks, cardinal deacon, 
cardinal priest, and cardinal bishop. 


Except that a cardinal bishop must be 
a bishop these designations bear no 
relationship to the individual’s rank in 
Holy Orders. Formerly, a primate was 
a bishop without the rank of patriarch 
who had jurisdiction over all metropoli- 
tans and bishops of a given area or 
country. He was himself subject only 
to the Holy See,.that is, the Pope. This 
position is no longer recognized in canon 
law but the title is retained by some 
archbishops and, in certain cases, it pro- 
vides a position of precedence outside of 
the local hierarchy. 

A patriarch is a bishop who has the 
highest rank after the Pope in the hier- 
archy of jurisdiction. Today there are 
seven patriarchs: the Patriarch of the 
West, the Pope; the Coptic Patriarch 
of Alexandria; the Melkite, Syrian, and 
Maronite Patriarchs of Antioch, the Ar- 
menian Patriarch of Cilicia, and the 
Chaldean Patriarch of Babylon. While 
the power and importance of patriarchs, 
other than the Patriarch of the West, 
have declined greatly since the’ schism 
of the East, they are still independent 
of any authority except that of the Pope 
and his delegates. With the exception 
of the Coptic Patriarch, appointed by 
the Holy See, patriarchs are elected by 
their bishops and their election is con- 
firmed by the Pope.’ 

From the third century onward it is 
necessary to distinguish another cate- 
gory of the faithful: unordained monks 
and other religious brothers and nuns. 
In the strict canonical sense these are 
not clerics and have no hierarchical 
rank.” In actual practice, however, 
monks and nuns are not considered lay 
persons. Canon law recognizes their 
precedence over the laity in the first 


8A Catholic Dictionary (New York The 
Macmillan Co., 1949), pp. 74, 371, 401. 

TYves M. J. Congar, OP., Lay People in 
the Church, translated by Donald Attwater 
(London: Bloomsbury Publishing Co, Ltd, 
1957), pp 3-8. 
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paragraph of Canon 491.8 Unordained 
brothers, sisters, and monks take vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience, 
wear a prescribed type of dress known 
as a habit, and follow a religious rule. 
They may be engaged in the education 
of youth, in nursing, or in social work, 
or they may be engaged exclusively in 
contemplation, like the Carmelite nuns. 
Secular institutes have more recently 
been founded. These are composed of 
men or women who practice the evan- 
gelical counsels and take vows without 
losing their lay status.° 


ROLES OF PRIESTS 


A priest is a sacred minister empow- 
ered through Holy Orders to celebrate 
Mass, administer the sacraments, to 
preach, and to bless. F 


The priest is the key person in any Catholic 
parish, and his role in the functioning of 
the parochial svstem is so important that 
without him the parish would cease to exist. 
From the sociological point of view, he is 
the most essential of the four elements in 
the canonical definition of the parish. The 
concept of a “religion without a priesthood,” 
or of a religion in which the ministers of 
God are merely employees, directors, or 
supervisors of congregations, is completely 
alien to the religious institution of Catholi- 
cism. All parochial activities, strictly so 
called, directly or indirectly depend upon 
the priest. They touch upon him in some 
way even when they do not completely 
revolve around him.?° 


Priests may be divided into two major 
categories, the regular and the secular 
clergy. The regular clergy are mem- 
bers of religious orders or congregations 
and follow a religious role under a supe- 


8 Msgr. Gerard Philips, The Role of the 
Laity in the Church, translated by John R. 
Gilbert and James W. Moudry (Chicago: 
Fides Publishers Association, 1955), p. 10. 

9 Philips, p. 10. 

10 Joseph H. Fichter, S.J, Social Relations 
in the Urban Parish (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1954), p. 123. 


rior. They also take vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience. The secular 
clergy are immediately under their bish- 
ops, take vows of chastity, a vow of 
obedience to the bishop, but no vow 
of poverty. On January Ist, 1959, there 
was a total of 52,689 priests in the 
United States. Of these, 31,961 were 
secular clergy, 20,728 were regular 
clergy. While the roles of the regular 
and the secular clergy generally show 
some variations, there is a tremendous 
overlap. Most secular clergy are priests 
in parishes or occupy administrative 
offices within the respective dioceses. 
Regular clergy are more likely to staff 
high schools and colleges, to preach 
missions within their own country, or 
to go to foreign missions. But some of 
the regular clergy also staff parishes and 
some of the secular clergy teach in high 
schools and colleges. 

A parish is a definite territorial area 
in which there is a church, a congrega- 
tion, and a pastor who has the care of 
souls. In larger parishes the pastor may 
have one, two, or as many as four or 
five assistant priests or curates. But 
parishes reveal ‘great variations by rea- 
son of size, the structure of the congre- 
gations and the geographical area in 
which they are located. These factors 
modify the roles of the parish priest. 

Father Fichter states that the large 
urban parish is not an organized formal 
group but rather a social unit which 
may be identified as a statistical popu- 
lation, a social aggregate, or a cate- 
gory.” Within its boundaries there will 
be found Catholics of diverse occupa- 
tions, different educational levels, vari- 
ous racial and ethnic backgrounds, and 
other social characteristics. Because of 
its size some parishioners may not be 
known to any of the parish priests. 
Theoretically, when a Catholic moves 

11 The National Catholic Almanac, op. cit, 


p. 435. 
12 Fichter, op. cit, pp 18-19. 
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into a new parish, he is supposed to 
report to the pastor or one of the pas- 
tor’s assistants. In practice, this does 
not always occur. The close, personal, 
intimate, face-to-face relationship that 
characterizes the small rural parish does 
not exist for many large urban parishes. 
An annual census of the parish is not 
always possible although such efforts 
are made in some dioceses. In every 
large city there are certain downtown 
parishes located in business or inter- 
stitial areas with few parishioners but 
large congregations during the week. 
These congregations are drawn to morn- 
ing Mass, noon Mass, or sometimes 
afternoon Mass, to confessions or to 
devotions from day-time workers in the 
area. ‘Transients from nearby hotels 
may also attend such churches, particu- 
larly on Sundays. In these cases, only 
very few of those in attendance are 
known to the priests and the priests are 
strangers to them. 

While racial and ethnic parishes are 
now becoming a largely historical phe- 
nomenon, some still exist. The ethnic 
or nationality parish, Irish, German, 
Italian, Polish, or other, played an im- 
portant role in the last century and 
during the early part of this one. They 
were established to care for the needs 
of the immigrants; the church was 
staffed by priests of the same national 
origin as the parishioners; sermons were 
delivered and confessions heard in this 
tongue and sometimes this language was 
taught in the parochial schools. They 
probably slowed acculturation to Ameri- 
can ways, but they also provided a 
cushion against a too rapid Americani- 
zation which could result in the “mar- 
ginal personality.” With the practical 
elimination of immigration, the need for 
ethnic parishes no longer exists and in- 
sofar as they continue, they are a need- 
less duplication of services. Sometimes 
they are located across the street from 
each other. In the city of Philadelphia, 


for example, in the space of four or five 
city blocks there were three Catholic 
churches, Irish, German, and Polish.%® 

The roles of priests in racial and eth- 
nic parishes have been quite different 
from the roles of priests in the usual 
American parish. This was especially 
noticeable in the past and is noticeable 
at present to a lesser extent. 


In Ireland, and for a long time in America, 
the clergy were almost the only educated 
persons. ... Priests read and wrote letters 
for illiterate Irishmen, gave them medical 
and psychiatric advice, served as marriage 
counselors, acted as moderators or chair- 
men of various Irish movements, protested 
to authorities about discrimination, reli- 
gious or national. The priests’ functions 
were not and could not have been purely 
ecclesiastical. They were active social 
workers in behalf of their people, they 
were the leaders and almost the only lead- 
ers the illiterate or poorly educated Irish 
could or would entirely trust.14 


The racial parish still exists and is 
apt to be so identified by some persons 
even after it has become integrated. In 
many sections of the United States, 
Negro Catholics may make a choice of 
the parish they will attend. They may 
become members of the parish within 
whose boundaries they live or, if they 
prefer, they may become members of a 
Negro parish if one exists in their city. 
In the colored parish a pastor’s role, 
usually a white priest, inevitably in- 
volves leadership in interracial work. 
Despite his race, he may become a 
spokesman for the Negroes of his city. 
There are also parishes, such as the 
Chinese parish, which are both racial 
and national in composition. 


18 One exception to the statement about the 
decline of the ethnic parish is the Puerto 
Rican parish established in some cities as a 
result of the heavy inmigrants from that island 
during recent years. 

2* John J. Kane, Catholic-Protestant Con- 
ficis in America (Chicago: Henry Regnery 
Co., 1955), pp. 52-53. 
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The social structure of most parish 
congregations is mixed, that is, it con- 
tains members of different social classes. 
But since most parishes have definite 
territorial boundaries, there is a distinct 
possibility that one social class may 
tend to predominate. This is obviously 
true of the parishioners of the downtown 
church mentioned above. Most Ameri- 
can Catholics in the past and to some 
extent in the present tend to cluster in 
the middle class and below, or to use 
a more neutral term, the working class. 
But certain parishes, especially in the 
new suburbia, may be largely upper 
middle class. Such a class structure 
may influence the tone of parish socie- 
ties and somewhat modify the roles of 
the priests. Parents in these parishes 
are likely to show a keener interest in 
the parochial school because they have 
higher educational expectations of their 
children. 

The roles of priests are also influenced 
by the part of the country in which the 
parish is located. The high status ac- 
corded to Catholic priests in Eoston 
even by persons who are not Catholics 
can be attained only with difficulty in 
certain sections of the South where 
Catholics are sparse. The possibility 
of Catholic influence in community 
leadership in such areas depends very 
largely upon the personality of the 
priest, his willingness to mingle with 
non-Catholics, and to join with the com- 
munity in civic activities. 

‘Father Fichter has distinguished sev- 
eral other roles which the parish priest 
must play. In his administrative role, 
the pastor not only “runs the parish” 
but he is also a “sort of super president 
and super treasurer of all the official 
constituted societies of the parish.” 
While he may assign the direction of 
such organizations to one of his assist- 
ants he may intervene at any time, take 
over any meeting, and change the plans 
as he decides. The business-man role, 


which is particularly that of the pastor, 
carries an obligation to raise and ad- 
minister parish funds. He must render 
accurate reports to his bishop and, while 
he may have the assistance of lay 
trustees and the advice of bankers, it 
is his responsibility to keep the parish 
solvent. At times this is a difficult and 
trying task. He may be admired or 
criticized for it by his parishioners. 
Some hail his acumen as a business 
man; others criticize his constant pleas 
for money. His civic role requires par- 
ticipation in numerous community ac- 
tivities. Luncheon speeches at service 
organizations, the pronouncement of the 
invocation or benediction at public din- 
ners, co-operation with mayor’s commit- 
tees on various projects, and sponsorship 
of programs for reform all become his 
lot.*® 

‘Aside from the role of pastor or assist- 
ant priest in a parish, priests are editors _ 
of newspapers and magazines, principals 
of high schools, presidents of colleges 
and universities, teachers in both kinds 
of educatioal institutions, directors of 
Catholic social service, superintendents 
of diocesan schools and directors of vari- 
ous lay activities such as the Cana Con- 
ference, the Christian Family Move- 
ment, and others. 


THE LAITY 


The status and role of the laity in 
the Church are in a state of flux. This 
can be readily illustrated by two widely 
circulated anecdotes. Cardinal Aidan 
Gasquet tells of an inquirer who asked 
a priest, “What is the position of the 
layman in the Church?” The priest 
replied, “To kneel before the altar and 
to sit beneath the pulpit.” The cardinal 
then added that the layman also had 
to put his hand into his pocket. Finan- 
cial support of the Church is certainly 
an important function of the layman, 
and it is so stated in the commandments 


16 Fichter, op. cit, pp. 129-132. 
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of the Church. But it is not his sole 
function. Another story is told of Pope 
Pius X who asked some cardinals what 
was the greatest need of the Church in 
contemporary times. One cardinal re- 
plied that more priests were needed, 
another that more churches were needed, 
another more schools. Finally the Pope 
interrupted them to say that what was 
most needed was a dedicated laity. 

In Jewish and early Christian tradi- 
_ tion the word laity referred to a sacred 
people and there is.no distinction be- 
tween lay people and clerics in the 
vocabulary of the New Testament. The 
first use of the word layman as opposed 
to priest occurs in a Roman document, 
a letter to the community at Corinth 
written by Clement of Alexandria.’® 
Between the end of the eleventh century 
and beginning of the thirteenth century, 
Father Yves M. J. Congar believes, 
deep changes occurred in the clerical- 
lay relationship, and these changes have 
persisted until the present time. In 
1092, confirming the foundations of the 
Canons of Raitenbach, Pope Urban II 
said, “From the beginning the Church 
has offered two kinds of life to her chil- 
dren: one to help the insufficiency of 
the weak, another to perfect the good- 
ness of the strong.” 1" The implication 
seems to be that the lay state is a con- 
cession to human weakness. The dic- 
tionary of Catholic theology does not 
mention the word layman, and of 2,414 
canons in the Code of Canon Law, only 
forty-four are devoted to the chapter on 
the laity, “De Laicis.” 2° 

A number of historical circumstances 
have contributed to the lower status of 
the laity in Catholicism. It was monks 
and priests who preserved the intellec- 


16 Congar, of. cit., pp. 1-2. 

17 Ibid, p. 9. 

18 Msgr. Gerard Philips, The Role of the 
Laity in the Church, translated by John R. 
Gilbert and James W. Moudry (Chicago: The 
Fides Association, 1955), p. 10 


tual heritage during the barbarian in- 
vasions. During some periods of West- 
ern history, literacy itself was almost 
the exclusive prerogative of the cleric, 
and the right to the “benefit of clergy,” 
a provision ih civil law, was determined 
by ability to read. Monsignor Philips 
points out that attempts to suppress all 
hierarchical authority during the Ref- 
ormation were countered by the Church 
with a vindication of papal and epis- 
copal authority. Many catechisms, 
especially in their original form, were 
drawn up with this anti-Protestant 
motive.?® 

The history of the Catholic Church 
in the United States is still haunted by 
the ghosts of trusteeism, a controversy 
which occupied the American Church 
from 1815 to the end of the Civil War. 
The first Catholics in the original thir- 
teen colonies built churches and then 
sought priests to staff them. They ad- 
ministered the temporal matters, se- 
lected their pastors, determined their 
salaries, and eventually in the 1820’s 
tried to nominate the Bishop of Phila- 
delphia. Rome, in a most temperate 
letter, refused this request. Two fac- 
tions were formed at St: Mary’s Church 
in Philadelphia. Violence occurred at 
their meeting and militia had to be 
summoned to put down the riot. Trus- 
teeism was not confined to Philadelphia, 
and it proved an embarrassing, humili- 
ating experience for the young American 
Church. While trusteeism no longer 
exists, the fear it engendered of entrust- 
ing to the laity their rightful share of 
work in the Church still persists.2° . 

Historically the American Catholic 
laity, with the exception of English 
Catholics who arrived prior to the Revo- 
lution, were usually of the laboring 
class, illiterate or poorly educated, as 


19 Philips, op. ct, p. 12. 

20 Rt. Reverend Monsignor Carl J. Ryan, 
“Ghosts of Trusteeism,” Homiletsc and Pas- 
toral Review, Vol 57, p 705. 
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incapable as they were unwilling to 
assume their proper leadership. Out of 
sheer necessity priests spoke as authori- 
ties in areas rather far removed from 
ecclesiastical matters. To some extent 
they still do and this is at least in part 
due to a lack of lay initiative. 


CLERICAL-LAY RELATIONSHIPS 


The whole question of clerical-lay 
relationships is a delicate matter, too 
far reaching and complex to be dealt 
with adequately in the space of an 
article. As a matter of fact, several 
books have been published on the sub- 
ject and it is a favorite topic in Catholic 
periodicals. 

Three extreme attitudes in clerical-lay 
relationships are clericalism, anti-cleri- 
calism, and laicism, none of which is 
presently found in the United States, al- 
though they are not absent in Europe 
and in Latin America. Clericalism oc- 
curs when the clergy unduly extends 
ecclesiastical authority and influence 
beyond its rightful sphere.** Anti-cleri- 
calism opposes the Church’s rightful 
concern about social, economic, and po- 
litical affairs, even when these affect the 
religious welfare of its members, as in 
the case of Communist political activity. 
Laicism is the opposite of clericalism; 
it is the undue extension of secular 
authority and influence into ecclesias- 
tical matters. So far as the Roman 
Catholic Church is concerned, laicism Is 
of less importance than anti-clericalism 
today. The proper spheres of Church 
and lay authority are more easily 
defined theoretically than practically. 
Those who would attack the Church 
readily cry “clericalism,”’ while some 
churchmen, such as the one cited above, 
who consider it to be the function of 
the laity to kneel before the altar and 
to sit beneath the pulpit, may pre- 
maturely shout “anti-clericalism.” Mi- 
chael De La Bedoyere has defined the 

21 Á Catholic Dictionary, op. ch. p 131. 
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“clericalist layman” as one who believes 
“only the priest can do real Christian 
work, and he wants to help him.” He 
considers the work of the lay apostolate 
as a pale reflection of the priestly apos- 
tolate, a view sometimes shared by 
priests. He claims that the promising 
Catholic child is identified as the 
“pious” child and the “sacristy” child. 
The laymen who are always at the beck 
and call of priests and will not move a 
finger without consulting them are taken 
as a model of Catholic reliability and 
obedience.”? 

He adds that there are many laity 
who have no feeling of oneness with 
the priest nor care to experience any. 
He says they feel the occasional need 
of the priest to save their souls or sign 
a form but their sense of loyalty de- 
pends upon a common minority cause 
and the physical contact which worship- 
ing in the same building involves.** 

Some Protestant spokesmen have 
noted what they consider the inferior 
position of the laity in the Church and 
point particularly to the lay teacher’s 
position in Catholic educational insti- 
tutions.** Certainly in the past the 
lower status of the laity has been ob- 
vious. It has by no means disappeared 
although at times it has been exag- 
gerated by statements of disgruntled 
laymen who project experiences at the 
hands of an excessively authoritarian 
pastor or priest onto the entire clergy. 
But, as pointed out above, the present 
relationships are in the state of change 
and of necessity they will change. 
Catholic laymen today have consider- 
ably more formal education than in the 


22 Michael De La Bedoyere, The Layman in 
the Church (Chicago: Henry Regnery Co, 
1955), p. 6. 

28 Ibid p. 11. 

24 Martin E. Marty, “Dialogue Within the 
Catholic Church,” in Philip Scharper (Edi- 
tor), American Catholicism, A Protestant- 
Jewish View (New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1959), p. 23. 
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past and many of them wish to have a 
more active part in the apostolate. 

Two milestones since 1930 clearly 
indicate the changing status of clerical- 
lay relationships. One is the call to 
Catholic Action by the popes and bish- 
ops, the other is the development of 
the Liturgical Movement. Catholic 
Action under the ecclesiastical authority 
of bishops attempts to replace the priest 
by laymen insofar as this is canonically 
possible. It is essential today because 
it is impossible or unfeasible for priests 
to do the necessary work of evangeli- 
zation and teaching in some places 
where these are most needed.*° The 
Liturgical Movement generally means a 
more active participation by the laity 
in the Church services, particularly the 
Mass. The Missa Recitata in which 
the congregation makes the responses 
to the priest at Mass and recites aloud 
certain parts of the Mass, oddly enough, 
has been resisted by some lay people. 
Other laymen, however, press vigorously 
for Mass to be said and sacraments 
to be administered in the vernacular. 
Neither Catholic Action nor the Litur- 
gical Movement should be considered 
something new; they are, rather, re- 
vivals of past practices. 

The increased birth rate following 
World War II and the consequent de- 
mand for more Catholic schools and 
teachers to staff them mean an increas- 
ing use of lay persons as teachers and 
professors. The lay teacher has ceased 
to be, as he was once considered, a 
necessary evil. Today he is a desper- 
ately needed asset and in the future 
without his services the Catholic edu- 
cation cannot continue even at its pres- 
net level and certainly cannot be ex- 
panded to meet future needs. 

Toynbee has pointed out that a pro- 


25 De La Bedoyere, of. cit., p. 77. 


letariat is not formed because people 
are placed in a subordinate position but 
rather when they are compelled to live 
in a society of which they do not con- 
sider themselves active members with 
rights. “Lay people will always be a 
subordinate order in the Church; but 
they are on the way to recovery of a 
fuller consciousness of being organic, 
active members thereof, by right and 
in fact.” 7 


THE FUTURE OF THE ROMAN 
CATHOLIC CHURCH 


The future of Roman Catholicism be- 
hind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains is 
uncertain. Thoroughly accurate in- 
formation cannot be obtained, but, from 
what is known, its future seems pre- 
carious. But is should be recalled that 
such a situation is scarcely novel and 
that the Church has survived crises from 
her beginning. The wards of her divine 
Founder that He will be with her till 
the end of time and that the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against her are 
a major source of reassurance. In some 
parts of Europe and Latin America the 
practice of the faith is less fervent than 
could be desired, particularly among the 
working classes. In other sections of 
the world—among which the United 
States in included——the Church is thriv- 
ing. More active participation by the 
American laity and the development of 
various movements cited seem to indi- 
cate a fervor and vigor for the future 
that may exceed that of the past. On 
the purely sociological level, the truly 
great asset of the Roman Catholic 
Church is her ability to adapt to chang- 
ing times without altering the repository 
of faith and morals. That such adapta- 
tions will have to be made is obvious; 
that they will be made seems certain, 


26 Congar, op cit, p xxii. 
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ABSTRACT: Judaism is an ethnic church with all born Jews 
who have not converted to another religion having equal reli- 
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community results from this fact as well as from the lack of 
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in a particular congregation is an act of conscious affiliation. 
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Contemporary congregational programs include a wide variety 
of activities with special emphasis on religious education for 
children. One manifestation of the expansion of the synagogue 
is its greater utilization in the fund-raising drives for general 
Jewish causes. The impact of congregational affiliation and 
activity upon the .congregant, especially upon the level of re- 
ligiosity and ritual observance, is yet to be measured. It is 
apparent that both in Reform, in Conservatism, and in Ortho- 
doxy the attitudes and life patterns of the laity depart mark- 
edly from ideal norms. 
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EVERAL characteristics of the Jew- 

ish religion in terms of church and 
laity require analysis in order to estab- 
lish a framework for a discussion of 
the contemporary American synagogue. 
Of prime importance is the ethnic stress 
of the Jewish religion, resulting in the 
fact that Judaism represents a type of 
ethnic church. Membership in the Jew- 
ish religion overlaps with membership 
in the Jewish community. The fact of 
birth entitles the individual to member- 
ship in the religious community. Fur- 
thermore, the definition of Jewish reli- 
gious law-——he is Jewish whose mother 
is Jewish—is reinforced by both Jewish 
and Gentile public opinion. In the 
United States only a small segment of 
ultra-Reform Jews and a group of Jew- 
ish converts to Christianity have seri- 
ously suggested splitting the atom of 
ethnicity-religion in Judaism. 

The results of this articulation of 
religion and ethnicity include the fact 
that there can be no strong division in 
Judaism such as exists in other religions 
between the “saved” and the “damned,” 
between those who have “confessed” 
and those who have not done so, be- 
tween those who have accepted the 
“truth” and those who live in error. 
All Jews may claim equal membership 
in the Jewish “church.” 

Nevertheless, several important dis- 
tinctions are encountered in Judaism. 
One is the distinction between the 
learned and the ignorant. The students 
of the vast corpus of Jewish religious 
law are to be distinguished from those 
who remain in ignorance of all but its 
most simple stipulations and to whom 
its intricacies will remain unknown. The 
other distinction is between the pious 
and the nonobservant, between those 
who carry out ritualistic and moralistic 
requirements and those who neglect 
them. 

The contrast between the learned and 
the ignorant has been obscured on the 


contemporary scene. The rise in secu- 
lar learning, the changing character of 
Jewish scholarship, and the impact of 
non-Jewish religious traditions have se- 
verely attenuated this long standing dis- 
tinction. The division between the 
observant and the nonobservant con- 
tinues, though not in accordance with 
the rigid categories of yesterday. The 
contemporary distinction is generally 
between degrees of observance rather 
than between those whose observance is 
perfect and those whose observance is 
only partial. 

To the Jewish layman the present-day 
rubrics of Orthodox, Conservative, and 
Reform are not always designations ' 
indicating denominational affiliation. 
Rather they may measure the degree of 
observance of the commandments— 
miizvoth—of the Jewish sacred system. 
The individual may continue to observe 
kashruth—the laws relating to food— 
in the home but neglect them on the 
outside. Consequently he may no longer 
describe himself as an Orthodox Jew 
but rather as a Conservative Jew. An- 
other comes to neglect kashruth both 
outside as well as inside the home; he 
no longer describes himself as a Con- 
rervative Jew but rather he feels that 
he is a Reform Jew. 

While all three groups—Reform, Con- 
servative, and Orthodox—are in the 
midst of elaborating an institutional 
structure which appears to be denomi- 
national in character, the articulation of 
religion and ethnicity in Judaism limits 
the impact of such elaborations The 


1 Federations exist for each of the three 
groups: the Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations for the Reform group; the United 
Synagogue of America for the Conservative 
group; and the Union of Orthodox Jewish 
Congregations of America for the Orthodox 
group. The Reform federation is the oldest 
and the best organized of the three. The Con- 
servative federation was relatively inactive 
until the 1940’s, becoming an important agency 
after that period. The Union of Orthodox 
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fundamental distinction continues to be 
between Jews and Gentiles rather than 
between the three wings of American 
Judaism. 


LAITY AND CLERGY 


It has been emphasized that the eth- 
nic stress in Judaism results in both 
believer and nonbeliever holding equal 
membership in the Jewish church. We 
- may now explore the distinction between 
laity and clergy. As elaborated in Juda- 
ism this distinction contrasts sharply 
with the dichotomy which is character- 
istic of many other religions. Accord- 
ing to Jewish tradition, identical behav- 
aior is expected of the layman and the 
rabbi. Spiritual exercises and religious 
observances are equally incumbent upon 
all males. Furthermore, the areas where 
rabbinical intervention is required are 
few in number. All rites de passage 
can be celebrated, all holidays observed, 
all religious services held, all mitzvoth 
performed without rabbinical supervi- 
sion. The traditional agenda of the 
rabbi does not include serving as a 
priest—a conductor of public worship; 
a preacher; a cleric—an official empow- 
ered by the state to perform certain 
ceremonies; a rector—an administrator 
of a religious institution or parish; or 
a pastor.2 No “call” is ordinarily heard 
by the fledgling rabbi. 

The rabbinical office derives from a 





Jewish Congregations is a loosely organized 


group The synagogues affiliated with the 
Young Israel movement, however, have 
achieved a measure of co-ordination, and the 
Yeshiva University Synagogue Council also 
has become a force in the Orthodox group 
. The Synagogue Council of America, an over- 
all agency, is composed of both rabbinical and 
lay representatives from each of the three 
groups. It has confined its efforts to repre- 
senting the common interests of Reform, Con- 
servatism, and Orthodoxy before interreligious, 
governmental, and Christian agencies. 

2? Jt should be noted that the rabbi tradi- 
tionally was a communal rather than a con- 
gregational functionary. 


distinction suggested earlier, the gulf 
between the learned and the ignorant. 
All scholars are entitled to respect; the 
greatest masters of Jewish learning are 
qualified to serve as conservators and 
interpreters of the tradition. More ex- 
actly, the rabbinical degree entitles the 
holder to serve as the head of an acad- 
emy of Jewish learning and as the presi- 
dent of a tribunal. He is thus a teacher 
and an adjudicator; he possesses a 
doctor of laws degree and a license to 
teach. Since the cultivation of learning 
is incumbent upon all, it is expected 
that some of the scholarly will pursue 
learning as an avocation and hence 
will not exercise rabbinical prerogatives 
In contemporary Orthodox schools of 
higher learning—vyeshsvoth—it is still 
not assumed that all advanced students 
are aspirants for the office of rabbi. 
Reform and Conservative schools, how- 
ever, are largely seminaries, that is, 
training institutions for religious pro- 
fessionals. 

These changes serve as Clues to the 
departure from traditional norms and 
hence to a growing distinctiveness be- 
tween the functions of the layman and 
the rabbi. The addition of pastoral, 
priestly, clerical, and several other roles 
serves to transform the rabbi into a 
clergyman and the nonprofessional into 
a layman. The distinctiveness of the 
roles is hardened not only by general 
societal trends toward specialization but 
also by the sharp limitations of Jewish 
knowledge evidenced by lay persons; 
such limitations preclude their sharing 
in functions formerly reserved for non- 
professionals. 

The institutionalization of differences 
in religious obligations between laity 
and clergy has not yet been achieved. 
Nevertheless in practice a wide distance 
between the level of religious observance 
of the rabbi and that of the layman is 
evident. This occurs in Reform, Con- 
servatism, and Orthodoxy. In all three 
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the difference in level of observance of 
mitsvoth between clergyman and lay- 
man tends to be substantial. There is 
a tendency to accept the difference as 
an appropriate one and to castigate as 
insincere the rabbi who is only as ob- 
servant as the layman. 


CONGREGATIONAL AFFILIATION 


While membership in the household 
of Israel and in its religion is a heredi- 
tary right and obligation, membership 
in a congregation is an act of conscious 
affiliation. Such membership is charac- 
teristic of American Jewish life; in the 
European lands from which the ances- 
tors of most American Jews came the 
individual did not affiliate with a con- 
gregation in the sense customary in the 
United States. 

The typical American Jewish congre- 
gation is formed by local residents who 
join together to hold religious services 
and to establish a school for their chil- 
dren. They raise the funds necessary 
to build an edifice and to hire a pro- 
fessional staff. Generally the synagogue 
is organized in the form of a corporate 
body which holds periodic membership 
meetings at which the affairs of the 
institution are discussed, officers and 
board members elected, and contractual 
obligations with the rabbi and other 
professionals reviewed. 

Membership in the congregation is 
open to all. There is generally no test 
of the applicant’s religious attitudes or 
of the intensity of his religious observ- 
ance. In many Reform or Conservative 
congregations the applicant is commonly 
sponsored by a member of the congrega- 
tion or by one of the professional staff. 
Individuals who are financially irrespon- 
sible or who have an abhorrent moral 
reputation may thus be screened. There 
are a few Orthodox congregations which 
inquire into the applicant’s level of ob- 
servance; they restrict their roster to 


those whose behavior is in conformity 
with certain selected religious norms. 

Motivations for affiliation are ex- 
tremely varied, but the desire to give a 
Jewish education to one’s children plays 
a leading role. Jewish religious schools 
are increasingly becoming institutions 
sponsored by individual congregations 
rather than independent entities. This 
is particularly the case in suburban 
areas. Some congregations make mem- 
bership mandatory for enrollment while 
others adjust their tuition fees to pro- 
vide a financial incentive for member- 
ship. 

The desire to attend religious services 
on the High Holidays—Rosh Hashanah 
and Yom Kippur—is another leading 
motivation for congregational affiliation. 
Daily services, Sabbath services, and 
festival services are open to all, but on 
the High Holidays tickets are distrib- 
uted only to members. In some in- 
stances tickets are sold to the public 
and members are afforded a reduction in 
fee. Most ‘High Holiday services are 
conducted by congregations. The num- 
ber of “mushroom synagogues” opened 
by private entrepreneurs each fall is 
decreasing and the phenomenon is rarely 
encountered in middle-class areas or 
prestigious neighborhoods. © Congrega- 
tions will frequently hold overfiow serv- 
ices for the High Holidays, thus in- 
creasing the number of available seats 
in much the same manner as was 
formerly done by the mushroom syna- 
gogues. 

The desire of a considerable segment 
of the Jewish population for elementary 
Jewish education and for seats at High 
Holiday services, when combined with 
present institutional arrangements, as- 
sures many congregations of a sizeable 
membership roster and long-term fiscal 
stability. However, those who are moti- 
vated solely by the desire to have their 
children confirmed—Bar Mitzvah, Bas 
Mitzvah, or Confirmation—are poor 
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prospects for long-term membership. 
They delay joining until the child is of 
elementary school age and may resign 
soon after the performance of- the 
ceremony. 

Membership dues provide the bulk of 
the income of most Reform and Con- 
servative congregations. 
practice is to allow each family two 
seats for the High Holidays, dues may 
average about $175 per year. New or 
expanding congregations will add build- 
ing assessments. School fees may be 
additional. 

Some Orthodox congregations are 
large institutions organized along the 
same lines as Reform and Conservative 
synagogues. Others place no emphasis 
on developing a membership roster; 
they derive the major portion of their 
income from High Holiday seats, from 
the auctioning and sale of synagogue 
honors, from individual solicitations, 
and from periodic appeals to worshipers. 
There are also instances of Orthodox 
synagogues which are not organized as 
corporate bodies. One example is the 
prayer houses of Chassidic groups. Here 
we encounter an instance in the Jewish 
community of sectarian rather than de- 
nominational behavior, for the adherent 
becomes a follower of a dynastic reli- 
‘gious leader endowed with charismatic 
qualities rather than a voting member 
of a corporate body. The followers of 
the Chassidic leader, rebbe, elect no offi- 
cers or board. The rebbe, and those 
designated by him, constitute the lead- 
ership. 


CONGREGATIONAL PROGRAMS 


The traditional program of the syna- 
gogue was confined largely to religious 
worship and the use of its quarters for 
groups devoted to the study of various 
sacred texts. One important departure 
from this program, the development of 
elementary Jewish schools, has already 
been noted. Previously, melamdsm, 


Where the 


elementary-level teachers, formed their 
own schools, conducting classes in their 
place of residence or. sometimes giving 
instruction in the homes of pupils. This 
system was still in use in immigrant 
areas; however, the talmud torah, or 
communal school, soon became popular. 
This was followed by the congregational 
school, presently the regnant form of 
elementary Jewish education. 

The provision for religious services 
remains an important area of congrega- 
tional functioning. Their frequency, 
duration, and character vary markedly 
according to whether the congregation 
is Reform, Conservative, or Orthodox. 
There is also some variation within each 
of the three groups. Orthodox congre- 
gations generally hold services three 
times each day. The daily prayers, how- ` 
ever, can be recited at home as well as 
at synagogue. Reform congregations, 
on the other hand, generally hold serv- 
ices only on the Sabbath. - 

Levels of attendance differ widely, 
kut in most cases it is only on the High 
Holidays that the majority of the con- 
gregation attends any one service. Then 
the crowds strain the facilities and at- 
tendance is high regardless of the day 
of the week on which the Holidays fall. 
While a core of faithful daily or weekly 
worshipers is commonly encountered in 
all three groups, the typical member 
attends only a handful of services during 
the year in addition to those held on 
the High Holidays. An invitation to 
attend the confirmation of the child of 
a friend, the desire to recite the memo- 
rial prayer for a member of one’s own 
family, interest in the subject of the 
sermon, the desire to hear a celebrated 
guest speaker, all may play a part at 
one time or another in motivating the 
occasional worshiper. 

The ten-man quorum necessary for 
holding a public service is present in 
most Orthodox and in many Conserva- 
tive congregations daily. Recruiting the 
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tenth man has become a subject for 
humor. No ingenuity is required for 
Sabbath and festival services; a quorum 
is assured. Attendance at a Sabbath or 
festival service in large congregations 
may be considerable, but satisfaction is 
rarely expressed about the ratio between 
the number of members and the number 
of worshipers. At periodic intervals 
many Reform and Conservative congre- 
gations make strenuous efforts to raise 
-the level of attendance. 

On the subject of affiliated organiza- 
tions, we find that they constitute a 
bulwark of support for the congregation. 
They compensate, in one sense, for the 
limited participation of the membership 
in public prayer. The sisterhood is the 
strongest such affiliate. Sisterhoods are 
found in all medium- and large-sized 
Reform and Conservative congregations, 
and in some Orthodox congregations. 
The Reform groups are joined together 
in the National Federation of Temple 
Sisterhoods, the Conservative group in 
the National Women’s League of the 
United Synagogue. The sisterhood is 
commonly in competition with Jewish 
women’s associations which are not 
synagogue based. Conservative sister- 
hood members will frequently belong to 
Hadassah, Reform members to the Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women. 

The prosperity of the sisterhood is 
indicative of the increasing importance 
of women in the functioning of Ameri- 
can Jewish congregations. Women did 
not take part in the study circles of the 
traditional synagogue, and while they 
could attend the religious services they 
came as auditors rather than as full 
participants. At contemporary Reform 
religious services, however, the propor- 
tion of women is frequently higher than 
men and their participation in the serv- 
ice is extensive. The trend in Con- 
servative congregations is more attenu- 
ated but still very noticeable. The elec- 
tion of women to congregational boards 


is now commonplace. It came about 
initially because of the importance of 
the sisterhood in the total program of 
the synagogue. Women sometimes serve 
as officers in Reform congregations 

The men’s club is less successful than 
the sisterhood, but is nonetheless an 
important organization in Reform and 
Conservative congregations. Programs 
are less elaborate and frequently less 
serious in content than those of the 
sisterhood. Fund-raising is more casual. 
Men’s clubs are also in competition with 
secular Jewish associations, most fre- 
quently with the B’nai B’rith. 

While all adult females are invited to 
join the sisterhood and all adult males 
the men’s club, several age-graded and 
specialized clubs are found in the well- 
organized congregation* One of the 
most successful is the “couples club” 
composed of younger married persons. 
Another is the parent-teacher organiza- 
tion. Some congregations have “golden- 
age clubs” meeting on their premises, 
and some have organizations or hold 
entertainments for younger unmarried 
adults. 

Programs of youth activity are spon- 
sored in most Conservative and Reform 
congregations. Since only a small pro- 
portion of young people continue their 
Jewish education during the high school 
years, such groups serve as the only tie 
with the institution. Parents value the 
organizations for the recreational oppor- 
tunities which they afford as well as for 
their indirect influence in discouraging 
dating across ethnic-religious lines. The 
National Federation of Temple Youth 
has chapters in most Reform congrega- 
tions. Its opposite number in the Con- 


“servative movement is the United Syna- 


gogue Youth. 


$ For an attempt to establish a congregation 
without affiliated organizations see Arnold 
Jacob Wolf, “Experimental Synagogue in Sub- 
urbia,” Reconstructionist, Vol 26, No. 7 (May 
13, 1960), pp. 15-19. 
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A recent development is the growth 
of summer camping for children and 
youth. Camping previously was in pri- 
vate hands or under the sponsorship of 
secular Jewish organizations. During 
the past decade both the Reform and 
Conservative movements have devel- 


oped a network of camps throughout : 


the nation. Much less vigorous has 
been the development of adult retreats. 

The recreational programs of indi- 
vidual congregations vary widely. Some, 
particularly in the East, maintain swim- 
ming pools and gymnasiums. Models 
for such developments were the settle- 
ment houses and the Jewish centers 
founded at the turn of the century in 
immigrant neighborhoods or in areas of 
second settlement. Many congregations 
now sponsor day camps during the sum- 
mer months and nursery school pro- 
grams during the school year. 


ADULT STUDY 


The final aspect of the congregational 
program which requires review is the 
traditional one of serving as a center for 
the study by adults of Jewish sacred 
texts. This type of activity has been 
continued in many Orthodox synagogues 
although in attenuated form. For 
several decades many Reform and Con- 
servative groups shifted their educa- 
tional emphasis to public forums fea- 
turing nationally known speakers on 
general topics of current interest. The 
older tradition lived on more as a his- 
torical memory than as current practice, 
while the limitations of such lecture 
series became obvious over a period of 
years. Concurrently the gap between 
the ever increasing educational level of 
the congregation, a substantial propor- 
tion of whom had attended college, and 
the low level of their Jewish education 
was apparent. 

In recent years public forums geared 
to attracting the widest possible 
audiences have been de-emphasized. 


Courses dealing with textual study have 
sometimes been reinstituted in modern- 
ized versions, but current study pro- 
grams are more likely to include Hebrew 
language courses, instruction in how to 
conduct various ceremonies in the home, 
instruction in the ritual of the syna- 
gogue, survey courses of various periods 
of Jewish history, and courses which 
deal with contemporary Jewish prob- 
lems. While guest speakers are utilized, 
their topics are more closely geared to 
Jewish concerns. It is generally con- 
ceded that adult study is a frontier area 
with activity lagging behind the interest 
manifested in the congregation’s recrea- 
tional and associational program. 


PHILANTHROPY 


In the traditional synagogue funds 
were raised or donated for a wide va- 
tiety of philanthropic purposes. With 
the growth of Jewish federations and 
welfare funds in the early decades of 
the century, fund-raising for local, na- 
tional, and international Jewish needs 
became centralized; the larger fund- 
raising organizations made little use of 
the synagogue for their campaigns. Such 
organizations did not wish to limit 
their solicitation to synagogue mem- 
bers. They found, furthermore, that 
even affiliated persons gave in modest 
amounts when approached through the 
synagogue. One important reason for 
this result was that the focus of the 
activity of the individua! was becoming 
more occupational than congregational. 
In a community of independent busi- 
nessmen and free professionals, many of 
whom had had close interpersonal con- 
tacts or a thorough knowledge of each 
other’s affairs, an occupationally based 
campaign was feasible. This type of 
solicitation has been highly effective and 
is still the fundamental mode of organi- 
zation for large campaigns. 

There is, however, a trend toward 
returning to the older tradition of the 
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utilization of the synagogue as an ave- 
nue for fund-raising efforts. The rise 
in synagogue affiliation makes a larger 
public available than formerly through 
congregational channels. The develop- 
ment of varied congregational programs 
has given the average member a stronger 
tie with the institution, The ability 
of the synagogue to evoke sizeable con- 
tributions for its own purposes and for 
“denominational” bodies has given the 
institution new stature in the eyes of 
fund-raising executives. All of this has 
resulted in greater utilization of the 
synagogue for solicitation for general 
Jewish causes. Congregations in the 
larger communities are asked to sponsor 
fund-raising dinners and commonly do 
so for selected campaigns. While a 
sizeable proportion of the largest dona- 
tions announced at such dinners do not 
represent “plus giving,” the donor hav- 
ing already been contacted through the 
trade division of the campaign, some 
additional money is raised through these 
affairs. 

At the dinners for local, national, or 
international Jewish needs the sights are 
high. Most congregations also sponsor 
a variety of funds established for the 
receipt of small donations. These are 
‘given to mark a variety of occasions— 
a birth or a birthday, an engagement or 
a marriage, the recovery from an illness, 
the death of a relative or a friend. 


THE IMPACT OF THE SYNAGOGUE 


Because there are no studies which 
provide data on the changes which take 
place as a result of joining a congrega- 
tion, it is difficult to give a valid account 
of the impact of the synagogue upon 
its membership. And because the im- 
petus for joining is frequently the desire 
to provide a Jewish education for one’s 
children with the attendant willingness 
to modify the Jewish atmosphere of the 
home to conform somewhat more closely 


with that of the religious school, it 
would be difficult to trace any changes 
which occur in the life pattern solely to 
the results of congregational affiliation. 

Given Judaism’s ethnic church char- 
acter and the fact that all Jews are 
equal members in the household of 
Israel, were there even less secularism 
in the Jewish community than obtains 
at present we would expect few dramatic 
instances of religious transformation 
which motivate or follow upon congre- 
gational affiliation and involvement. 
Instances where a type of conversion 
experience has taken place are occasion- 
ally described in the press, but these 
generally have little connection with 
belonging to a congregation.* The usual 
correlate of synagogue affiliation—even 
for the more seriously involved person— 
is the shift of the individual to a net- 
work of new interpersonal associations, 
to give him a somewhat richer insight 
into spiritual problems and Jewish val- 
ues, and to confront him more directly 
with the problem of his observance of 
mitzvoth. Whatever changes in life pat- 
tern occur can frequently be traced not 
so much to a conversion experience but 
to co-optation into the leadership and 
committee structure of the congregation. 

The operation of the modern congre- 
gation demands a variety of professional 
specialists. The newest is the executive 
director, an official who specializes in 
the administrative, fiscal, promotional, 
and building-maintenance problems of 
the congregation. But even with the 
addition of this manager the structure 
of the synagogue provides a variety of 
positions for the congregation member. 


4For a Conservative example see Morton 
Gerla, “Two Who Returned,” United Syna- 
gogue Review, Vol. 11, No 4 (Winter 1959), 
pp. 12-13. For a- Chassidic example see Zal- 
man M. Schachter, “How to Become a Hasid,” 
Jewish Heritage, Spring 1960, pp 33-40. See 
also Arthur A. Cohen, “Why I Choose to be 
a Jew,” Harpers Magazine, Vol 218, No. 
1307 (April 1959), pp 61-66. 
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Whether or not actual power is in the 
” process of shifting from volunteer to 
professional, the tradition of lay control 
is well established. The table of organi- 
zation calls for a sizeable number of 
committees, with some turnover in their 
personnel inevitable. Opportunities for 
workers thus are numerous. And there 
exists the possibility that the individuals 
will assimilate some of the ideal norms 
of the institution in whose behalf they 
labor. This process, however, occurs 
only in a limited number of cases. The 
available research points to the existence 
of a wide disparity between the norms 
preached from the pulpit and those es- 
tablished in creed and code, and the 
actual beliefs and pattern of life of the 
laity.® 

In Orthodoxy the model_of required 
observance is clear but the model is 
less clear in Reform and Conservatism. 
The desire for a code of normative be- 
liefs and practices has been articulated 
in the Reform movement. It has been 
claimed that unless religious standards 
are unambiguous and certain essentials 
required of every Reform Jew, the im- 
pact of the movement will necessarily 
be limited. Those who have had reser- 
vations about the promulgation of a 
code of normative beliefs and practices 
have questioned whether the very con- 
cept of a code, and any implication of 
sanctions, is not antagonistic to the cen- 
tral ideals of Reform Judaism. The di- 
versity of practice among Reform Jews 


5 For a significant report on Orthodoxy see 
Howard W. Polsky, “A Study of Orthodoxy 
in Milwaukee: Social Characteristics, Beliefs 
and Observances,” in Marshall Sklare (Editor), 
The Jews: Social Patterns of an American 
Group (Glencoe, Ilinois: Free Press, 1958), 
pp. 325-35. For the Conservative group see 
United Synagogue of America, National Sur- 
vey on Synagogue Leadership (New York: 
United Synagogue, 1953). For an optimistic 
report on Reform see National Federation of 
Temple Brotherhoods, Current Reform Jew- 
ish Practice (New York: National Federation 
of Temple Brotherhoods, n. d.). 


has prompted critics to ask whether 
a code might not multiply strife and 
defection rather than increase normative 
adherence. The critics have prevailed 
and “guides” rather than:“codes” have 
been promulgated. The guides have 
been issued by individual rabbis rather 
than by authoritative Reform bodies. 

The approach of the Conservative 
movement has been similar to that of 
the Reform. Although standards are 
less ambiguous, no substantial attempt 
has been made either to promulgate a 
code, to interfere with the freedom of 
the individual, or to penalize the non- 
conformist. One approech of the Con- 
servative movement has been to stress 
standards of congregational rather than 
individual practice. Thus no inquiry 
is made into the observance of Aashruth 
by synagogue members but the “Stand- 
ards for Synagogue Practice” of the 
United Synagogue states that: 


Recognizing kRashruth as another basic tenet 
of Judaism, congregations will take all steps 
necessary to insure proper observance of 
kashruth at all functions on the premises 
of the synagogue and at functions away 
from the synagogue which are held under 
their auspices. 


Another approach of the Conservative 
movement has been to inaugurate cam- 
paigns aimed at increasing adherence to 
particular feligious observances rather 
than calling for a generalized reawaken- 
ing to all religious norms. Program ma- 
terials and congregational aids are gen- 
erally issued, but results have not been 
objectively measured. The most notable 
campaign has concerned observance of 
the Sabbath, a crucial aspect of the 
Jewish sacred system and one where the 
distance between religious norms and 
the life pattern of the laity has been 
exceedingly wide. The campaign pub- 
licity not only stressed the man-God 
relationship but also emphasized the 
social utility of Sabbath observance for, 
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in this case, its contribution to improved 
mental health. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The successful institutional adapta- 
tion of the synagogue has been made 
on a variety of levels. The role of the 
rabbi has been redefined—new roles 
have been added and the older ones of 
judge and teacher have either lapsed or 
been reformulated. The synagogue 
member has become a layman. Modest 
demands are made upon him for re- 
ligious observance and manifold oppor- 
tunities are provided for participation in 
synagogue affairs. Religious education 
and recreation for the young are stressed 
as well as attractive leisure-time activi- 
ties for the mature. The modern syna- 
gogue is conducted in a way which is 
in accord with the advancing class and 
status level of the Jewish community. 
Increasingly less emphasis is given to 
adherence to a deviant culture in addi- 
tion to loyalty to religion. To the in- 
dividual the existence and prosperity of 
the neighborhood congregation point to 


the promise of Jewish survival at a time ' 


when the acculturation process is sufh- 
ciently advanced to make it difficult to 
take survival for granted. 

The institutional growth of the syna- 
gogue movement since World War II 
has been exceedingly impressive. There 
has been some growth also in the Jewish 
-coramunity center movement. The cen- 
ters are almost exclusively devoted to 


providing for the leisure-time activities 
of members of the Jewish community. 
They have group workers rather than 
rabbis for leaders, and they offer little 
systematic instruction for the young. 
Although the center movement has ex- 
panded, the synagogue movement has 
expanded far more rapidly and seems 
to be more appealing within the Jewish 
community. 

The prosperity of the synagogue is 
also impressive when congregational 
gains are compared with those made by 
Jewish organizations. Some associa- 
tions—Zionist groups, for example— 
have declined. Other mass organiza- 
tions, like the B’nai B’rith, have main- 
tained their membership or made small 
gains. But the rate of growth even of 
the successful agencies does not compare 
with the gains made by Reform, Con- 
servatism, and, to a considerably lesser 
extent, Orthodoxy. 

There is, then, a strong predilection 
among members of the Jewish group for 
synagogue affiliation in spite of consid- 
erable secularization and of consequent 
wide departures in attitudes and life 
patterns from religious norms. Such a 
predilection presents a challenge of con- 
siderable proportions for a religious in- 
stitution: its very success may serve to 
mask its failure. Furthermore, increas- 
ing involvement with the synagogue in 
comparison with Jewish ethnic associa- 
tions presents the synagogue with grave 
responsibilities for determining the fu- 
ture character of Jewish life in America. 


Financing the Local Church 
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ABSTRACT: The social heritage of the Christian church de- 
rives from Judaism, and methods of financing today’s local 
churches can be traced from the pre-Christian era. Many 
leaders insist that the Jewish tithe of the Old Testament should 
be the basis of church support today. The process of local 
church finance in the earliest days is described in this paper 
and compared with the new, complex methods which are prac- 
ticed by contemporary churches. Churches have grown—in 
numbers and wealth—with the changing society. There is a 
great difference between the “collections” of two generations 
ago and the budgeting and accounting principles of the success- 
ful churches of today. With some of the larger churches oper- 
ating on annual budgets of three quarters of a million dollars, 
and with sixty to eighty persons on their payrolls, a serious con- 
sideration of business methods in church finance is clearly 
warranted. 
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HE Christian Church descends di- 

rectly from Judaism; its founders 
were Jews, and any concept for financ- 
ing the local groups of worshipers would 
naturally be influenced by the Judaic 
cultural heritage. The early Christian 
churches, unlike the Jewish communi- 
ties, were independent organizations; 
_ they lacked any state affiliation, and 
they could not depend upon a state, 
governor, or king to.collect taxes or 
contributions from the people to pay 
the costs of operating local Christian 
societies. 


THe TITHE 


The religious institutions in the Jew- 
ish nations of Israel and Judah were 
supported by levies made upon the 
people for the upkeep of the temple, 
the priesthood, the Levites, and other 
employees of the religious institution. 
The term for the levy used in our Eng- 
lish translations of the Bible is “tithe” 
which means “tenth.” There are many 
supporting instances in the Old Testa- 
ment to show the principle of the tithe. 
The following from the book of Deuter- 
onomy is a good example: 


Ye shall tithe all the yield of your seed, 
which comes forth from the field year by 
year... . And-if the way is too long for 
you, so that you are not able to bring the 
tithe ... then you shall turn it into money, 
and bind up the money in your hand, and 
go to the place which the Lord your God 
chooses.* 


At the end of every three years you shall 
bring forth all of the tithe of your produce 
in the same year, and lay it up within your 
towns; and the Levite, because he has no 
portion or inheritance with you, and the 
sojourner, the fatherless, and the widow, 
who are within your towns shall come and 
eat and be filled.? 


During the history of these Jewish 
nations, however, the principle of the 


1 Deuteronomy 14: 22-25, 
2 Deuteronomy 14: 28, 29. 


tithe was not continuously observed. 
There were periods during which it was 
largely ignored. The Old Testament 
books of Ezra and Nehemiah relate 
some of the difficulties in collecting the 
tithes to rebuild the temple. In the 
book of Malachi we find the prophet 
accusing his people of robbing God by 
not paying their tithes for the religious 
institution, 


From the days of your fathers you have 
turned aside from my statutes and have not 
kept them. Return to me and I will return 
to you, says the Lord of hosis. But you 
say, “How shall we return?” Will man 
rob God? ... Bring the full tithes in the 
storehouse, that there may be food in my 
house; and thereby put me to the test, 
says the Lord of hosts, if I will not open 
the windows of heaven for you and pour 
down for you an overflowing blessing.? 


The tithe, as expressed in these selec- 
tions, seems to have little significance 
in contemporary Judaism.* 

While the term “tithe” appears but a 
few times in the New Testament there 
is evidence that the followers of the 
Christ gave generously from their means. 
It should be remembered that these 
early Christian churches were, above all 
else, Christian fellowships. Those who 
had resources contributed to the aid of 
their less fortunate friends. At one 
time there was a common treasury; 
some gave their entire possessions. The 
first lay officers, the deacons, were given 
the responsibility to feed the hungry, 
the widowed, and the poor. 

The Apostle Paul, who possessed a 


8 Malachi 3: 7, 10 

4 Interesting discussions of this and other 
closely related subjects are found in three 
recently published books. Richard Byfield and 
James P. Shaw, Your Money and Your 
Church (Garden City, N Y.: Doubleday, 
1959); Hiley H. Ward, Creative Giving (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1959); Thomas K. 
Thompson, Stewardship and Contemporary 
Theology (New York: Association Press, 
1959). 
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keen sense of organization, was the first 
leader to prescribe a definite technique 
for raising the resources needed for re- 
lieving the distress of the brethren in 
Jerusalem. 


On the first day of every week, each of you 
is to put something aside and store it up 
as he may prosper, so that contributions 
need not be made when I come,’ 


He outlined in these words a prin- 
ciple of church finance which is gener- 
ally accepted by the churches of our 
day. f 


PROSPERITY OF THE CHURCH 


A period of financial prosperity came 
to the Church when Christianity was 
authorized as the official state religion 
under the Emperor Constantine. For 
the first time, the Christian Church 
began to have great buildings. The 
first of these were the gifts of devout 
families; their magnificent homes were 
given for use as churches. These houses 
established the precedent for the basili- 
can style of Christian church architec- 
ture which was predominant for some 
years. Rome must have been immensely 
wealthy at the time, for the donations 
of money for church buildings were 
enormous. It was also in the era of 
Constantine that the local churches be- 
gan to assume complexity of organiza- 
tion and leadership. 

o [n a volume entitled Antiquities of 
the Christian Church, the author, Joseph 
Bingham,’ gives the following sources of 
income for the local churches: weekly 
or daily oblations to the altar, monthly 
oblations cast into the treasury of the 
Church, gifts and inheritances, allow- 
ances from the crown, inheritances from 
the estates of martyrs and confessors, 


6 I Corinthians 16: 2. 

€ Joseph Bingham. Origines Ecclesiastica, or 
The Antiquities of the Christian Church 
(London: Reeves and Turner, 1878). 


wealth received from heathen temples, 
and estates of clerics who have turned 
secular. 

All gifts were voluntary. There was 
no law requiring the contributions. 
There was, however, a practice of read- 
ing to the congregations the names of 
those who ‘had contributed. Saint 
Jerome seems to have complained that 
thieves and oppressors made contribu- 
tions from their jll-gotten gains and then 
gloried in their wickedness while their 
names were publicly recited by the dea- 
cons of the church among the names . 
of those who had given for the work 
of God. 

The Emperor Constantine was very 
generous with the churches. If a church 
had difficulty meeting its expenses, he 
was always ready to extend help from 
the crown. He encouraged the rich to 
make wills in which they bequeathed 
their property to churches, and he was 
responsible for the laws which required 
any clergymen who turned to other oc- 
cupations to turn their property over 
to the churches they had served. When 
heathen temples were closed, the Chris- 
tian churches received their property. 

The merger of church and state in 
Rome set the pattern for the state church 
which has existed for many generations. 
In most of the state-church countries, 
the local churches received a portion of 
their support from taxes or land grants. 
Today in all of the state-church nations, 
there are nonconforming churches which 
have had to devise their own methods 
for meeting financial obligations. Some 
of the methods used by these churches 
will be discussed in this article. As the 
philosophy of the separation of church 
and state developed, some method had 
to be found to enable local churches to 
be self-supporting. The United States 
has been the scene of much experi- 
mentation in developing a satisfactory 
method for financing the local churches. 
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CHURCH FRONTIERS IN AMERICA 


The state control system continued 
for many years after churches first were 
established on the American continent. 
The Puritans and Pilgrims had sepa- 
rated themselves from the mother coun- 
try, but they carried with them the con- 
cept of the church as a vital part of 
civic life. The town meeting house was 
also the house of worship. The minister 
was on the payroll of the town. Taxes 
were levied to pay the expenses of the 
church. The church-state relationship 
effectively continued. Only after non- 
conformists, such as the Baptists and 
the Quakers, moved into the colonies did 
there arise resistance to the church tax. 

The Virginia colony levied taxes for 
support of the official church, in this 
instance, the Church of England. The 
church-state relationship continued in 
Virginia until, under the leadership of 
James Madison and Thomas Jefferson, 
it was abolished and tolerance of all 
faiths was permitted. North Carolina 
and South Carolina also collected taxes 
to support the Church of England. 

In the New Amsterdam area, the 
Dutch Church became the official church 
and citizens were taxed to support it. 
An interesting protest, written by the 
magistrates of the village of Breuklelen, 
that is, Brooklyn, shows the resentment 
of some of the people of the council to 
the control of their local church by a 
foreign government: 


The burghers and inhabitants of Breuckelen 
generally and the neighbors say that for 
such meager and unsatisfactory service as 
they have had hitherto, even if they could, 
they would not resolve to contribute any- 
thing, for during the two weeks he comes 
here only for a quarter of an hour on Sun- 
day afternoon, gives us only a little, and 
when we think that the prayer or sermon, 
whatever it may be called, is beginning, it 
is already over, so that he gives small edi- 
fication to the congregation. ... We main- 


t 


tain, therefore, that we shall enjoy the 
same if not more edification by appointing 
some one of our midst to read a sermon 
from a book of homilies every Sunday than 
we have hitherto received by the sermon 
or prayer of said Polhemus. 


It is obvious that the local churches 
of this period took their pattern from 
the old countries; Christian stewardship 
in its present form was unknown. 

The American concept of church and 
State was not born with the landing of 
the Pilgrim fathers. It evolved as the 
new nation welcomed a mixture of na- 
tionalities and cultures. It probably is 
the most significant contribution that 
the Americans have made to Chris- 
tian progress, but it forced upon local 
churches and denominational bodies the 
problem of soliciting adequate financial 
support for their religious groups. 

The churches .tried many methods of 
meeting the new challenge. Pew owner- 
ship became popular in the older com- 
munities of the East; it was followed 
by a pew rental system. In the pioneer- 
ing areas, incomes were not sufficiently 
established for pew ownership or rentals. 
Contributions in cash and labor were 
used to erect new churches. Ministers 
learned to take their salaries in vege- 
tables, meat, and other products of the 
land. Where incomes were stabilized, 
the effort was made to have each com- 
minicant sign a pledge for the amount 
he would contribute in the future. On 
the basis of pledges, the churches could 
plan future programs. As wealth devel- 
oped, the more affluent members were 
generous in sharing their riches with the 
churches. . It was not uncommon to find 
a merchant, mill owner, or rancher per- 
sonally assuming a large share of the 
expenses of a church. The words 
“church budget” were unknown until 
the latter part of the nineteenth century. 

In the marginal areas of church fi- 
nance, the women of the church held 
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their chicken suppers and earned, with 
much consecration in toil, the dollars 
which contributed to the support of the 
minister and paid for other activities 
of the church. 

But the real day of church steward- 
ship was still to come. 


CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 


The modern concept of local church 
support is based on a simple statement 
of Christian stewardship. The consti- 
tution of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United States 
of America defines Christian Steward- 
ship as follows: * 


Christian stewardship is the practice of 
systematic and proportionate giving of 
time, abilities, and material possessions, 
based on the conviction that these are a 
tryst from God, to be used ın his service 
for the benefit of all mankind, in grateful 
acknowledgement of Christ’s redeeming 
love. : 


This is a very broad statement which 
is not concerned with the methods used 
to implement the principle. Some, un- 
doubtedly, would have preferred to have 
the tithe recommended as a principle of 
giving. Tithing still is a most effective 
way of financing churches. Many peo- 
ple who tithe insist that they receive 
spiritual benefits from the practice. It 
may still be a potent factor. Christian 
stewardship, however, involves more 
than the tithe. 

The financial obligations of today’s 
local church fall in three areas: 


First, there is the cost of sutable real 
estate and the expense of proper buildings 
for the program of the church. Money for 
this purpose is usually designated as “capi- 


7 Constitution of the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the United States 
of America (New York: National Council of 
Churches, n d). 


tal funds.” Second, there is the amount 
of money needed for the local church pro- 
gram. This amount includes the salaries 
paid to the ministers and other employees, 
the cost of church building maintenance 
and insurance. Third, there is the amount 
of money to be raised for the extension of 
the church program in new areas at home 
and abroad. This must include the teach- 
ing ministry of the gospel; the healing 
munistry of doctors and nurses; and the 
social ministry of feeding the hungry and 
extending aid in times of emergency. 


FINANCING CHuRcH BUILDINGS 


The number of church buildings 
erected during the past fifteen years has 
been tremendous. Year after year the 
total amount spent for new church con- 
struction has increased. In 1959 it ap- ` 
proximated one billion dollars. There 
are indications that it will be just as 
high in 1960. The need for these build- 
ings has resulted from vast population 
movements, the increased birth rate 
among American families, a new reli- 
gious interest, and a new concept of the 
type of building adequate for the mod- 
ern church program. 

The modern church has a multicelled 
program. Hence it requires a multi- 
celled structure. The simplest church 
today requires a physical plant which 
has facilities for worship, education, 
fellowship, administration, storage, heat 
and ventilation, and parking. Today 
many of the denominations are reluctant 
to encourage a church to build unless it 
has at least five acres of land. One acre 
of parking surface, for example, accom- 
modates only one hundred automobiles. 

Before 1900 the average congregation, 
in planning new building, placed more 
than three fourths of the total building 


8 The F. W. Dodge Corporation reports that 
the amount spent on church building con- 
struction in 1959 reached $799,500,000. Other 
sources give higher estimates. 
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in the worship unit. The sanctuary was 
the church. Today, educational and so- 
cial needs require more space than wor- 
ship does. The result is that the total 
cost will be about equally divided be- 
tween the sanctuary and the other units. 

There is, first of all, the expense of 
purchasing satisfactory real estate. That 
varies, of course, among communities, 
but the areas will be few where suitable 
land can be purchased for less than one 
thousand dollars per acre, and it may 
cost ten times that figure. For a congre- 
gation of five hundred people, the cost for 
real estate, plus the building necessary 
for a well-balanced program, with archi- 
tectural fees and landscaping, can hardly 
be less than four hundred thousand dol- 
lars. The cost, in most instances, will 
be greater. Since churches of this size 
may be running on operating budgets of 
twenty to fifty thousand dollars, it is 
easy to see that the financing of a new 
building is something quite apart from 
the annual church budget. It requires 
a different technique. 

New buildings are financed by capi- 
tal fund campaigns conducted by local 
leaders’ or supervised by professional 
fund raisers. These funds are aug- 
mented by contributions from the de- 
nomination, memorial gifts from mem- 
bers and others, and loans from banks 
or other lending agencies. 

The professional fund raiser has found 
a fertile field in the current era of church 
building. Some of the denominations 
have established their own bureaus to 
help the churches in their campaigns. 
There are, of course, many reliable firms 
_and individuals who direct campaigns on 
a fee basis. Most of the campaigns so- 
licit pledges to be paid weekly over a 
period of years. Three years is a popu- 
lar pledge span at the present time. 
Professional leadership, commercial or 
denominational, usually produces more 
pledges in fund campaigns than local, 
volunteer leadership. 


FINANCIAL RESOURCES 


With the inflationary costs of today, 
very few congregations are able to se- 
cure sufficient funds for a complete, new 
building in one financial campaign. The 
campaign must be supplemented. Oc- 
casionally, but not often, churches have 
had sufficient foresight to amass sub- 
stantial building funds prior to the need 
for the building. Perhaps every congre- 
gation should follow the example of in- 
dustry and set aside a definite amount 
each year for replacing the house of 
worship. It is unusual at present to find 
this plan in practice among churches. 

Memorial contributions often are 
available after the completion of the 
campaign. Any effort to solicit such 
funds should be delayed until the over- 
all canvass has been completed. A duly 
appointed committee can compose a list 
of memorials which would be acceptable 
to the church. Memorial gifts may fur- 
nish organs, windows, chancels, chapels, 
and even rooms and pews. The total 
cost of building is thereby reduced. 
Even with this additional income, many 
churches are unable to authorize the 
construction of the complete structure. 

There are two alternatives to build- 
ing a complete, new structure. One al- 
ternative is to build the church by units. 
New architecture styles with ground 
level, expansive buildings can readily be 
adapted to this scheme. The second al- 
ternative is to negotiate a loan with 
some lending institution and to under- 
take a mortgage. There has been a re- 
cent revival of an old practice for per- 
mitting church members to lend the 
money. The members who make the 
loans accept debenture notes based on 
Sunday offerings of the church. This 
can be a very simple matter if the notes 
are not offered for public sale; or it can 
develop into a full-fledged issue of mort- 
gage bonds cleared by the state securi- 
ties commission or agency. 


N 
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Any loan, whether protected as a 
mortgage or based on church income, 
must be paid in regular monthly, quar- 
terly, semi-annual], or annual payments. 
From the time that the loan is granted, 
the local church budget must provide 
for repaying it in an orderly way.® 


THe ANNUAL CHURCH BUDGET 


In church finance, the decade of 
1900-1910 marks the division between 
the pioneer church and the modern 
church in America. Two innovations 
were introduced which revolutionized 
church incomes. The first was the 
“every member canvass,” which is a 
plan by which every family in the 
parish or congregation is reached for a 
pledge toward the support of the church. 
The second was the improvement in 
printing processes which allowed weekly 
contribution envelopes to be printed, 
numbered serially, and dated chrono- 
logically, in one operation. This made 
it possible to give to each individual 
a package of fifty-two envelopes, each 
carrying the name of the local church, 
in, which to pay his pledge. Weekly 
payments revolutionized church finance, 
increased the giving by congregations 
many times over. simplified accounting 
procedures, and made it possible to pro- 
ject a yearly financial program. 

Envelope manufacturers have co-op- 
erated in making giving easy. Enve- 
lopes of many sizes and varieties are 
offered; there are single pocket enve- 
lopes, duplex envelopes, and triplex en- 
velopes; some are printed in colors for 
variety. One manufacturer even prints 
brief homilies on the back of his church 
envelopes. 

This growth in income made possible 


9 An excellent study of budgeting end the 
every member canvass is found in Richard 
Byfield and James P Shaw, Your Money and 
Your Church (Garden City, N Y: Double- 
day, 1959) 


the multiplication of service units in 
the church program. In the same era, 
1900-1910, graded Sunday school les- 
sons were introduced; church offices be- 
gan to make their appearances; and, 
for the first time in American history, 
the minister, as the head of the church, 
found himself responsible for directing 
an organization in addition to conduct- 
ing services. 

During the ensuing decades many 
variations of the every member canvass 
have developed. Denominational lead- 
ers originally emphasized the biblical 
method. Jesus sent out his disciples in 
pairs, and church solicitors went out two 
by two. Subsequent variations have 
placed less stress on biblical authority 
and more on thoroughness and results. 
Some churches substituted “loyalty Sun- 
days” for the canvass; others solicited 
on a group rather than household basis. 
In church building campaigns, an effort 
currently is made to have the solicitor 
represent the same income bracket as 
the persons solicited. Many churches 
have experimented with direct mail can- 
vasses. Regardless of methods used, 
however, the two basic principles re- 
main. Every member and affiliate must 
be given the opportunity to make a 
pledge, and weekly contributions must 
be stressed The point has been made 
many times that two dollars per Sun- 
day is greater than-one hundred dollars 
per year. 

The church budget usually is made 
before the solicitation of pledges takes 
place. A frequent procedure is to have 
the prepared budget in the hands of the 
prospective contributors before they are . 
solicited. A pledge, then, is a vote of 
approval for the budget. 

The preparation of a church budget 
may be a very simple or complex affair 
depending upon the size of the church, 
its program, its financial resources, and 
its responsibilities. The budget is a de- 
tailed estimate of the amount of money 
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the church will need to operate during 
the forthcoming year. In the pioneer 
days, budgets were not made. A pio- 
neer budget would have listed few ex- 
penses: the minister, the custodian, in- 
surance, taxes, a few public utilities, 
building maintenance, and perhaps a 
subscription to missionary work. 

The local church budgets of today, 
exclusive of building funds, range in the 
Protestant churches from four or five 
thousand dollars to three quarters of 
a million dollars. Every church that 
makes a budget starts with two general 
classifications, local church expenses and 
benevolences. The first is self-explana- 
tory. It includes subclassifications such 
as salaries and pensions, music, church 
school, building maintenance, publicity, 
debt retirement, and so on. The second 
classification, benevolences, includes 
contributions for the various missionary 
and denominational programs, denomi- 
national activities, interdenominational 
activities, and social service. 

After the classifications have been sub- 
divided, the expenditures of the past 
year are compared with the estimated 
needs of the next year. What employees 
should have wage increases? Will heat- 
ing costs increase? What painting and 
decorating is advisable? The trustees, 
or the group handling this study, will 
require information and estimates from 
each department of the church program. 
The committee must consider the de- 
partmental requests along with other 
requirements and decide how much of 
each request can be accepted and re- 
ferred to the congregation. 

Members of the finance committee 
usually are volunteer workers, and, in 
larger churches, they give much time 
and effort in trying to reconcile figures 
and to produce a budget within the finan- 
cial resources of their church. When 
the budget has finally been composed, 
it may be given to the canvassing com- 
mittee which will have charge of or- 


ganizing the campaign for the solicita- 
tion of pledges. 

There is a growing effort to develop a 
means of soliciting and collecting the 
necessary funds without the tiring work 
of personal visitation. Some churches 
have successfully made their canvasses 
without a formal budget. In a pre- 
budget canvass, members are asked to 
give to the church as the Lord has pros- 
pered them. The resulting increased 
pledges, in many instances, have been 
astounding. The proponents of this 
plan argue that the average person will 
give more generously when he is asked 
to thank God for the good things of life, 
than when he is asked to pay for sala- 
ries, public utilities, and debt reduction. 
But the plan is still—in the view of this 
writer—just one more idea to vary the 
every member canvass. 

There have been some experiments in 
trying to secure church support through 
assessments on the members or a def- 
nite membership fee. These have not, 
as a rule, been successful. The rule ear- 
lier mentioned, which was laid down by 
the Apostle Paul, is to stress the im- 
portance of personal stewardship as the 
most effective method of fund raising 
for the church.*° 


ACCOUNTING 


After the canvass has been conducted 
and the pledges secured, the ‘remaining 
aspect of church finance has to do with 
the efficient collection of pledges, the 
proper recording of amounts paid, the 
acceptance and payment of the financial 
obligations. During the ages, religious 
services have included, as a vital part 


10 Detailed studies of church budgeting and 
accounting can be found in William H. Leach, 
‘Handbook of Church Management (New 
York: Prentice Hall, 1958); John C. Brauer, 
Eficient Church Management (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1960); David R Holt, TI, 
Handbook of Church Finance (New York: 


Macmillan, 1960). 
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of the worship service, the receiving and 
blessing of gifts from the members. The 
“offertory,” in the early church, was the 
opportunity for each of the congrega- 
tion to receive the elements of holy com- 
munion. The meaning of the term 
has been changed in the contemporary 
church. The offering is the opportunity 
for the congregants to present their gifts 
to God. A typical prayer of dedication 
is as follows: 


O God, of whose bounty we have all re- 
ceived; accept this offering of thy people; 
and so follow it with thy blessing that it 
may promote peace and good will among 
men, and advance the kingdom of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 


The theology of the offering is well 


expressed in the words of a hymn writ- 
ten in 1864 by Bishop W. Walsham 
How: 


We give Thee by Thine own, 
What-e’er the gift may be: 
All that we have is thine alone, 

A trust alone from Thee. 


A great proportion of pledges are left 
at the altar of the church by those who 
have made pledges. Giving in that 
manner has the aspect of an act of 
worship. 

Tabulations are necessary. The gifts 


must be counted to ascertain that 
the enclosures correspond with figures 


marked on the envelope. The account- 
ing is the responsibility of the church 
treasurer or financial secretary. In a 
church which has a professional staff, 
one of these officers supervises the count 
and the actual work is done by one of 
the office secretaries. Most churches 
use patented forms which are obtainable 
from religious supply houses. Weekly 
sums are listed, usually for quarterly 
periods. Contributions are recorded in 
three areas: local expense, benevolence, 
and church building. Experience shows 
the efficacy of statements sent either 


monthly or quarterly to each church 
member. When the contributor uses 
weekly offering envelopes, which are 
dated for each Sunday, he automatically 
makes a weekly report of his contribu- 
tions. Sending a quarterly statement to 
him will either commend him for his 
faithfulness or remind him to meet his 
obligation for any amounts which are 
still due. 

The financial secretary must have a 
system for keeping a record of indi- 
vidual Sunday contributions. He must 
also keep a receipts journal in which he 
records the totals from the Sunday of- 
ferings along with amounts mailed into 
the church office, income from interest, 
rents, dividends, and any other revenue 
items. He must keep a disbursing jour- 
nal in which expenditures are entered. 
The wise church accountant will use a 
system which enables him to keep a cur- 
rent daily check on the total disburse- 
ments for each classification of the 
budget. 


How Many TREASURERS? 


It has been shown that there are 
three main financial requirements of the 
loca] church—the local church expenses, 
benevolences, and new church construc- 
tion. ‘Traditionally, the churches have 
had two treasurers—one for the local 
church account, a second for benevo- 
lence funds. With the increase in 
staffed church offices, the two accounts 
can usually be handled through the 
same desk. The building fund, how- 
ever, presents a complex problem. The 
pledges for the capital fund should be 
segregated from the other funds of the 
church and should be entrusted to a 
different treasurer. When the time 
comes that the church is able to take 
over the financial obligations of the new 
building, the building committee may 
ask to be discharged and the building 
fund can be integrated into the local 
church budget. 
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One interesting concomitant of the 
growth in size and wealth of local con- 
gregations is the addition of the office 
of church business administrator. This 
office usually is a full-time position held 
by an individual who has had business 
experience. The church business ad- 
ministrator is responsible for all office 
procedures, for raising all except capi- 
tal funds, and for accounting. 


Some final admonitions might be 
added. 

Every congregation should require an 
annual audit of its books, and this audit 
should be made by some unrelated 
agency. All officers and employees who 
handle church funds should be bonded, 
not only for security reasons, but also 
to assure contributors that the Lord’s 
business is conducted in an orderly way. 


Ecological Changes and the Church 


By Truman B. Douctass 


ABSTRACT: The Church, as a human institution, is affected 
by every social and cultural change which occurs in its envi- 
ronment. Of all human institutions, however, the Church is 
probably the most conservative. The current awakening of 
religious interest throughout the United States presents the 
Church with many opportunities and confronts it with potential 
dangers. The danger exists that emphasis upon quantitative 
growth will obscure the need for qualitative excellence. A well- 
educated laity will embarrass the church whose educational 
standards for the clergy fall below those for business and the 
professions. Although the churches speak boldly for liberal 
reform, they lag behind government, the armed services, sports, 
and industry in implementing liberal programs. It is not cer- 
tain that the Church speaks relevantly to an urban-dominated 
culture. It is certain that the churches have-overlooked many 
opportunities in the innercity areas. Although denominational 
ties have lost much meaning among laymen, many denomina- 
tions aggressively perpetuate their separate existences. Unions 
between differently organized denominations, rather than re- 
unions within splintered denominations, indicate real accom- 
plishment in social adjustment —Ed. | 
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ECOLOGICAL CHANGES AND THE CHURCH 


N adequate review of ecological 
changes as they affect the Church 
would include consideration of nearly 
all the major sociological changes that 
have occurred in American life in re- 
cent years. These changes constitute 
important aspects of the environment 
with which the Church interacts. There 
is scarcely any feature of human society 
which does not influence the estate of 
the churches. Economic conditions, 
population shifts, family life, class struc- 
ture, race relations, education, leisure, 
changes in the distribution of age 
groups, the condition of the general cul- 
ture, the definition and redefinition of 
social goals—all have their consequences 
for the Church. 

Because the Church is in many re- 
spects a conservative institution, these 
ecological changes frequently present 
themselves to the Church in the form 
of problems and dilemmas for those who 
shape its policies, plans, and program. 

There are, of course, churchmen who 
adopt what is essentially'a transcenden- 
talist view of the Church. They would 
claim that in its essential characteristics 
the Church is untouched by outward 
change. They feel that the lines of the 
Doxology which read, “As it was in the 
beginning, is now and ever shall be,” 
apply equally to the teachings of the 
Christian Gospel and to the primary 
features of the Church. If, however, 
one believes, as does this writer, that 
in addition to its divinely given attri- 
butes the Church bears the marks of a 
human institution, then every change 
occurring in society and its culture has 
implications for and effects upon the 
Church. 


QUANTITATIVE CHANGES 


Some conspicuous quantitative changes 
have had major effects upon the life 
and activity of the churches. The popu- 
lation upsurge and increased mobility 
constitute such obvious features of 
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twentieth-century American society that 
the Church, even in its most conserva- 
tive expressions, has not been able to 
ignore them. 

A quarter of a century ago the Prot- 
estant churches were persuaded that the 
period of church extension—of estab- 
lishing new churches—-was virtually 
ended in the United States. This con- 
viction was articulated at a congress of 
home mission boards held in Washing- 
ton, D. C. under the sponsorship of 
the Home Missions Council of North 
America. At this meeting the convic- 
tion was expressed that the settlement 
of the country had been completed, that 
the population had reached a point of 
stability, that the nation was adequately 
provided with churches, and that, there- 
fore, the home mission boards could 
turn their energies and resources to 
other tasks. 

These prognostications were com- 
pletely negated by subsequent events— 
primarily by the population explosion, 
the wartime and postwar migrations of 
the American people, the continuing 
suburban trend, and the creation of 
multitudes of new communities. As a 
consequence, the intimation that the 
churches would refrain from major ef- 
forts in the field of church expansion 
has proved to be far from correct. For 
a number of years the churches have 
been organizing new congregations at 
the rate of approximately 10,000 
per year. The value of new construc- 
tion of religious buildings rose from 
$117,000,000 in 1923, to $863,000,000 
in 1958 and will closely approach a 
billion dollars in 1960. 

Thoughtful church leaders are begin- 
ning to realize that these .expansionist 
phenomena have their dangers. There 
is danger that the denominations will be 
more interested in reaping a statistical 
harvest than in making certain that the 
religious needs of communities are well 
served. Churches are likely to give more 
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attention to quantitative growth than 
to the improvement of the qualitative 
excellence of their programs. There is 
danger that in the vast reshuffling of our 
population, and in the attendant con- 
centration of the churches upon numeri- 
cal increase, individuals will be lost to 
view. A mobile population requires 
more mobile forms of pastoral care than 
the Protestant churches have yet de- 
vised. It is more impressive for the min- 
ister’s record to add ten new members 
to the rolls of his church than to make 
certain that ten old members who have 
moved to new places are established in 
churches in their new homes. There is 
danger that with all the building and 
rebuilding of church edifices, churches 
will be known for the comfort and mod- 
ernity of their structures rather than for 
the Gospel they preach and for the 
quality of Christian life exhibited by 
the congregation. 


Tar RELIGIOUS REVIVAL 


Church members now constitute 63 
per cent of the population of the United 
States. This compares with 16 per cent 
in 1850 and 22 per cent in 1900. There 
is much debate about the accuracy of 
these figures. One variable which is not 
taken adequately into account in com- 
paring the statistics reported by the 
churches is the changing conception of 
a church “member.” For example, in 
the case of the Episcopal Church, in 
1916 only 1 per cent of its members 
were children under 13, as compared 
with 26 per cent in 1926. Efforts have 
been made to standardize the statistics 
by calculating the percentage of people 
aged 13 and over who are recorded as 
church members, since denominations 
vary greatly in their practice of enroll- 
ing children. When this correction is 
made the figures do not show, as is fre- 
quently assumed, a steady rise in the 
proportion of church members in the 
total population since the beginning of 


the century. They show, rather, a de- 
cline from 1916 to 1940—55 per cent 
in 1916 and 50.7 per cent in 1940— 
and a notable rise thereafter. “In other 
words the American revival dates not 
from 1900 or before, but from 1940 or 
shortly after.” 1 The growth since 1940 
has been impressive—from 50.7 per 
cent to 63 per cent of the population 
in 1958. Today the membership of 
religious bodies in the United States 
exceeds 110,000,000. 

There is a question whether this in- 
creased popularity represents a success 
or an embarrassment for the churches. 
It has produced, according to Martin E. 
Marty,” 


.., the erosion of particularity, the smooth- 
ing of the edges of witness, the loss of reli- 
zious content. Particularity is challenged by 
a blurry, generalized religion; distinctive 
witness is confronted by amiable syncre- 
tism; theological content is often replaced 
by sentiments about religion. There are inti- 
mations that many churches represent a 
kind of American Shinto and that their 
popularity is gained by their identification 
with the “American way.” They have 
tended to become simply one aspect of the 
general culture rather than being in ten- 
sion with it and exercising a critical func- 
tion toward it. 


CLASS AND RACE 


The effects upon the churches of 
changes in the class structure of Ameri- 
can society are largely indeterminate. 

Evidence is abundant that a revolu- 
tion is occurring in the racial and class 
composition of our nation. . One rele- 
vant set of facts pertains to the compo- 
sition of the labor force. The number 
of farmers, for example, declined from 
16.5 per cent of the labor force in 1910 
to 7.3 per cent in 1950. The propor- 
tion of farm laborers declined from 14.5 

1 Michael Argyle, Religious Behavior (Glen- 
coe, Il.: Free Press, 1958), pp. 28-29. ° 


2? Martin E. Marty, The New Shape of 
American Religion (New York: Harper, 1958). 
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per cent in 1910 to 4.3 per cent in 1950. 
During the same forty year span, pro- 
fessional persons increased from 4.4 per 
cent of the labor force to 8.5 per cent, 
and the proportion of clerks, salespeople, 
and those in similar occupations in- 
creased from 10.2 per cent to 18.9 per 
cent.? White-collar workers increased 
in number from 5,115,000 in 1900 to 
21,600,000 in 1950. They now consti- 
tute 36.6 per cent of the labor force 
as compared with 17.6 per cent in 1900.* 
There has been a parallel change in the 
distribution of income. In 1929, 65 per 
cent of the population had incomes 
under $3,000 per year. In 1951 this 
portion was reduced to 46 per cent. The 
proportion receiving incomes between 
$3,000 and $7,500 rose from 29 per 
cent in 1929 to 47 per cent in 1951.° 
Little is known of the effects of these 
changes upon the Church. No signifi- 
cant amount of research has been done 
in this field. It seems evident, however, 
that some of the widely held presuppo- 
sitions regarding the relationship be- 
tween social class and the churches have 
not been substantiated. For example, 
it might have been expected that with 
the virtual disappearance of an Ameri- 
can proletariat, the so-called pentecostal 
sects—churches which allegedly drew 
their membership primarily from the 
economically disadvantaged groups— 
would have ceased to flourish. This has 
not been the case. The Assemblies of 
God increased their membership from 
6,700 in 1916 to 148,000 in 1936; they 
continued this growth and reached a 
membership of more than 505,000 in 
1958. The Pilgrim Holiness Church had 
5,300 members in 1916, 20,100 in 1936, 
and 32,600 in 1958. The Pentecostal 


2 Joseph A. Kahl, The American Class Struc- 
ture (New York: Rinehart, 1957), p. 57. 

4United States Census Bureau, News Re- 
lease, August 31, 1958. 

5 Figures from Business Week, October 1952, 
with income in terms of 1951 dolars. 


Holiness Church had 5,600 members in 
1916, 20,100 in 1936, and 32,600 in 
1958.8 j 

Conversely, the churches which might 
have been expected to benefit from the 
number of what Vance Packard calls 
“the strivers for upward mobility”— 
namely, such denominations as the Epis- 
copal, Congregational, and Presbyterian 
Churches—have exhibited no gains 
which are disproportionate to those 
made by other denominations which pre- 
sumably offer fewer social advantages. 

At least three factors seem to have 
contributed to the failure of church 
members to behave according to antici- 
pated formulas. First, church affilia- 
tions seem to be more stable than other 
social affiliations and do not seem to 
be affected—at least not immediately— 
by a change of status. Second, some 
of the Pentecostal sects have steadily 
grown more respectable, have changed 
their character to conform to the 
changed class status of their member- 
ship, and have taken on more of the 
ways of the conventional ‘old-line” 
churches. For example, the General 
Conference of the Seventh Day Baptist 
denomination has joined the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the United States of America. Third, 
the evangelizing zeal of the Pentecostal 
groups has not waned as their members 
have acquired economic advantage and 
social status—nor has the zeal of such 
denominations as the Episcopal, Con- 
gregational, and Presbyterian notably 
increased, it would seem, as changes in 
the class structure of the nation have 
presented them with the sociological 
bases of larger opportunity. 

One of the anomalies in this area of 
class-race relationships is the fact that 
the denominations which have been 


ê Figures from Census of Religious Bodies 
1906-36 and Yearbook of American Churches 
1960 (New York: National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A, 1960) 
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known as churches of the proletariat 
have made slower progress toward the 
integration of Negroes into their mem- 
bership than have some of the longer 
established and presumably more so- 
cially conservative bodies. In 1950 a 
survey of Presbyterian, United States of 
America churches disclosed that out of 
2,706 reporting congregations, 832 were 
integrated. A 1958 study of Congrega- 
tional Christian churches in metropoli- 
tan areas found that 12 per cent in- 
cluded Negro members and that 49 per 
cent were willing to accept Negroes as 
members. The Protestant Council of 
New York City asserts on the basis of 
a recent study that half the churches 
in that city have an interracial member- 
ship. Liston Pope estimates that about 
10 per cent-of the total number of 
Protestant churches in the nation are 
interracial.” This figure is five times as 
large as the corresponding figure for ten 
years ago. There is no evidence that 
the Pentecostal sects have shown any 
similar disposition toward integration. 
This is probably due, in the frst place, 
to their tendency to make a radical 
separation between faith and social eth- 
ics and, in the second place, to the fact 
that many of these sects have their 
greatest strength in the South. 

The most intensive study yet made 
of the attitudes and practices of a single 
denomination respecting racial integra- 
tion covered the Congregational Chris- 
tian churches in standard metropolitan 
areas. Questionnaires were seni to all 
the churches of that denomination in 
such areas. When congregations showed 
themselves willing to participate in the 
study, interviews were held with the 
minister and at-least one lay official. 
Of the 1,500 churches of the denomina- 
tion located in standard metropolitan 
areas, 1,054 took part in the study. 

Two significant and encouraging facts 


7 Liston Pope, The Kingdom Beyond Caste 
(New York: Friendship Press, 1957) 


were disclosed. First, some modest gains 
in racial inclusiveness were . revealed. 
The survey showed that 26.6 per cent of 
the churches in metropolitan communi- 
ties included in their membership repre- 
sentatives of at least one minority 
group. A less thorough study made 
twelve years previously revealed that 
only 17 per cent of these churches could 
be classified as inclusive. 

Second, in the opinion of ministers 
and lay leaders, well over half the con- 
gregations studied—63.4 per cent of 
them—would support their pastors in 
implementing a policy of racial inclu- 
siveness. 

There were some disheartening find- 
ings. Nearly half the local churches 
that were studied had no definite policy 
for receiving members of racial minori- 
ties. Approximately 70 per cent said 
they had never confronted a situation 
that required decision in that area of 
policy. Since the study was limited to 
highly urbanized communities where the 
size of racial minorities has rapidly in- 
creased in recent years, it is evident 
that the churches are not aggressively 
pressing toward a policy of racial in- 
clusiveness. 

In the opinion of a large number of 
lay officers of churches, the pastors 
would have more support for programs 
of desegregation in the community than 
in their own churches. Dr. Herman 
Long, the director of the study, consid- 
ered this the most negative finding. 

A majority—51.4 per cent—of the lay 
respondents from the Midwest believed 
that there are exceptions to the denomi- 
nation’s announced policy of uncondi- 
tional hospitality to members of all 
racial groups. It is alarming that what 
has been considered the southern pat- 
tern may also be the midwestern 
pattern. 

A general result of the study was to 
indicate that in a period of history when 
events in the realm of human relations 
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move with lethal swiftness the churches 
proceed with glacial slowness. The ex- 
tent of integration in the churches com- 


pares unfavorably with accomplishments 


in other areas such as employment in 
federal and state governments, the 
armed services, professional sports, labor 
unions, institutions of higher education, 
and so on.® 


CITY AND SUBURB 


The city and the suburb are obverse 
sides of a primary problem-area for the 
work of the churches. Nearly every 
denomination has acknowledged pub- 
licly that from the standpoint of insti- 
tutional strength it is losing ground in 
-the inner city. Most denominations 
also acknowledge that with the whole 
nation coming under the influence of a 
predominantly urban culture, the failure 
of the Church to find its place in the 
city raises questions concerning the rele- 
vance of its message and program to 
modern society. 

Curiously, some denominations are 
troubled almost as much by their suc- 
cesses in the suburbs as by their failures 
in the inner city. This seems strange, 
for in a number of instances denomina- 
tional programs of suburban expansion 
were undertaken as a deliberate plan for 
compensating losses of institutions and 
members in the central metropolitan 
areas. 

Meanwhile, the “exploding metropo- 
lis” continues to explode. The 168 
standard metropolitan areas have stead- 
ily increased their share of the country’s 
population. In July 1958 these areas 
included 59 per cent of the total popu- 
lation of the United States. Within 
these areas, the suburbs continue to 


8 Herman H. Long, FeHowship For Whom? 
A Study of Racial Inclustveness in Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches (New York: De- 
partment of Race Relations, the Board of 
Home Missions, 1958). 


grow at a faster rate than the central 
cities. Between April 1950 and July 
1958, about 12.4 million people were 
added to the population of communities 
adjacent to our larger cities, giving an 
average annual increase of 3.7 per cent 
annually. This is almost three times 
the rate of growth within these cities 
and more than double the rate for the 
country asa whole. While, for example, 
there has been no appreciable popula- 
tion change in New York City, Jersey 
City, and Newark, the adjacent com- 
munities have increased at the rate of 
3.9 per cent a year. A gain of 1.6 mil- 
lion persons has occurred in the New 
York-Northeastern New Jersey standard 
metropolitan area. This gain is ex- 
ceeded only by the increase in the Los 
Angeles area.’ 

The embarrassment of the Church 
concerning its suburban prosperity has 
been mentioned. The Church does not 
minimize its responsibility for providing 
religious ministries to the millions of 
people who have moved to the burgeon- 
ing suburbs, nor does it ignore the fact 
that many of these people occupy posi- 
tions of strategic influence in American 
society. The Church is ill at ease over 
its success because of the relative sim- 
plicity of its adaptation to a suburban 
environment. Church leaders are begin- 
ning to recognize that the task of estab- 
lishing a successful church in a new, 
rapidly growing suburb is scarcely more 
difficult than the problem of establish- 
ing a filling station on a new superhigh- 
way. The Church is disturbed at find- 
ing itself too readily at home in a 
one-class community. It is haunted by 
the consciousness of its essential nature 
as an inclusive fellowship in which dis- 
tinctions of “Greek and barbarian, wise 
and simple, bond and free” are tran- 
scended. 


° Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
Statistical Bulletin (New York Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co, October 1959). 
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On the other hand, the problems of 
the Protestant churches in the central 
city are not simply functions of popu- 
lation increase or decrease. There ap- 
pears to be something in the urban 
community and its culture which is 
alien, if not hostile, to the Church. For 
example, during a period when 200,000 
people were moving into New York City 
in the area below Fourteenth Street, 
seventeen Protestant churches moved 
out.?° 

One probable cause of the Church’s 
alienation from the city is the fact that 
a large proportion of ministers come 
from rural and small-town communities. 
A recent study of the sources of the 
Protestant ministry revealed that in a 
sampling of 1,709 ministerial students 
only 36 per cent came from cities of 
more than 25,000 population. Because 
of their rural and small-town origins, 
many ministers bring to their work in 
a city church a distaste for city ways. 
Facing the life of the city, the average 
Protestant minister’s dominant emotion 
seems to be not the “love that casteth 
out fear,” but the fear that excludes 
love. He is terrified by the vast ag- 
glomeration of human beings, by the 
city’s monstrous vitality, myriad forms, 
restless energies, and by the impudent 
way in which it deals with the proprie- 
ties which a polite, middle-class Protes- 
tantism identifies with a “Christian 
culture.” The minister is likely to be 
disabled from dealing with city people 
by his moralistic approach to their prob- 
lems. He looks with disapproval upon 
an institution of such importance as the 
neighborhood tavern. He is appalled by 
the extravagance, late hours, an¢ alco- 
holic excesses of city people and judges 
these “sins” far more harshly than 


- 


small-town snooping, gossip, philistin- 


“20'Ross W. Sarderson, The Church Serves 
the Changing City (New York. Harper, 1955), 
p 2387 
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ism, and cruelty toward the noncon- 
formist.** 


OTHER CULTURAL CHANGES 


Other changes in the culture are 
presenting the Church with problems 
and with opportunities only partially 
r ali I: ] ‘ 


There is, for example, the growth of 
leisure. More and more the attention 
of the individual American and the 
family is centered on the use of the 
hours and days away from productive 
work. Approximately 15 per cent of 
total consumer expenditures are annu- 
ally spent on leisure-time activities. 
With the arrival of the five-day week, 
and with the prospect of the four-day 
or even three-day week, the Church 
must reconsider its program in the light 
of a three-day or four-day “sabbath.” 
The inviolability of the hour of eleven 
o'clock on Sunday morning and the 
universally observed time for corporate 
worship is brought into question. One 
church in New York City has had some 
success in its experiment with holding 
its weekly service of congregational wor- 
ship on Friday evening in the summer 
time. Many churches are developing 
programs of adult education—often in 
the form of small groups engaged in the 
study of theology and biblical -subjects 
—as ways of providing constructive 
leisure-time activities. 

Another major cultural change is 
what Peter Drucker calls the educa- 
tional revolution. Education today, in- 
stead of removing people from the pro- 
ductive enterprise into a leisure class as 
it often did in the past, has become 
almost a prerequisite to effective par- 
ticipation in the productive process. 
This fact constitutes an authentic revo- 
lution. 

11 Truman B Douglass, “The Job the Prot- 


estants Shirk,” Harpers Magazine (November 
1958). 
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What does this revolution mean for 
churches that have set mediocre stand- 
ards for the education of their ministry? 
What does it mean for churches whose 
outlook has been essentially anti-intel- 
lectual. The presence in their congre- 
gations of large numbers of persons who 
have been trained in the principles of 
critical thought constitutes a new situa- 
tion which the churches have only begun 
to face. 


DENOMINATIONAL IRRELEVANCE 


Finally, a general observation that 
must be made about the changed situa- 
tion of the churches is that the denomi- 
national system which characterizes reli- 
gious affairs in America is becoming 
increasingly irrelevant to the actualities 
of our society and culture. While this 
irrelevance is becoming more clearly 
visible, the denominations, with their 
enlarged memberships and increased 
financial prosperity, become more self- 
assertive and tend to dominate the reli- 
gious scene. 

All churches in the United States, 
including the Roman Catholic Church 
and the “undenominational” associa- 
tion of Community Churches, are also 
sects. As the sectarian system becomes 
stronger and its constituent denomina- 
tions become increasingly powerful, it 
alsc becomes less and less pertinent to 
the realities of American life. The so- 
called religious revival of the last decade 
has to be appraised in the light of the 
increasing irrelevancy of the fundamen- 
tal structure of the Church in this 
nation. 

The irrelevancy has been produced 
by some of the social and cultural facts 
that have been considered in this 
article. 

One of these facts is the mobility of 
the American people. No church, not 
even the largest, is ubiquitous. When 
pecple are moving to the extent that 


the American people have been moving 
since 1945, many of them settle in 
places where no church of their tradi- 
tional denominational affiliation is pres- 
ent. In consequence, many of them 
change their denominational associa- 
tions They discover that this can be 
done without impairing—often, indeed, 
enriching——their religious experience. 
Many pastors of urban churches annu- 
ally receive by transfer from congrega- 
tions of other denominations three or 
four times as many members as they 
receive by transfer from congregations 
of their own denomination. It is evi- 
dent that for many persons denomina- 
tional loyalty ranks low among the 
considerations which influence their 
choice of a local church. Convenience 
of access, good Sunday School facilities 
for the children, the general excellence 
of the church’s reputation and program, 
even availability of parking space may 
be more important factors than the con- 
tinuance of an existing denominational 
affiliation. 

A recent survey which included inter- 
views with 4,100 members of Congrega- 
tional Christian churches in all parts 
of the country, revealed that only one 
member out of three was originally 
a Congregationalist?* The churches 
studied derived over one half of their 
present membership from four other de- 
nominations: Methodist—18 per cent; 
Presbyterian—15 per cent; Baptist—11 
per cent; and Lutheran—8 per cent. 
Two per cent of the members included 
in this study originally were Roman 
Catholics. 

On the point of the historic theologi- 
cal and ecclesiological controversies 
which zaroduced the separated denomi- 
nations, the indifference of the laity is 
monumental. It has increasingly come 
to be recognizea by both clergy and 


12 Yoshio Fukuyama (Research for doc- 
toral dissertation, University of Chicago). 
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laity that many of the persons who 
avoid the Church do so not because of 
the “offense of the Cross,” but because 
they are repelled by the offense of com- 
peting denominations. 


DENOMINATIONAL DILEMMA 


Can anyone seriously believe that 
these separated: clans and tribes of the 
Christian family have any relevance to 


the real problems that humanity con-- 


fronts in our time, or that their pros- 
perity or lack of it provides any stand- 
ard for judging the advance of the 
Christian movement? The statistical 
records of the denominations are not 
only notorious examples of the do-it- 
yourself craft of “how to lie with sta- 
tistics,’ but are virtually meaningless 
as measurements of Christian accom- 
plishment. One reads the recruiting 
literature of almost any denomination 
and tries vainly to find some resem- 
blance to the criteria of the New Testa- 
ment.’ The motivations to which appeal 
is made are not essentially different 
from the apologetic for the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce or the Neighbor- 
hood Improvement Association. They 
say, in effect: 


Join us because we are a great organization 
with so many million members and so 
many thousand congregations. We have a 
noble tradition; we were brought to this 
country by passengers on the Mayflower. 
We have spawned the following well-known 
personalities. In this nuclear age, when 
the whole world is a neighborhood, we have 
missions from northern Greenland to Tierra 
del Fuego Furthermore, through the in- 
fluence of our great personalities and our 
spiritual teaching we are one of the chief 
bastions for the defense of the American 
way of life. 


Ne 


When a denomination is asked what 
is the relationship of this type of pub- 
licity to Christ’s summons to “leave all 
and follow me,” or to “do the things I 
command you,” the answer is, “None 
whatever.” This discontinuity is widely 
recognized. The response of intelligent 
persons to the typical forms of denomi- 
national propaganda is worse than in- 
credulity; it amounts to boredom. 

Thus the movement toward the over- 
coming of denominational disunity is 
generated not only by religious consid- 
erations but also by sociological factors. 
At the present moment it is being some- 
what retarded by the economic pros- 
perity of the denominations and by the 
illusions of omnicompetence which this 
prosperity produces. While there are 
some four hundred state and local coun- 
cils of churches representing the co- 
operative tendencies of Protestantism, 
the denominations are reluctant to as- 
sign to them any real responsibilities 
except statistically unproductive func- 
tions such as work with agricultural 
migrants, share-croppers, and American 
Indians. 

The dilemma of denominationalism 
gives a significance far greater than their 
quantitative dimensions to the move- 
ments toward actual unions of denomi- 
nations—particularly those movements 
which aim at a reconciliation of funda- 
mental differences of polity such as the 
differences between the episcopal, pres- 
byterian, and congregational systems. 
Such unions are far more important 
than the reunion of separated branches 
of the same denominational family. One 
such union—the union between the 
Evangelical and Reformed and the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches—has al- 
ready been accomplished in this country. 
Others are under consideration. 


Religion and Education 
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ABSTRACT: Sunday schools, vacation church schools, summer 
camps and conferences, released time, and church-related ele- 
mentary and secondary day schools are the principal programs 
for religious instruction in the United States today. A trend 
toward more nonpublic schools on the elementary and sec- 
ondary levels can be observed. An opposite trend can be ob- 
served in higher education. Organized attempts are being made 
to co-ordinate efforts in religious education made in the home 
and by mass communications media with the efforts of the 
churches and the major faiths. In a broad sense, no institu- 
tion which permits or encourages the discussion of ultimate 
values is without a religious aspect. The public schools, there- 
fore, are brought within the pale of the discussion of religion 
and education. An intelligent appraisal of the needs of the 
United States for religious education, narrowly or broadly un- 
derstood, requires answers to questions which have not yet 
been researched. 
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DUCATION becomes religious, in 
a formal sense, when instruction 
is given in the tenets of one of the or- 
ganized faiths. It is commonly expected 
that the beliefs taught will be repre- 
sented as the true faith and that the 
students will accept them as such. 
The most popular form of religious 
education in the United States is the 
Sunday school. The 39,564,925 pupils 
enrolled in the Sunday schools of the 
United States in 1958 amounted to 22.7 
per cent of the total population. The 
comparable figure for 1926 was 17.9 
per cent. While the total population 
was increasing 53 per cent during the 
years 1926-1959, Sunday school enroll- 
ments gained 90 per cent. During the 
same period, church memberships gained 
105 per cent in the United States. 
The total enrollment includes 
35,850,699 persons reported as Protes- 
tant, and 3,714,226 reported as non- 
Protestant. The enrollment of Protes- 
tant children is distributed among the 
different age groups as shown in Table 1. 
In considering the impact of the Sun- 
day school, it is useful to note the pro- 
portion of each age group in the total 
population enrolled in the Sunday 
school. For this purpose, comparative 
figures are available for 1958. 


TABLE 1—Sunpay SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
BY AcE-Group PERCENTAGES! 


i , PERCENTAGE 
Supay Sciot | Ace Gaour | 9 AKL Sun 
PUPILS 
Cradle Roll Under 2 years 7.2 
Children’s 3-12 38 0 
Division 

Youth Division 12-23 19.5 
Adult Division 24 end over 35.3 





1 Data for Tables 1 and 2 and in accom- 
panying text were gathered by Helen Spauld- 
ing, Bureau of Research and Survey, National 
Council of Churches in the U.S.A, August 
1960. 


A total of 278,857 Sunday or Sabbath 
schools had the services of 3,674,730 
adults—over 2 per cent of the total 
adult population of the United States— 
as teachers and officers. 

The Board of Education of the Meth- 
odist Church distributed 6,975,991 
copies of curriculum materials for the 
July-September quarter of 1958. In 
the first eight months of the year, they 
sold 40,000 filmstrips and records for 
the church-school curriculum. 

In theory, the Sunday schools repre- 
sent a major educational effort of the 
Protestant and other churches using 
them, yet it should be realized that the 
Sunday school is only part of the educa- 
tional program in these churches. Most 
pastors conceive of the pulpit ministry 
as an effort in education. They intend 
their congregants to learn through ser- 
mons as well as to worship through par- 
ticipation in such other portions of the 
service as Bible-readings, affirmation of 
faith, hymn-singing, and the like. Re- 
turns from a questionnaire sent to 450 
Methodist churches indicate that 65 per 
cent have Bible study for the whole 
congregation separate from the formal 
Sunday school, and 47 per cent of these 
projects are scheduled during the week 
rather than on Sunday. Methodist Men 
enroll more than twelve thousand clubs 
with regular meetings, and the Women’s 
Society of Christian Service is one of 
the church’s most effective educational 
arms. These agencies and efforts can 
be matched by reports of similar activi- 
ties in many other denominations. 

The denominations co-operate in 
many aspects of the work of the Sunday 
schools—in the preparation of outlines 
for curricula of the different age groups, 
in the training of teachers and admin- 
istrators, and so on. Thus, fifty-five 
committees across the country have re- 
viewed and evaluated more than 2,500 
pieces of audio-visual material available 
for use in church school, and their clas- 


i 
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TABLE 2—1958 Sunpay SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS RELATED to TOTAL 
UNITED States POPULATION AGE GROUPS ! 


AGE GROUPS ScHOOL PUPILS 
Cradle Roll 2,981,000 
Children’s Division 13,623,000 
Youth Division 6,991,000 
Adult Division 12,655,000 


sified judgments are recorded in an 
Audio-Visual Resource Guide published 
by the National Council of Churches, 
with continuing reviews reported 
monthly in the /nternational Journal of 
Religtous Education. 


SUMMERTIME EDUCATION 


To utilize the free time of children 
during the summer, many churches op- 
erate “vacation church schools” and 
“vacation Bible schools.” In 1958, a 
total of 108,124 vacation church schools 
in the United States enrolled a total of 
7,598,940 pupils under the instruction 
of 1,158,585 teachers and officers. The 
enrollment of pupils represented a 2.1 
per cent gain over that of the preceding 
year, 

In the year 1958, a total of 7,063 
summer camps and conferences spon- 
sored by Protestants enrolled 801,871 
campers and delegates supervised by 
91,744 leaders and teachers. The re- 
ported number of campers and dele- 
gates represented an increase of 23.5 
per cent over the preceding year. More 
than half the children who attend camps 
in the United States attend church-spon- 
sored camps. 

The following table shows the per- 
centages of participants and leaders in 
summer programs as they are distributed 
according to age. ‘The figures are de- 
rived from statistics supplied by eight 
denominations which reported a total of 
230,602 campers and five denominations 
which reported a total of 32,180 leaders. 


PROTESTANT SUNDAY 


Children under 


PER CENT PROTESTANT 


UNITED STATES SUNDAY SCHOOL PUPILS 


POPULATION IN AGE GROUP 
11,668,000 224 
32,604,000 41.8 
30,327,000 23.1 
99 465 000 12.7 


Many educational leaders report that 
vacation church schools and summer 
camps, affording large blocks of time 
for directed and sustained effort, are 
better opportunities for teaching and 
learning than the Sunday schools. 


RELEASED TIME 


The programs of religious instruction 
operated by churches for pupils who ask 
to be excused from public schools in or- 
der to attend are usually described as 
programs on “released time.” A vari- 


TABLE 3—ESTIMATED AGE-GEOUP 
PERCENTAGES IN CHURCH CAMPS? 


AGE GROUP 


12 years 

Camps for 
Junior High 
School pupils, 
12-14 years 
old 


Camps and 
Conferences 
for youth 15- 
23 years 


Conferences 
for adults 


Family camps 
and confer- 
ences 





2 Ibid. 
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ant is the “dismissed time” program in 
which all students are dismissed and 
those who choose to attend religious in- 
struction can do so. Figures on these 
classes and their enrollments are hard 
to secure. State departments of educa- 
tion seldom require reports of this na- 
ture, and denominations thus far have 
asked for few reports on the matter 
from their local churches. Estimates of 
enrollment range from two and a half 
to five million children. Some programs 
of released time include only pupils in 
one grade; other programs are broader. 
A few programs extend into high school 
and may or may not be scheduled for 
credit. 

The Church of Jesus Christ Latter- 
Day Saints, often called Mormon, was 
a pioneer in released time. Its system 
of seminaries, built on church-owned 
properties adjacent to the public high 
schools they serve, began in 1912, a 
year before Gary, Indiana, attracted 
nation-wide attention by introduction of 
week-day religious classes conducted 
during school hours. The system to- 
day includes 126 released-time semi- 
naries, and approximately’ four hundred 
non-released-time seminaries giving re- 
ligious instruction before or after school. 
This writer’s visits to a representative 
sample of them found them to com- 
pare favorably in buildings, equipment, 
and qualifications of teachers with the 
schools to which they were attached. 
In these situations, the public school 
typically allows one-half unit of credit 
for the first year’s study of the Old 
Testament and another one-halr unit 
for the second year’s study of the New 
Testament. Third and fourth years de- 
voted to Church History and Doctrine 
usually are done without high school 
credit. The seminary teachers are re- 
cruited from among the regular subject 
teachers in the high school who have 
had at least two years of teaching ex- 
perience. They are given extra training 


and pay and have responsibilities in 
counselling and guidance. 

After an initial delay, the Roman 
Catholic Church has come to make ex-, 
tensive use of released time programs. 
In some cities parochial school pupils 
are dismissed in order to free the build- 
ings and teachers for pupils coming 
from the public schools. In other 
places, the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine, an adjunct of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, recruits 
lay teachers. With this system, they 
often prefer simultaneous release of all 
pupils from the public school. 

To make use of full-time trained and 
professional teachers of religion, Prot- 
estants sometimes prefer the plan of 
“staggered time.” This permits the 
trained teacher to work all day long 
with one class after another. This is 
done by the teacher in the Mormon 
seminary. 

Programs of released time are main- 
tained by practically all religious groups 
to some extent. Christian Scientists and 
Jews operate such schools in New York 
City, for example. The majority of the 
denominations in the. National Council 
of the Churches of Christ promote a co- 
operative approach to the released time 
program. They encourage their local 
churches to collaborate in providing 
personnel and facilities and to use a 
common curriculum. The recommended 
curriculum, by action of the National 
Council of Churches Commitiee on 
Weekday Religious Education, will be 
directed toward interpretation of the 
child’s experience in the public school 
in the perspective of “the revelation of 
God within the totality of man’s ex- 
perience.” ® 

Disputes over the legality of programs 
of released time have been quieted by 
the decision of the United States Su- 


8 “Relation of Religion to Public Educa- 
tion,’ International Journal of Religious Edu- 
cation, April 1960, p. 32. 
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preme Court in the Zorach case of 
1952. That decision allows released 
time programs provided they make no 
use of the school machinery. 


STAFFS AND SCHOOLS 


The number of professionally em- 
ployed “directors of religious education” 
is growing in the churches emphasizing 
Sunday and other church schools. Paul 
H. Vieth reported 1,003 persons so en- 
gaged in 1926. In 1958 it is reported 
that 11,258 persons were so engaged. 
Under the leadership of the pastor, 
these persons devote full-time profes- 
sional skills to parish work in religious 
education. 

The United States Office of Educa- 
tion estimates that in the 1959—1960 
school year full-time non-public schools 


TABLE 4—~Nonpusiic HiH. SCHOOL 
GRADUATES AS PERCENTAGES OF ALL 
Hico SCHOOL GRADUATES IN 
THE UNITED STATES 4 


Per CENT OF ALL HIGH 


SCHOOL YEAR ENDING SCHOOL GRADUATES 


1920 116 
1930 9.2 
1940 6.4 
1950 114 
1956 115 


ne 


enrolled 5,400,000 pupils in kindergar- 
ten through eighth grade out of a total 
of 33,380,000 pupils enrolled in those 
grades. The Office of Education esti- 
mates an enrollment of 1,100,000 out 
of a total enrollment of 9,590,000 for 
ninth through twelfth grades. It should 
be noted that the term nonpublic in- 
cludes church-related schools and also 


TABLE 5—ENROLLMENT IN PUBLIC AND NONPUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS ë 
Total public and nonpublic school enrollment is estimated at 42.7 million for the 1959—60 school 


year. 


Of this total, 36 2 million are enrolled in public schools and 6 5 million are enrolled in non- 


public schools, Since the school year 1939—40 enrollments in nonpublic schools have increased from 


9.4 to 15.2 per cent of total enrollment. 


p 








Public and Nonpublic School Enroliment 


Nonpublic School Enrollment 


4 Adapted from Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Trends (1960 Edition; Washington, D.C: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1960), p. 60. 





5 Health, Education, and Welfare Trends 
(1960 Edition; Washington, D. C.: U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Offce, 1960), p. 56. 
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schools under private auspices which 
may be either profit-making or non- 
profit. 

The Offce of Education predicts a 
gain of 200,000 pupils for nonpublic 
schools in 1960-1961 as part of a total 
gain of 1,000,000 pupils in kindergarten 
through eighth grade, and a gain of 
100,000 pupils as part of a total gain of 
700,000 pupils in grades eight through 
twelve.® i 

Table 4 shows the percentages of high 
school graduates who were produced by 
nonpublic schools. 

The nonpublic enrollment for 1920 
was divided between 16,000 boys and 
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20,000 girls, and in 1956, 73,000 boys 
and 90,000 girls were reported. In the 
years 1940 and 1942, boys exceeded 
girls by 2,000 in enrollment of 7,800 
and 8,100 respectively. In the public 
high schools, 1956 graduates included 
607,000 boys and 646,000 girls. It is 
estimated that in 1958, 64.9 per cent 
of the persons seventeen years of age 
graduated from high school in the 
United States. 

Tables 5 and 6 show the Office of 
Education long-term report of trends in 
enrollment for public and nonpublic ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 

Tables 5 and 6 make no distinctions 


TABLE 6—Mr1r0ns or PUPUS ENROLLED IN PUBLIC AND NONPUBLIC ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 7 


In PuBLic SCHOOLS 


In PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


PER CENT NONPUBLIC 
Is OF: 





KINDER- 
aa a E T SRN 9-12 
1.4 12 01 8.2 76 20.9 
1.7 1.6 02 8.8 85 14.3 
1.8 15 03 i 71 10.4 
2.7 a3 0.4 9.4 98 7.9 
2.8 2.4 0 4 97 10,1 7.6 
28 2.4 0.4 9.4 10.2 6.2 
2.7 Zs 05 9.2 10.0 6.4 
2.7 23 0.5 9.5 10 2 7.1 
27 2.2 0.5 9.4 10.3 6.8 
Zid yf 0.5 97 10.5 74 
25 2.1 0.4 9.8 10 5 7A 
2.9 2.3 0.6 10.8 11.3 9.2 
3.1 2.5 0.6 11.4 118 10 0 
3 4 2.7 0.7 11.9 12.3 108 
38 3.2 07 12 6 13.2 10.3 
44 3.6 08 13.2 13.8 10.9 
4.8 39 9 13.2 13.8 110 
a4 45 1.0 14.0 14.8 11.2 
1960(p)} 427 65 5.4 1.1 15.2 | 161 | 119 


6 Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Press Release HEW-NSS, July 7, 
1960. 

TIbid The statistics include, in addition 
to enrollments in regular public and nonpublic 
elementary and secondary schools, enrollments 


in residential schools for exceptional children, 
model and practice schools in teacher training 
institutions, subcollegiate departments of col- 
lege, federal schools for Indians, and federal 
schools in federally affected areas 
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TABLE 7—-ENROLIMENT IN CHURCH-RELATED ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES 


ENROLL. BY TYPE or ScHOOL* 
DENOMINATIONAL CONTROL 





KINDERGARTEN SECOND.» 
10 PRINCIPAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
Roman Catholic \ 690,000 
Missouri Synod Lutheran l 7,022 
Seventh-day Adventist 13,380 
Protestant Episcopal? 17,900 
Joint Synod of Wisconsin = 
Christian Reformed? 6,664 
Nat’! Assn. of Christ. Schools 7,492 
Mennonite (including Amish) 5,870 
Friends 4,940 
Jewish’ 4,326 
OTHER DENOMINATIONS WITH SCHOOLS 
American Baptist Convention : 968 
American Luth. Church — 
Augustana Luth. Church — 
Council of Liberal Churches 126° 
Evangelical Luth. Church 692: 
Evangelical Mission Covenant 944 
Latter-Day Saints 324 
Los Angeles Baptist City Mission Society agi 
Methodist Church, The 5,003 
Moravian Church 574 
National Evangelical Lutheran — 
New England Assn. of Christian Schools 173 
Norwegian Synod Luth. ~ aias 
Presbyterian U. S. 970 
Presbyterian U. S. A. — 
Reformed Church in America 62 
Slovak Evangelical Luth. — 
Southern Baptist Convention 3,606 
United Lutheran Church ~ — 
Wesleyan Meth. Church 72 


* Total reported Protestant enrollment: Kindergartens 18,058; Elementary 263,839; Secondary 
76,842. 

e Includes schools with kindergartens but no schools with grades above grade 8. 

è Includes all schools with one or more grades 9-12, including schools with elementary grades also. 
Does not include junior colleges or other institutions on college level that offer precollege level courses. 

€ Enrollment figures for this denomination were for 85 nursery-kindergartens, 112 elementary 
schools, and 84 secondary schools. 

¢ The schools sponsored by this denomination comprise the National Union of Christian Schools. 

* Included with figures for secondary schools. 

7 Does not include 550 for which level of instruction was not known. ` 

¢ One school only reporting enrollment. 

4 Eight schools only reporting enrollment. 

* Two schools only reporting enrollment. 

f Includes 1,992 pupils in nursery schools. 

* Includes an estimated 600 pupils in nursery grades. 
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TABLE 8—DISTRIBOTION OF CATHOLIC 
STUDENTS IN EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


EDUCATIONAL LEVEL NuMBER OF| NUMBER OF 


SCHOOLS STUDENTS 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Parochial and Insti- 9,897 4,195,781 
tutional 
Private 475 90,115 
Protective Institu- + 11,875 
tions 
Public 2,466,386 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Diocesan and Par- 1,567 520,128 
ochial 
Private 866 324,171 
Public er 835,015 
SEMINARY 
Diocesan 96 12,763 
Religious of Scholas- 429 19,618 
ticate 
Other 7,515 
COLLEGE OR UNI- 265 302,908 


VERSITY 


between kinds of nonpublic schools. Re- 
liable data on church-related elementary 
and secondary schools are notoriously 
hard to collect. The best summary 
available seems to be the one done by 
Bertha Blair. Her findings are shown 
in Table 7.8 

According to a survey made in Sep- 
tember 1959 of 3,349 Protestant full- 
time elementary day schools in North 
America, some 47.39 per cent were 
Lutheran, 38.34 per cent in the Lu- 
theran Church-Missouri Synod. The 
same survey reported 173,474 students 
in Lutheran elementary schools, and 
121,949 students in elementary schools 
of other Protestant denominations. In 


8 Bertha Blair, “Church-Related Elementary 
and Secondary Schools in Continental United 
States,” Bureau of Research and Survey In- 
formation Service (New York: National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U. S. A, January 3, 1959). 


~ 


January 1960, the Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod reported 8,019 students 
in seventeen high schools under their 
auspices.’ 

The 1960 Oficial Catholic Directory 
reports 8,786,270 students under Catho- 
lic instructions. The distribution among 
educational institutions of all Catholics 
who are enrolled as students is shown in 
Table 8.*° 

Technically, the term “parochial 
school” describes a school operated by 
a parish and under the control of the 
parish priest. A school sponsored by 
the bishop for a diocese, or a school op- 
erated by a religious order such as the 
Society of Jesus, is not accurately clas- 
sified as a parochial school. Neverthe- 
less, the term is widely used to describe 
all church-related schools. 

A survey in 1958 of Jewish educa- 
tion in the United States showed that 
553,600 Jewish children were attending 
Jewish schools, an increase of over 130 
per cent during the last 10 years. An 
estimated 40-45 per cent of Jewish chil- 
dren of elementary school age attend 
such instruction. The Conservative 
groups account for 39 per cent, Reform 
for 28 per cent, and Orthodox for 21 
per cent of the schools, with Yiddish 
and multiple-oriented schools account- 
ing for the rest. Nearly all of the 
schools are under direct control of lo- 
cal congregations. Almost all of the 
whole-day schools are sponsored by the 
Orthodox, one half of the weekday 
afternoon schools are sponsored by the 
Conservative group, and the Reform 
group supports many Sunday schools. 


9 These figures are supplied in a letter from 
William A. Kramer, Associate Secretary of 
Schools, Board of Parish Education, Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod, St. Louis 2, Missouri, 
May 23, 1960. 

10 Oficial Catholic Directory (1960 Edition; 
New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 1960). 
11 Bernard D. Weinryb, “Intergroup Content 
in Jewish Religious Textbooks,” Religious 

Education (March-April 1960), p. 112. 
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TABLE 9—ENROLLMENT BY TYPE 
or JewisH SCHOOL! 


TYPE or ScHOOL 


Full time day schools 


Weekday afternoon 261,287 
schools 

One-day Sunday 249,662 
schools 


553,600 





The objectives of Jewish education as 
formulated in the different curricula in- 
clude knowledge-—Bible, history, cus- 
torms, Hebrew, Yiddish; practices and 
participation; beliefs and attitudes— 
understanding of Judasim, heritage; 
and a sense of belonging and identifica- 
tion. 

An estimated 80 per cent of all Jew- 
ish children in the United States receive 
some Jewish schooling at some time dur- 
ing school age.* A majority attend 
three or four years, a sufficient time for 
effective preparation for Bar Mitzvah or 
confirmation. Some 60 million dollars 
per year is reported spent on Jewish 
education in the United States.* 

A poll of 1,560 Jewish community 
leaders revealed that 75 per cent were 
opposed to the Jewish day school. The 
25 per cent who supported the day 
school were chiefly Orthodox and Con- 
servative constituents.15 The majority 
opposed the day school because they 
felt that common school provided their 
children a better preparation for life in 
the religiously pluralistic adult society 
of the United States. 

12 Ibid. 

13 Ibid. 

“1 Alexander M. Dushkin and Uriah A, Red- 
elheim, Jewish Education in the United States 
(New York: American Association for Jewish 
Education, 1959), cited in Bureau of Research 
and Survey, Information Service (New York, 
National Council of Churches of Christ in 


the USA, June 25, 1960), p. 6. 
15 Ibid, pp 6-7. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Enrollments in public four-year col- 
leges and universities from 1949-1950 
to 1959-1960 rose at the rate of 83.8 
per cent, as contrasted with a rate of 
31.8 per cent in private institutions in- 
cluding church colleges. Enrollments in 
public junior colleges increased at a 
rate of 128.3 per cent during the dec- 
ade; enrollments in private junior col- 
leges increased 24.7 per cent.?® 

Private institutions traditionally have 
enrolled the majority of students in 
higher educational institutions in the 
United States. Public institutions have 
been gaining, however, and they cur- 
rently enroll nearly 60 per cent of the 
students. Church leaders have had to 
exert great effort in order to maintain 
the relative status of the church schools. 
Thus the Protestant Episcopal Church 
has more than doubled its contributions 
to its six four-year colleges and to its 
religious ministry to students and facul- 
ties in other colleges and universities. 
Within the decade, the Southern Baptist 
Convention increased two and a half 
times its support of its thirty-one sen- 
ior and twenty-one junior colleges. In 
the American Baptist Convention, 2,287 
churches in thirty-eight states pledged 
$4,539,000 in the first half of a cam- 
paign for $7,500,000 for their colleges 
and student work. 

The Southern Presbyterian Church, 
officially known as the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, has dou- 
bled its annual contributions to operat- 
ing expenses, adding more than 30 mil- 
lion dollars to their assets in the decade. 
The Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America—now becoming by 

16 Annual Report on the Progress of Educa- 
tion in the United States to the 23rd Inter- 
national Conference on Public Education, 
Geneva, Switzerland, cited in United States 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 


fare, Office of Education, Press Release HEW 
N-53, July 7, 1960 
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merger the United Presbyterian Church 
-in the United States of America—has 
multiplied by four times its national ap- 
propriations to its colleges and student 
programs. It has especially emphasized 
raising salaries of faculties in a cam- 
paign in which national funds are 
matched by local funds. ‘This church 
has a large scholarship program and it 
maintains over 120 student centers in 
colleges and universities other than its 
own. 

The Methodist Church has just com- 
pleted a quadrennial emphasis on higher 
education. It supports 118 colleges and 
universities, 162 Wesley Foundations at 
state and independent colleges and uni- 
versities, and 245 other units of the 
Methodist Student Movement. They 
report increases in national funds from 
$3,953,486 in 1956 to $6,814,302 in 
1959 for the colleges and universities, 
and from $777,984 in 1956 to $1,844,656 
in 1959 for the student program. In 
addition thirty-three annual conferences 
during the quadrennium engaged in 
campaigns for capital funds for higher 
educational institutions. Their goals 
amounted to $41,651,638, with $35,- 
306,031 achieved in cash and p-edges 
and success expected in meeting the full 
goal. During the quadrennium, endow- 
ments of Methodist Church cclleges 
were increased by more than one fourth 
to an amount of $418,023,548. The 
valuation of the physical plants also 
was increased by one fourth to $592,- 
070,020. The Disciples of Christ, the 
Congregational-Christian, the Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran, the Church of the Breth- 
ren, the Church of God, and many other 
denominations are making parallel ef- 
forts. One congregation of the Seventh- 
Day Baptist Church gives an average 
of ten dollars per member annually to 
support a college. New church col- 
leges are being established, for example, 
a university in Alaska and two col- 
leges in North Carolina by Methodists, 


a university in Florida by Presbyterians, 
and so on. Roman Catholics have the 
announced aim of taking care of all their 
students in their own colleges. Jewish 
groups have established Brandeis and 
Yeshiva Universities. 

The American Association of Theo- 
logical Schools in the United States and 
Canada is the accrediting body for Prot- 
estant schools of theology. The Associa- 
tion reports that in the 1958-1959 
school year eighty-two fully-accredited 
schools of theology enrolled 18,631 stu- 
dents, and forty associate schools en- 
rolled 3,140 students. The eighty 
fwlly-accredited schools which reported 
that year had full- and part-time facul- 
ties numbering 1,725 members; the 
property assets of sixty-seven schools 
totaled $138,383,944; and eighty-one 
such schools had current budgets total- 
ing $24,686,495.37 

Some data on Roman Catholic theo- 
logical enrollments has already been 
given. Seminaries are also operated by 
the Conservative, Orthodox, and Re- 
formed branches of Judaism in the 
United States. New York, Chicago, and 
Cincinnati are notable as Jewish theo- 
logical centers. 


THe Home AND OTHER AGENCIES 


The home teaches religion. Common 
experience shows that the religious ex- 
ample which most influences the child 
is the example of his parents. There is 
a dearth of objective data on the basis 
of which trends in religious practices and 
teachings in the home can be evaluated. 
Churches are making fuller efforts to 
assist parents in teaching religion to 
children in the home. For example, in 
one year the Methodist Church Board 
of Education distributed 2,242,500 leaf- 


17 These figures are supplied in a letter from 
Jesse H. Ziegler, Associate Director, American 
Association of Theological Schools in the 
United States and Canada, Dayton 2, Ohio, 
March 14, 1960. 
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lets and pamphlets on family life and 
publishes The Christian Home, circulat- 
ing 200,000 copies monthly, relating 
current issues of family living to the 
Christian faith. Similar papers are pub- 
lished by other denominations. Boards 
of education of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church and the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States have recently pub- 
lished new curriculum materials which 
involve co-ordinated efforts by parents 
in the home and teachers in the Sunday 
school. 

The brevity of this article makes it 
necessary to omit much of interest in 
assessing religion and education in the 
United States. The National Associa- 
tion of Evangelicals, for example, brings 
together many churches with educa- 
tional programs. Methodist churches 
sponsor 13,221 troops of the Boy Scouts 
of America, Roman Catholics sponsor 
12,686 troops, Baptists 7,291, Presby- 
terians 7,190, Lutherans 5,639, and five 
other denominations sponsor more than 
1,000 such local units each. Religious 
bodies sponsor 50.1 per cent of the 
129,097 Boy Scout units which enroll 
over 3.5 million youth in the nation. 

All of the churches have programs 
of teacher training for church-school 
teachers. For example, over 250,000 
persons were enrolled in study courses 
sponsored by the Methodist Church for 
the improvement and personal enrich- 
ment of teachers in the church school. 
Other boards, such as those on temper- 
ance or world peace, carry on other 
educational programs. The denomina- 
tional boards of social action associated 
with the Division of Christian Life 
and Work of the National Council of 
Churches, for example, are currently 
sponsoring study groups in hundreds of 
churches on the theme “Christian Re- 
sponsibility for Freedom.” 

Television and radio programs could 
be the subject of a separate article. 
National networks and many local sta- 


tions give public service time in addi- 
tion to purchased time to series of reli- 
gious programs. Experiments are made 
in collaboration between stations and 
churches. “The Rainy Season,” for ex- 
ample, posed problems of older adults 
on television. It was heard and used 
as material by eighty-seven discussion 
groups in churches of one denomination. 
Network and local television and radio 
programs are aimed at specific audi- 
ences, some at children, some at youth, 
some at adults. 

The Religious Education Association, 
a professional association of religious 
educators from all the faith groups, 
encourages the exchange of experiences. 
It publishes Religious Education as one 
means of circulating research reports. 


THe PLACE OF VALUES 


The definition of religious education 
accepted at the beginning of this report 
directed attention to the educational 
effort of organized religious groups. By 
another definition, religion is simply 
loyalty to ultimate values. 

Schools are established by those who 
think they have something to teach, and 
educators seek to transform the world as 
it is into the world as they believe it 
ought to be. This is also the concern 
of religion. Both education and religion 
provide some continuity with the past 
and some vision for the future. The 
facts with which the school deals are 
not simple, for every fact is expressed 
within some conceptual framework, 
within some interpretive scheme. The 
selection of facts to be taught is gov- 
erned by some set of ultimate values 
which guide choice. In school, youths 
look for answers to questions about the 
origin, destiny, and meaning of life. 
These are religious questions. In the 
United States we say that every indi- 
vidual has a right to an education. And 
this is an expression of a religious con- 
viction about the nature of the universe 
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and man’s place in it. Within the wider 
definition of religion, public education 
is perhaps the greatest religious force 
in American life today. 

Private schools derive their orienta- 
tion from the values of the group sup- 
porting them. That group most often 
is a self-conscious segment of society 
such as an economic, social, or religious 
group. The church school is based upon 
the governing convictions of its spon- 
soring religious body. Parochial schools 
operated by different churches should 
not be completely equated, for the 
schools reflect the views of the parent 
churches which may differ widely in 
values and beliefs. 

Public schools derive their values 
from the needs and interests of the 
society as a whole or of its majority 
groups. Because the public schools are 
operated by the people through the 
state, there is always a tendency to 
make the state itself an object of deifi- 
cation, to accept the state as constitut- 
ing the highest value. Yet political 
theory in the United States still empha- 
sizes that the government exists to serve 
the people. 

In the United States, the public 
schools are expected to inspire the 
young with the ideals of American de- 
mocracy as embodied in our traditions 
and in our documents such as the 
Declaration of Independence, the Con- 
stitution, and the Bill of Rights. These 
concepts derive from a theistic view of 
man and of society. Man is seen as a 
creature endowed by his Creator with 
inalienable rights of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. Governments 
derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed. Men and nations 
live under a Divine Providence and a 
Supreme Judge. Schools are intrinsi- 
cally religious when religion is con- 
ceived as relevant to every human 
activity. and whenever the educative 
process becomes the occasion for asking 
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the most profound questions, entertain- 
ing the highest hopes and expectations, 
and making the basic decisions. 

Questions of how the public schools 
should deal with matters of religious 
concern inevitably arise. More lawsuits 
are pending on such issues than are 
pending in the more publicized field of 
racial desegregation of public schools. 
It is appropriate to note that in a so- 
ciety in which most children attend pub- 
lic schools, memberships in Catholic, 
Jewish, and Protestant religious organi- 
zations have increased to unprecedented 
proportions. 

Proposals for use of tax funds for 
the education of children in the church- 
related schools are being seriously ad- 
vanced and considered. Precedents can 
be gleaned from the social welfare field, 
from government programs of aid to 
higher education, and from other areas 
for urging tax-supported aid on elemen- 
tary and secondary levels of education. 
It would be helpful in future delibera- 
tions if some answers were available to 
questions such as these: 


What differences exist .between the stu- 
dents produced by the public schools and 
those produced by the church-related 
schools as operated in the United States? 

What differences exist between the stu- 
dents produced in American schools and 
the students produced by schools in which 
an established religion is taught in coun- 


tries whose practices are offered as prece- 


dents for us? 

What are the differences in people who 
have had religious education in varying 
amounts and those who have not? 

How can religious learning be fitted into 
a developmental sequence and provide a 
basis for a curriculum, perhaps assigned to 
co-operative educational arrangements as 
suggested by released time, division of 
responsibility between church and state? 


Answers to such questions would 
probably cost twenty million dollars and 
twenty years of effort—but would they 
not be worth the price? 


Religion and Politics 


By LUKE EBERSOLE 


ABSTRACT: The controversy over mixing religion and poli- 
tics has not kept religion apart from government. Religious 
groups participate in a wide variety of political activities. But 
religious groups in the United States are not organized as politi- 
cal parties or political machines. There is a relation between 
religious affiliation and party affiliation. The correlation, how- 
ever, does not usually indicate a “religious” vote. In part, the 
relation reflects socio-economic status. For Catholics and Jews 
it is very much a result of awareness of minority status. As 
minority awareness declines, trends in voting change. ‘There is 
no pattern of voting for or against candidates because of their 
religion. The importance of religion in a presidential election 
cannot be assessed on the basis of other elections. The election 
of a Catholic president would not change the nature of our 
government, but it would have an effect on American politics. 
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N the controversy over mixing reli- 

gion and politics, a distinction fre- 
quently is not made between religious 
political action and the joining of 
church and state. Without regard for 
its historical meaning, the principle 
of separation of church and state is 
often used as the chief basis for criti- 
cism of political activity by religious 
groups. 

The legal basis for separation of 
church and state in the United States 
is contained in the provision of the First 
Amendment that “Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” In the years since its ratifi- 
cation there has been considerable con- 
tention over its specific application, but 
there is rather general agreement that 
its authors meant to prohibit the federal 
government from regulating and sup- 
porting religion? On the whole, the 
“wall of separation” has been well main- 
tained. 

The framers of the Constitution were 
equally concerned about the control that 
religion might exercise over government. 
The coin of disestablishment had two 
sides. At the same time that it granted 
freedom to religion from regulation by 
the state, it foreclosed a major means 
for religious domination of the state. 
There could be no state church or 
churches. 

But separation of church and state 
as set forth in the First Amendment 
does not cover the whole range of rela- 
tions between religion and government. 
Other than to disestablish the church 
or churches, it does not define the legal 
place of religion in government. Reli- 
gious political movements, religious po- 
litical parties, organized religious pres- 
sure groups, and church lobbying are 

1 Since 1925 the First Amendment has been 


interpreted to mean that the states also shall 
not regulate or support religion 
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outside the purview of any Constitu- 
tional provision.* 


PRESSURE AND LOBBYING 


In practice, religion has not held itself 
aloof from government. Organized ef- 
forts to sway government in the name 
of religion have long been part of the 
political process. A survey of a few 
past movements and organizations shows 
how varied the political interests of reli- 
gious groups have been. Since 1844 the 
Christian Amendment Movement has 
been attempting to have religious lan- 
guage written into the preamble of the 
Constitution. One of the purposes of 
the Know-Nothing Party was to prevent 
the election of any but staunch Protes- 
tants to public office. Churchmen played 
prominent roles on both sides of the 
political struggle over slavery. Imme- 
diately following its appearance in 1874 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union launched a prohibition campaign. 
The Knights of Columbus has attempted 
to use the machinery of government to 
achieve its ends. The Lord’s Day Alli- 
ance was formed in 1888 to represent 
Protestant denominations in their ef- 
forts to secure the enactment of legis- 
lation to preserve Sunday rest and wor- 
ship. In the present century the most 
conspicuous political activity of the 
churches was the drive for national pro- 
hibition under the direction of the 
powerful Anti-Saloon League. The 
Methodist Board of Temperance moved 
to Washington in 1916 in time to aid 
in the prohibition campaign. The Na- 
tional Council for Prevention of War, 
working closely with church groups, 
started its campaign in Washington in 
1921. Between the First and Second 


2The only other specific reference to rell- 
gion is contained in Article 6: “. . . no reli- 
gious test shall ever be required as a qualifi- 
cation to any office or public trust under the 
United States” 


RELIGION AND POLITICS 


World Wars many religious groups were 
active in the peace movement and op- 
posed governmental action that might 
lead toward war. 

Some of these older groups still con- 
tinue their efforts to influence govern- 
ment in Washington. In addition, new 
organizations have appeared. A num- 
ber of religious groups have formed 
agencies which have the assigned func- 
tion of providing their constituents with 
information about government and also 
of representing their respective denomi- 
national or interdenominational church 
bodies before the federal government. 
The Catholic Church has had offices in 
Washington for more than four decades. 
Most of the Protestant agencies have 
maintained offices in Washington since 
the end of the Second World War. 
Among the groups with Washington of- 
fices are the Friends Committee on 
National Legislation, the Legislative 
Committee of the Congregational Chris- 
tian Council for Social Action, the Coun- 
cil for Christian Social Progress of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, several 
Methodist organizations, the National 
Lutheran Council, the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, 
- the American Zionist Committee for 
Public Affairs, the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, the National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities, the Chris- 
tian Science Committee on Publications, 
and Protestants and Other Americans 
United for Separation of Church and 
State. This list might be expanded to 
include other national organizations and 
also groups that operate on the state 
and local levels. 

The activities of such organizations 
vary greatly in the degree to which they 
are political. Some church agencies in 
Washington function only to channel 
information concerning legislation and 
governmental action to the church pub- 
lic. Others have become experts in the 
art of influencing government. They 
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take their place among the lobbyists in 
informing, advising, and persuading leg- 
islators and administrators. The efforts 
of many national and local groups con- 
sist chiefly of sporadic campaigns of 
propaganda and pressure. By passing 
resolutions, appointing delegations, call- 
ing mass meetings, and sending letters 
and telegrams, religious groups across 
the country pressure and protest, ap- 
prove and disapprove governmental 
action. 

There are many critics of the partici- 
pation by religious groups in the affairs 
of government. Church political action 
agencies are often charged with taking 
positions that are not representative of 
their constituents. In many -cases the 
charge is true, as it is true of other 
organizations that attempt to speak for 
large and heterogeneous groups. In 
their study of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church to find the relationship be- 
tween parishioners’ attitudes and official 
church policy on social issues, Glock and 
Ringer reported that on all but one 
issue on which the church has a com- 
mitted policy the parishioners are di- 
vergent. The single area in which there 
is agreement is the United Nations. 
They also found that on most social 
issues the policy of the church is more 
liberal than the attitudes of parishion- 
ers.2 In a letter prefacing the final 
report of the National Lay Committee’ 
of the National Council of Churches, 
the chairman wrote: * Clergy and laity 
active in organized Protestantism 
seemed to have lost the capacity to 
understand each other. We, as lay peo- 
ple, were alarmed and unhappy as the 
National Council assumed the right to 
speak increasingly on subjects in which 

8 Charles Glock and B. B Ringer, “Church 
Policy and the Attitudes of Ministers and 
Parishioners on Social Issues,” American So- 
ciological Review, Vol. 21 (April 1956), pp. 
148-156 ; 

10. S News and World Report, Vol 40 
(February 3, 1956), p 47. 
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it was difficult to see ethical or spiritual 
content for that inarticulate and voice- 
less body called “34 million Protes- 
tants,” 

Some of the opposition, of course, 
follows from the premise that, no mat- 
ter what the issues, organized religion 
has no place in government. Indeed, 
there are some critics who seem to be- 
lieve that all pressure groups should 
be removed from government. They 
would prefer to have the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, the American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, the Farm Bu- 
reau, and other interest groups, along 
with religious groups, cease political 
activity and leave government to func- 
tion in a pressureless vacuum. 

No matter how religious groups resolve 
the issue of their proper place in gov- 
ernment, it appears that their present 
organized pressure and lobbying: efforts 
are not contrary to the intent of the 
Constitution. No church organization 
is in a position to dominate government 
in the United States. The political 
forces of religion are dispersed, not cen- 
tralized. They often display disagree- 
ment, not consensus. Moreover, the 
attempts of religious groups to influence 
government are usually based:on utili- 
tarian and broadly ethical considera- 
tions, rather than on strictly sectarian 
and theological grounds. The churches 
in this country are not political rivals 
of the state. Religious groups are doing 
nothing more than participating in the 
democratic process of discussion, pres- 
sure, and consent by which government 
policy is formed. 


No REticious PARTIES 


Unlike religious groups in several Eu- 
ropean countries, religious groups in the 
United States have not formed political 
parties. Only once has a party with 
avowedly religious purposes achieved 
even a modicum of political power. The 
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Native American Party, which became 
the Supreme Order of the Star-Spangled 
Banner or Know-Nothing Party, was 
committed to the election of Protestants. 
The program of the movement derived 
not from what it was for but from what 
it was against. In a predominantly 
Protestant country, the erection of 
Catholic churches, schools, and convents 
gave rise to a deeply rooted set of sus- 
picions, fears, and hates. The Know- 
Nothing Party was the political embodi- 
ment of religious hostility. It fought 
against every form of Catholic influence 
in the United States. A few years after 
the peak of its strength in the middle 
of the last century, the Know-Nothing 
Party was dead. But Know-Nothing- 
ism has been felt many times in Ameri- 
can politics in the small waves of Anti- 
Catholic and Anti-Jewish feeling that 
have moved across the nation. 

Not only are there no religious politi- 
cal parties in America today; there are 
no politico-ecclesiastical machines com- 
parable to the Anti-Saloon League in its 
day. Founded in 1895, the League grew 
into an organization supported by as 
many as 60,000 agencies and spending 
as much as $2,500,000 a year. Although 
temperance societies in and outside of 
the churches co-operated, it was the 
churches that gave the organization its 
strength. The League had a simple and 
unchanging platform. 
for nothing less than destruction of the 
entire traffic in liquor. It was geared 
for quick and effective action toward 
thisend. Control was centralized. Funds 
were bountifully supplied. League 
henchmen were located throughout the 
land. Most important, the League could 
employ the one sure method of exerting 
political pressure; it could control votes. 
At the height of its strength the Anti- 
Saloon League achieved unprecedented 
political power.’ 

5See Peter H. Odegard, Pressure Politics 
(New Vork: Columbia University Press, 1928). 


It- would settle . 


RELIGION AND PoLitics 


It cannot be alleged that there now 
exists a political machine prepared to 
deliver a bloc of Protestant votes, nor 
that there is a political machine able 
to deliver the Jewish vote. But the 
charge is made that the Catholic Church 
has a political apparatus that can con- 
trol the Catholic vote throughout the 
United States. The case against this 
belief is stated by Elmo Roper.® 


I think I can... dispel . . . the myth 
of a captive, precommitted Catholic vote. 

. . Catholic voters are just as free, just 
as unfettered, just as intelligent, and just 
as divided in their voting preferences as 
any other group.... 

One can only hope that both our poli- 
ticians and our people will one day ac- 
knowledge what seems an obvious truth: 
that Catholics are many things. For ex- 
ample, they are not only Irish—they are 
Italians, they are Germans, they are 
Frenchmen, and they are Poles. Catholics 
are liberals—and they are conservatives. 
Catholics belong to labor unions—and 
Catholics are unhappy about labor un- 
ions. Catholics are Republican—and they 
are Democratic. 


Most students of political behavior 
concur in the judgment that the Catho- 
lic Church does not constitute a politi- 
cal organization capable of delivering 
the vote of its members. Catholic lay- 
men, like other laymen, are responsive 
to many political cues other than those 
that might be provided by church offi- 
cials. Moreover, Catholic officials have 
demonstrated little inclination to pre- 
sent a united front in support of par- 
ticular candidates for public office. Like 
the leaders of other churches, Catholic 
leaders are politically divided, 


Do Trey Vore RELIGION? 


Despite the absence of religious politi- 
cal parties and of politico-ecclesiastical 


6 Saturday Review, Vol 42 (October 31, 
1959), p. 22. $ 
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machines ready to deliver blocs of votes, 
is there a relation between religion and 
voting? Is there any indication that 
religion enters into the choice that the 
American registers at the polls? This 
is a complex matter involving many 
often contradictory factors. We shall 
consider only a few. 

It is necessary to make a distinction 
between voting when local measures are 
at stake and voting in national elections. 
The greatest evidence of religious bloc 
voting or of occasional ecclesiastically 
encouraged voting is to be found below 
the level of national politics. It is ap- 
parent that at times local actions pro- 
duce a religious vote. In 1948 in 
Massachusetts, Catholics voted in vast 
numbers because of a referendum meas- 
ure to alow state health officials to 
disseminate birth-control information. 
In California in 1958, there was an out- 
pouring of Catholics because of a ref- 
erendum issue which would have made 
parochial schools subject to taxation.” 
In local liquor referendums, organiza- 
tions led by Protestant ministers some- 
times arouse the “church vote.” But in 
view of the difference in drinking habits 
among Protestants and within each de- 
nomination, such voting can hardly be 
called Protestant, or even Baptist or 
Methodist. 

Turning to the broader question of 
the religious composition of political 
parties, there is some indication of a 
relation between religious affiliation and 
party affiliation. It is an elementary 
political assumption that although Prot- 
estants, Jews, and Catholics are both 
Republicans and Democrats, Protestants 
tend to be more Republican than Demo- 
cratic, and Catholics and Jews tend to 
be more Democratic than Republican. 
The evidence, however, is not unmixed, 


T Peter H. Odegard, Religion and Politics 
(New York: Oceana Publications, 1960), pp. 
123, 124. 
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and the relation between religion and 
party is probably not as consistent as 
is widely believed. 

On the basis of a small-scale study 
of the 1948 election and a nationwide 
study of the 1952 election, the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Survey Research Cen- 
ter provides some evidence concerning 
the voting behavior of Catholics and 
Protestants.2 In 1948 the Catholics 
contacted during this survey expressed 
a strong Democratic preference. Forty- 
nine per cent voted Democratic; 15 per 
cent of the nonvoters had a Democratic 
preference. This produced a total 
Democratic preference of 64 per cent. 
Twenty-five per cent of the Catholics 
surveyed voted Republican; 2 per cent 
of the nonvoters had a Republican pref- 
erence. This produced a total Repub- 
lican preference of 27 per cent. In 1952 
the total Democratic preference among 
Catholics was 53 per cent, of which 43 
per cent were voters and 10 per cent 
were nonvoters. The total Republican 
preference was 47 per cent, of which 
41 per cent were voters and 5 per cent 
were nonvoters. 

Protestants questioned by the 1948 
study seem to have had a Democratic 
preference which did not show up in 
their vote. The total Democratic pref- 
erence among Protestants was 53 per 
cent, of which 25 per cent were voters 
and 28 per cent were nonvoters. Thirty- 
four per cent of the Protestants had a 
Republican preference, of which 28 per 
cent were voters and 6 per cent were 
nonvoters. In 1952 the total Demo- 
cratic preference among Protestants was 
39 pèr cent—26 per cent voters and 13 
per cent nonvoters. The total Republi- 
can preference among Protestants was 
57 per cent—45 per cent voters and 12 
per cent nonvoters. 

In general, these findings conform to 

8 Angus Campbell, Gerald Gurin, and War- 
ren E. Miller, The Voter Decides (Evanston, 
Il.: Row, Peterson, 1954), p. 71. 
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the assumed relationship between reli- 
gion and party, but they show that the 
relationship is varied and sometimes 
tenuous. In a Democratic year, Catho- 
lics voted Democratic two to one. Ina 
Republican year, Catholics divided their 
vote almost evenly, giving the Demo- 
crats a slight edge. Protestants, in a 
Democratic year, had a Democratic 
preference which they did not vote. In 
a Republican year they voted Republi- 
can not quite two to one. 

In several studies of particular com- 
munities, Catholic-Protestant differences 
stand out more definitely. In Erie 
County, Ohio, in 1940, 60 per cent of 
the Protestants said they intended to 
vote Republican, whereas only 23 per 
cent of the Catholics indicated a Repub- 
lican preference.® In Elmira, New York, 
in 1948, Catholics voted Republican 
only half as much as Protestants.*° 

In the case of American Jews, the 
relation between religion and party 
affiliation has been marked. For many 
years Jewish immigrants gave their po- 
litical loyalty to the Republican Party. 
But since the 1930’s the Jewish vote has 
shifted to the Democrats. In 1936, 
Ward 24 in Chicago, which probably 
had a higher proportion of Jews than 
any ward in the nation, voted 96 per 
cent for Roosevelt. National surveys 
show that in 1940 and 1944 more than 
90 out of 100 Jews voted Democratic. 
Since 1948 the Jewish Democratic vote 
has diminished but the decline has not 
been great.*? 

® Paul Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson, and 
Hazel Gaudet, The People’s Choice (New 
York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1944), pp. 
21, 22. 

10 Bernard R. Berelsan, Paul F Lazarsfeld, 
and William N. McPhee, Voting (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1954), p 64. 

11 Jewish voting trends have been analyzed 
by Lawrence H Fuchs in The Political Be- 
havior of American Jews (Glencoe, Ill: Free 
Press, 1956), and in “American Jews and the 
Presidential Vote,” American Political Science 
Review, Vol. 49 (June 1955), pp. 385-401. 


RELIGION AND POLITICS 


Economic STATUS 


Does the correlation between religion 
and party, whether great or small, con- 
sistent or fluctuating, actually represent 
a religious vote? So far as Protestants 
are concerned the answer is in the nega- 
tive. Protestants are much too diverse 
in their political attitudes and behavior 
to be treated as one group. After an 
analysis of politico-economic attitudes 
in eight major religious groups, Wesley 
and Beverly Allensmith concluded as 
follows: 1? 


Differences can be shown between major 
Protestant denominational groups which 
are as great as differences between such 
groups and non-Protestant groups. ‘Thus 
differences between Congregationalists 
(taken as a group) and Catholics (as a 
group) are in general no greater than dif- 
ferences between Congregationalists and 
Baptists. ü 
The source of Protestant political differ- 
entiation is not religious but economic. 
Among Protestants there is a close cor- 
relation between socio-economic status 
and political behavior. 

With considerable justification, many 
political observers have also applied a 
socio-economic interpretation to the 
party identification of American Catho- 
lics. In The Future of American Poli- 
tics, Samuel Lubell wrote: ¥ 


Because they came to this country late, 
these immigrants and their children were 
concentrated in the lower economic rungs. 
... Catholicism . . . coincided largely with 
discrimination and sweated labor, with im- 
migrant minorities who were looked upon 
as inferior beings—in short, the lower class. 


On the other hand, the Erie County 
and Elmira studies showed that when 


12 Wesley and Beverly Allensmith, “Religious 
Affiliation and Politico-Economic Attitude: A 
Study of Eight Major U. S. Religious Groups,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 12 (Fall 1948), 
pp 388, 389. 

13 Samuel Lubell, The Future of American 
Politics (New York: Harper, 1951), p 39. 
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Catholics and Protestants on various 
socio-economic levels were compared, 
Catholics voted more Democratic than 
Protestants on all levels.** Catholics of 
high economic status voted more Demo- 
cratic than Protestants of low economic 
status. In addition, liberalism or con- 
servatism on economic issues was not the 
determining influence in party alliance. 
Catholics who agreed with the Repub- 
lican position on economic issues were 
no more Republican than liberal Protes- 
tants. On each level of liberalism 
or conservatism, Catholics were more 
Democratic than Protestants.*® In Phil- 
adelphia, Glantz found no difference 
between Catholics and Protestants at 
the top level of stratification, but in 
the middle and lower classes there was 
twice as much Republicanism among 
Protestants as among Catholics.2° Thus 
while the economic status of Catholics 
has an important bearing on their party 
affiliation, it does not offer a full ex- 
planation. 

For the Jewish group taken as a 
whole, the economic class theory of poli- 
tics is not relevant. The economic 
position of American Jews has been 
improving rapidly. Yet while this im- 
provement was taking place, the Jewish 
vote shifted from Republican to strongly 
Democratic. Within the group, eco- 
nomic differences have had little effect 
on voting in national elections. Politi- 
cal attitudes, too, appear to be unrelated 
to economic status. Only a relatively 
small proportion of Jews are manual 
workers, but they tend to share certain 
of the attitudes held by groups having 
a large proportion of workers.” 


14 Lazarsfeld ef al, p. 22, and Berelson eż 
al., p. 65. 

15 Berelson eż al, p. 66. 

16 Oscar Glantz, “Protestant and Catholic 
Voting Behavior in a Metropolitan Area,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 23 (Spring 
1959), pp 73-82 

17 Wesley and Beverly Allensmith, p. 381. 
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Minority STATUS AWARENESS 


What we see in the party affiliations 
of Catholics and Jews is not in a true 
sense “voting their religion.” Religious 
issues are rarely involved. Whatever 
political consensus exists, and it is some- 
times small, is not so much a result of 
religious cohesion as it is a result of 
awareness of minority status. Berelson, 
in Elmira, found the following: 18 


The more closely the members identified 
with their minority group, the stronger 
their Democratic vote. Regardless of the 
particular measure, those minority mem- 
bers who feel close to their own group 
(or who feel hostile to the out-group) are 
more likely to express the group’s political 
preference (i.e., vote Democratic) than 
their fellows. 


Religious intolerance, ethnic discrimi- 
nation, low economic position, urban 
concentration, and residential segrega- 
tion have all contributed in varying 
degrees to Catholic and Jewish minority 
feelings. In cities with large Catholic 
populations the Democratic party early 
became an agency of Catholic social 
participation, protest, and power. Once 
established, party allegiance tended to 
be transmitted within the group and 
from generation to generation. 

One of the reasons why Jews first 
associated themselves with the Republi- 
cans was that Catholics were Democrats. 
But in the campaign of 1928 and during 
the 1930’s, the Democratic Party came 
to be defined as the party of the city, 
of social protest, and of hope for minori- 
ties. Increasingly Jews found identifi- 
cation with the Democratic Party to be 
more compatible with their own status. 
When in the late 1930’s and early 1940's 
Franklin D. Roosevelt became the sym- 
bol of opposition to Hitlerism and Jew- 
ish persecution, the Jewish sense of 
affinity with the Democratic Party was 


18 Berelson et al, pp. 71, 72. 
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intensified. For a period the Jewish 
transfer to the Democratic Party was 
almost complete. 

The need for Catholics and Jews to 
hold to a minority-group political iden- 
tification has greatly decreased in the 
last generation. Occupational and eco- 
nomic mobility, political and educa- 
tional achievement, cultural assimila- 
tion, and increased religious tolerance 
have removed much of the reason for 
minority protest. Indeed, when the 
Michigan Survey Research Center at- 
tempted to measure the degree to which 
the relationship between religion and 
party is psychologically meaningful, it 
was discovered that most voters, in- 
cluding minority group members, do not 
think of their religious group as pre- 
ferring a particular party.’° 

But even though the stimulus for 
minority political sentiment has weak- 
ened, minority-group patterns of voting 
persist. Without consciously voting as 
Catholics or Jews, people tend to vote 
like others who have had similar experi- 
ences and like the people with whom 
they associate most intimately. For 
urban Catholics and Jews these people 
are often members of their own religious 
group. 

There is evidence, however, that the 
changing status of ethnic and religious 
minorities is causing political change. 
The Elmira researchers saw a decline in 
the Catholic Democratic vote. They 
also found more Republican voting 
among younger Catholics than among 
older Catholics. “The succession of 
generations seems to be softening the 
religious difference.” ?? While Jewish 
defection from the Democratic ranks is 
small, there are signs that in some com- 
munities Jewish voting is beginning to 


19 The investigators recognized that their 
results may have been influenced by the reluc- 
tance publicly to associate religion with poli- 
tics. See Campbell et al, pp 206-15. 

20 Berelson et al, pp. 69, 70. 
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move toward a pattern more influenced 
by economic status. For both Catholics 
and Jews it may be expected that as 
minority feelings diminish, occupation 
and economic and social class will gain 
in importance as determinants of their 
political behavior. 


CANDIDATE’S RELIGION 


Hitherto we have dealt with the party 
preferences of religious groups, irrespec- 
tive of who the candidate may be. We 
are still left with the question of 
whether the religious affiliation of the 
candidate himself is a factor in the vote 
for or against him. 

The argument that the religion of a 
candidate can help to attract support 
was used by the supporters of Senator 
John F. Kennedy in his bid for the 
Democratic vice-presidential nomination 
in 1956. According to their analysis, 
the Democratic Party was losing Catho- 
lic votes. They held that in 1952 Demo- 
cratic Catholic candidates for Congress- 
man, Senator, and Governor ran ahead 
of the Democratic presidential candi- 
date. They argued, too, that a Catholic 
vice-presidential candidate would not 
hurt the party ticket. Thus, they took 
the position that Catholics would vote 
for a candidate because of his Catholi- 
cism, but that non-Catholics would not 
vote against him as a Catholic. 

The claims of the Kennedy supporters 
were refuted by a group of social scien- 
tists in a study released by Ralph M. 
Goldman and John H. Romani.” They 
showed that in 1952 there was no sig- 
nificant difference between the vote for 
Catholic and non-Catholic candidates. 
Catholic Congressional candidates ran 
ahead of the party ticket, but so also 
did non-Catholic Congressional candi- 
dates. Through an analysis of election 
results in states in which religion was 
claimed to be a factor, the study showed 


2107, S. News and World Report, Vol. 41 
{August 17, 1956), pp. 44-46, 132-35. 
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that a large Catholic population did not 
give an advantage to a candidate who 
was a Catholic. At the same time, a 
large non-Catholic population did not 
put a Catholic candidate at a disadvan- 
tage. In every state the situation was 
the same. A pattern of religious voting 
could not be established. A study of 
this type cannot be interpreted to mean 
that Catholics never give special sup- 
port to a Catholic candidate. But it 
does help to refute the assertion that 
Catholic candidates receive general and 
predictable Catholic support. 

There can be no doubt that religious 
affiliation has been a factor in the mak- 
ing or breaking of many political ca- 
teers. Catholics and Jews have held 
almost every type of public office. But 
the willingness of party leaders to ac- 
cept them as candidates, as well as 
their own realistic aspirations, have fre- 
quently been governed by the rules of 
political “availability.” For Catholics 
and Jews, availability has been influ- 
enced by religion. The same is true of 
Protestants in predominantly Catholic 
or Jewish areas. 


RELIGION AND THE PRESIDENCY 


The 1960 election has again raised the 
issue of voting for or against a presi- 
dential candidate because of his religion. 
Notwithstanding objections and dis- 
claimers, religion was an issue from the 
beginning. In accepting the Democratic 
nomination, Mr. Kennedy made an ef- 
fort to remove religion from the cam- 
paign when he expressed the hope that 
no American would waste his franchise 
by voting either for him or against him 
because of his religious affiliation. 
Earlier, however, Mr. Kennedy had rec- 
ognized that religion was part of 1960 
presidential politics. He warned Demo- 
cratic leaders that if he did not receive 
the nomination, it would be taken to be 
on account of his religion, and the 
Democratic Party would suffer. The 
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implication was that rejection of a Cath- 
olic candidate would result in loss of 
Catholic Democratic support. At the 
same time a number of prominent 
Catholic political leaders and religious 
leaders were fearful that Mr. Kennedy’s 
candidacy might meet with enough op- 
position to change the comfortable cli- 
mate in which Catholics in public life 
have functioned. 

Evaluation of the importance of reli- 
gion in a presidential election is singu- 
larly difficult because there is little in 
the 1960 election that can be compared 
with the past. The campaign of 1928 
was hard fought and even vicious. Reli- 
gious prejudice was fully exploited. In 
some Democratic strongholds the Ca- 
tholicism of the candidate outweighed 
party loyalty. Even so, in retrospect 
it appears that religion may not have 
been as decisive in the defeat of Al 
Smith as was originally supposed. Reli- 
gion aside, 1928 was a year of battle 
between country and city, native born 
and foreign born, privileged and under- 
privileged, drys and wets. After a study 
of 173 counties in eight Northern states 
distributed across the country, Ogburn 
and Talbot concluded that prohibition 
sentiment was decidedly more important 
than anti-Catholicism in the Democratic 
defeat.22 Whatever the effect of the 
religious controversy in 1928, that cam- 
paign does not answer many questions 
about the present. The pattern of poli- 
tics has changed, as have also attitudes 
on religion. 

Studies of voting in local and state 
elections have limited relevance in as- 
sessing the influence of religion on a 
presidential vote. In local and state 
elections the religion of a candidate may 
not be known by many voters. In 
a presidential election the voter can 


22 William F Ogburn and Nell Snow Talbot, 
“A Measurement of the Factors in the Piesi- 
dential Election of 1928,” Social Forces, Vol. 
8 (December 1929), pp 175-83. 
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hardly fail to know. By common con- 
sent the presidency has been regarded 


. as a public office requiring a unique set 


of political qualifications. Catholics and 
Jews have been mayors, senators, and 
governors, but no Jew has been a candi- 
date for the presidency and only twice 
have Catholics been candidates. Voting 
to fill offices that have many times been 
held by members of all major religious 
groups cannot be compared with an 
election in which there is a Catholic 
candidate for the presidency. 

Moreover, victory or defeat for Mr. 
Kennedy is not the test of the place 
of religion in presidential politics. Win 
or lose, many questions will remain to 
be answered. Did the Democratic can- 
didate receive stronger Catholic support 
than usual? If so, in what areas? Did 
he lose votes among non-Catholics? If 
so, in what areas? In areas with large 
Catholic populations, what issues other 
than religion might account for strong 
or weak support? What issues other 
than religion might account for strong 
or weak support in areas with small 
Catholic populations? These and others 
are questions answers to which will need 
to wait for a careful analysis of the 
1960 election. 


CONSEQUENCES OF 1960 


As this article is being written, the 
results of the election are not known. 
Nevertheless, a few observations about 
its possible consequences may be al- 
lowed. The election of a Catholic as 
president-almost certainly would modify 
the pattern of politics. The sequel 
probably would be a strengthening of 
Catholic Democratic loyalty. It is 
likely that some Catholics would rally 
to the Democratic Party as the party 
that was again willing to disregard tra- 
ditional religious qualifications for a 
presidential candidate. But such a gain 
for the Democrats could be temporary. 
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The net effect might be a loss of Catho- 
lic support inasmuch as the election of 
a Catholic president would further di- 
minish the need for a minority-group 
political orientation. In the long run, 
any decline in out-group feeling would 
be expected to cause Catholic voting to 
be determined by more nearly the same 
factors as Protestant voting. 

If Mr. Kennedy is defeated, the result 
will be different. No matter what the 
real reasons, defeat would be interpreted 
by many Catholics as a rejection of one 
of their own. There would be lingering 
frustration and consequent awareness of 
minority status until the last political 
door is opened. In this mood some 
intensification of Democratic allegiance 
might be anticipated. 

It is not to be expected that the elec- 
tion of a Catholic as president would 
alter the structure of government. The 
fears of direct ecclesiastical control of a 
president grow out of a failure to un- 
derstand the nature both of American 
Catnolicism and of American govern- 
ment. That on some matters a Catho- 
lic president would hold attitudes influ- 
enced by his religion is to be assumed. 
Presidents who have been farmers, busi- 
nessmen, educators, generals, and Prot- 
estants have not divested themselves of 
all prior attitudes upon entering the 
White House. The real question is 
whether the issues on which a Catholic 
president might feel bound by his re- 
ligion are public issues, whether they 
are national issues, and whether they 
are clearly contrary to democatic tradi- 
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tion and practice. There are relatively 
few social issues on which Catholicism 
has an official position. Divorce, birth 
control, censorship, and state support of 
parochial schools are among the issues 
on which there is an official policy. Of 
these the major matter of national rele- 
vance is support of education. It is not 
inevitable that on this or any other 
policy a Catholic president would share 
or feel compelled to support the position 
of his church. Moreover, a president 
does not rule from a protected position 
of private preference. He governs in a 
public role delimited by traditions and 
precedents, pressures and counter pres- 
sures, Congressional co-operation and 
resistance, and political support and po- 
litical punishment. 

For those who are apprehensive about 
a Catholic in the White House, the con- 
test would not end with the election. 
The actions of a president who is a 
Catholic would be vigilantly scrutinized. 
Every suspected move would become the 
subject of private and public discussion 
and would be filed for future political 
reference. 

It is reasonable to assume that a 
Catholic in the presidency would be 
equally aware of public watchfulness. 
The presidency is the ultimate symbol 
of political acceptance, and it does not 
seem probable that a president who is 
a Catholic would wilfully and know- 
ingly do anything to reverse the con- 
fidence of the electorate that the duties 
of his office can be fulfilled without par- 
tiality to any religious group. 


Religion Among Ethnic and Racial Minorities 
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ABSTRACT: Churches of racial and ethnic minorities have de- 
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RELIGION AMONG ETHNIC AND RACIAL MINORITIES 


URING the past two decades the 

problem of race relations in the 
United States has moved into the fore- 
front of the social problems confronting 
the nation. In spite of the numerous 
crises it has provoked, one of the most 
far-reaching social developments in the 
nation during the last ten years is the 
progress which has been achieved in 
eliminating the pattern of compulsory 
racial segregation. Moreover, we have 
been made aware by the mobility and 
urbanization of the Negro population 
that Negro-white relations are no longer 
a problem of the South alone. Increased 
awareness of the situation of Mexican 
Americans, Puerto Ricans, American In- 
dians, and other ethnic and racial mi- 
nority groups has caused the nation to 
recognize other dimensions of the prob- 
lem. <A third aspect of the problem 


. which is gaining recognition is the inter- 


national overtones of racial relationships 
in the United States vis-a-vis a world 
in which the achievement of human 
rights for all people is an increasingly 
important concern. 

One cannot deal with religion among 
ethnic and racial minorities without see- 
ing it in the context of the churches’ con- 
cern about race relations. The churches 
have been especially preoccupied with 
this problem in the past twenty years. 
This interest has included: an examina- 
tion of the pattern of racial segregation 
in American society; a determination of 
the religious and ethical implications of 
racial segregation; and movement to 
eliminate racial segregation from the life 
and work of the churches. One result 
of this process is that an increasing 
number of Christians agree that racial 
segregation must be rejected since it is 
a violation of the spirit and the teach- 
ing of the Christian gospel. In fact, 
meny religious leaders consider the 
elimination of segregation from religious 
institutions as probably the most cru- 
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cial and urgent problem which the 
churches face today. 

The problems of ethnic and racial 
minority groups are a concern of most 
of the churches in the nation. Mobility 
and urbanization, however, and other 
socio-economic changes which have af- 
fected the lives of people belonging to 
these ethnic and racial minority groups 
have special meaning for the churches 
of which they are members. They are 
important factors in determining the 
goals, functions, and programs of these 
churches. The changes in goals, func- 
tions, and programs which many of the 
churches have faced in the past twenty 
years are not only in response to de- 
mands for adjustments to new ways 
of life, but also may be indicative of 
changes in attitudes about the role of 
religion in meeting the needs of persons 
and groups. 

The limitations of space and the speci- 
fications set forth for this article make 
it necessary to confine it to a considera- 
tion of the churches as religious institu- 
tions and how they have been affected 
by social changes. 


THE Necro CHURCHES 


The largest nonwhite minority group 
in the United States is the Negro- 
American group. In 1950, the United 
States Census indicated that there were 
15,482,000 nonwhites in the United 
States and that Negroes constituted 
more than 95 per cent of this group. 
Negroes are mainly found in separate 
Negro denominations. These denomina- 
tions are the National Baptist Conven- 
tion, United States of America, Incor- 
porated; the National Baptist Conven- 
tion of America; the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church; the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Zion Church, and the 
Christian Methodist Episcopal Church. 
While accurate membership figures for 
these denominations are not available, 
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it is estimated that the five Negro 
denominations have approximately ten 
million members. Comparisons of this 
estimate with estimates made in previ- 
ous years would seem to indicate that 
these denominations are growing in 
membership. There are approximately 
600,000 Negro members in the pre- 
dominately white Protestant denomina- 
tions of which about 366,000 are in the 
Methodist Church.? According to the 
National Catholic Almanac for 1960, 
there were, as of January 1959, about 
595,155 Roman Catholic Negroes in the 
United States. This is an increase of 
20,000 over the preceding year.’ 

These figures indicate that a high pro- 
portion of the Negro population are 
members of churches belonging to the 
five Negro denominations. But they re- 
flect more than this. They point to the 
central place that the churches have oc- 
cupied and continue to occupy in the 
life of the Negro community. In a very 
real sense, it is the Negro’s own institu- 
tion in that it is organized, led, de- 
veloped, owned, and controlled by Ne- 
groes. 


Center of opportunity 


Blocked as the Negro is by the pat- 
tern of racial segregation from full par- 
ticipation in the total life of the com- 
munity, the Negro church affords him 
the opportunity for full participation in 
an organized group. Charles Johnson 
has aptly described the role of the Ne- 
gro church.‘ 


1 Yearbook of the American Churches, 1960 
(New York. The National Council of Churches, 
1960), pp. 253, 257. 

2 “Proceedings of the General Confererce of 
the Methodist Church, 1960,” Daily Christian 
Advocate, Vol 1, No. 3 (April 29, 1960), pP. 
105. 

8 National Catholic Almanac, 1960 (Garden 
City, N. Y: Doubleday and Co, 196C), p. 
473. 

4 Charles S Johnscn, A Preface to Racial 
Understanding (New York: Friendship Press, 
1936), pp. 153-54 
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It has provided a substitute for political 
organization and has furnished a channel 
for social as well as religious expression; 
it has been the center for face to face 
relations, for communication, for recreation 
and for physical as well as psychological 
escape from their troubles. It has been 
welcomed by Negroes even in areas where 
physical separation in worship was not de- 
manded 


Even though Negro communities have 
developed many types of organizations 
to serve various social, political, and 
civic purposes, the Negro church still 
occupies a central place. It is to the 
churches that these organizations turn 
when they need to communicate with 
the entire Negro community or desire 
mass support for a program or project. 
The Negro churches are not only com- 
posed of the masses of the people, but 
the churches are also an important me- 
dium through which these masses shape 
and express their aspirations. More- 
over, the Negro minister has the his- 
toric role of leader in the community. 
In the days after slavery, he was the 
principal if not only leader in many 
communities. While this has changed 
as teachers, medical doctors, lawyers, 
and other professional and business peo- 
ple assume a share of the leadership 
burden, the Negro minister still oc- 
cupies an important place of leader- 
ship. He still has direct contact with 
the masses of thé people who are mem- 
bers of his congregation and who look 
to him for counsel and guidance on 
many problems. 

Negro churches play an important 
role in the shaping and the expression 
of the aspirations of the masses of Ne- 
gro people, and these aspirations are im- 
portant in shaping the goals, functions, 
and programs of the churches which 
must attempt to meet the felt needs 
which confront people in. a period of 
rapid social change. 
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Mobility and urbanization 


The mobility and the urbanization of 
the Negro have been mentioned. These 
are probably the two most important 
factors affecting Negro life in the last 
twenty years. This movement of Ne- 
groes to urban areas first gained mo- 
mentum during World War I and con- 
tinued in the period between 1920 and 
1930. In the depression years there was 
very little movement. During World 
War II it gained considerably greater 
momentum. According to data pub- 
lished by the United States Bureau of 
the Census in 1900, 77 per cent of the 
Negro population lived in rural areas 
and 23 per cent in urban areas. By 
1950 this had changed radically; 37 per 
cent lived in rural areas and 63 per cent 
in urban areas. Also, much of this 
movement has been from the southern 
to the northern, midwestern, and west- 
ern areas of the country: Indicative of 
this trend is the fact that the Negro 
population in the thirty largest cities of 
the North, Midwest, and West more 
than doubled in the decade 1940 to 
1950. This trend appears to have con- 
tinued in the decade 1950 to 1960. 

The movement from rural to urban 
areas and from South to North has 
worked far-reaching changes in the 
status of Negroes. Eli Ginsberg points 
out in The Negro Potential that be- 
tween 1940 and 1955 the number of 
Negroes in nonfarm civilian employment 
increased from about 3 million to about 
5.5 million, a proportionately larger ex- 
pansion than for the labor force as a 
whole. Although most of the nonfarm 
employment available to Negroes is un- 
skilled or semiskilled, a higher income 
has become available to Negro families 
in urban areas than was available in the 
rural South. Ginsberg states that in 
1954 the median money income of Ne- 
gro farm families in the rural South was 
$742 annually. For Negro families in 
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urban areas it was $2,876. The higher 
income was reflected in better living 


conditions, better health, and-increased - 


education. The status of Negroes has 
been affected and the ‘economic oppor- 
tunities for Negroes have been altered 
by social and political efforts in the past 
two decades to eliminate racial dis- 
crimination and segregation from public 
schools, higher education, employment, 
public transportation, and public ac- 
commodations. These changes have 
generally been accompanied by a clari- 
fication of the goals which Negroes seek. 
The racial church has, in many cases, 
been the only available channel through 
which the Negro could find social ex- 
pression and could exercise leadership 
on the basis of character and ability. 
In the movement from rural areas to 
urban areas, Negroes encounter a dif- 
ferent group of social problems. Major 
problems are racial discrimination in 
housing and the slum conditions in city 
areas where most Negroes are forced to 
live. These are often accompanied by 
poor housing, poor schools, and poor 
community facilities and services. An- 
other set of problems revolve around 
unemployment and underemployment. 
The rate of unemployment among Ne- 
groes continues higher than the national 
average. Involved in this is the fact 
that many of the better types of jobs 
are unavailable to Negroes and in the 
South many of the ordinary semiskilled 
and unskilled jobs in industry are un- 
available. Also, there is increased rec- 
ognition that major attention must be 
given to encouraging Negro youth to ac- 
quire skills, Still another set o? prob- 
lems centers around racial segregation 
and discrimination. These include the 
disenfranchisement of Negroes in the 
rural South; discrimination in the use 
of public accommodations and facilities; 
frequent instances of personal violence 
against Negroes; and a growing resolu- 
tion to work for the elimination of dis- 
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criminatory practices based upon race 
as soon as possible. 

The changes and problems suggested 
above are relevant because the Negro 
church is confronted with them as it 
plays a role in the adjustment of Ne- 
groes to urban life. In this connection, 
these problems have affected the goals, 
functions, and programs of the Negro 
churches. 

Mobility and urbanization have af- 
fected the rural Negro church. In 1947, 
Dr. Harry Richardson made the follow- 
ing observation: 5 


Indeed, in sharp contrast to the increases 
reported were the cases of losses in mem- 
bership, many of them so great as to re- 
duce the size of some churches, and in a 
few cases, to close the churches completely. 
All the cases of extreme loss were due to 
migration or emigration from rural areas to 
urban centers... . 


This movement has been accompanied 
by the growth of many existing urban 
churches and the establishment of many 
new ones. On the whole these urban 
churches are larger than the rural ones. 
Urban churches as a rule possess suffi- 
cient financial resources to employ full- 
time leadership which enables them to 
conduct a continuous program. This 
contrasts with the general pattern in the 
rural churches. The program of most 
of these churches is confined to conduct- 
ing worship or preaching services one, 
two, or three Sundays a month, under 
the leadership of a pastor who lives in 
another community and who travels to 
the church for this particular purpose. 
Possibly this is a reason for the sug- 
gestion that the urban Negro church 
penetrates the community more than the 
rural one does and that its program is 
more practical in its community out- 
reach. 


8 Harry V. Richardson, Dark Glory (New 
York: Friendship Press, 1947), p. 54. 
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Soctal relevance 


Another important development seems 
to be an increasing interest in the inte- 
gration of religious values into life. In 
the book, Religion of Negro Protestants, 
Ruby Johnston says: ° 


Religious ideas are significant in action. 
The religious ideas and actions of the Ne- 
gro reflect the ‘interests’ of the collectivity. 
There is a close relation between the com- 
mon value attitudes of the group and re- 
ligious ideas. 

There appears to be substantial agree- 
ment among many Negroes that in ad- 
dition to worship and religious educa- 
tion the church should be active in pro- 
moting the social advancement of the 
race. There is an expectation among 
an increasing number of Negroes that 
the churches should be active in the im- 
provement of the community, cooperate 
with community welfare and civic or- 
ganizations, and engage in social action 
to correct injustice, particularly in race 
relations. Possibly the classic example 
of the realization of this expectation is 
the Montgomery, Alabama bus boycott 
which was led by ministers with the 
full and active support of their churches. 
This movement drew the admiration and 
support of Negroes nationally. These 
expectations have affected the programs 
of many churches which are including 
such activities as education in social and 
community problems, recreation, social 
service, and social action. Changes in 
the status of Negroes as well as the so- 
cial problems which they confront in 
urban areas are factors in stimulating 
these expectations and this development. 


Contrast of old and new 
This is not to imply that the religious 
beliefs which are traditional in the Ne- 


6 Ruby Johnston, The Religion of Negro 
Protestants (New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1956), p. 33. 
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gro church have disappeared. There are 
stil a substantial number of Negro 
church members who hold to religious 
concepts which emphasize personal sal- 
vation, pietistic individual living, and 
a better life after death. Also, there 
are many people who find escape in 
emotional expression. However, despite 
this, the emphasis on social concern and 
action may mean that such factors as 
the pressure of urban problems, in- 
creased education, and a better under- 
standing of methods of group action are 
effective in changing the traditional atti- 
tudes of Negroes about the role of re- 
ligion. Ruby Johnston in the book 
cited above presents an interesting dis- 
cussion on the decline of traditional 
religion and emotionalism among Ne- 
groes.” While shouting and the use of 
the verbal expression “amen” continue 
to be practiced in many churches, the 
tendency appears to be that a smaller 
number of people, usually the older 
ones, engage in them. 


Store-front churches 


Emotional expression as a factor in the 
religious experience of the Negro raises 
the question of store-front churches and 
the movements of “personal saviors.” 
Dissatisfaction about emotional expres- 
sions works two ways, and it is at least 
one index to class stratification in the 
churches. There are those people, usu- 
ally members of the growing Negro mid- 
dle class, who resent emotional ex- 
pression in the church. Some of these 
people become members of churches 
with more restrained services. These 
churches usually emphasize a rational 
and action-oriented approach to religion 
under the leadership of a well-trained 
minister. At the other end of the spec- 
trum are those who are dissatisfied with 
the restraint on emotional expression or 
who feel that the church does not pro- 
vide the warmth of fellowship or who 


T Ibid , pp. 3-15. 
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may have a doctrinal difference. These 
people withdraw to organize a church of 
their own. Many of these groups start 
as store-front churches. 

Leadership appears to be a key fac- 
tor in the destiny of these churches. 
Some are started for no other reason 
than that a person with some leadership 
capabilties decides to organize a church. 
The ministers of many of these churches 
have practical leadership capabilities but 
little academic or professional training. 
Some of these churches have a short 
span of existence because they are led 
by people who aim to exploit the mem- 
bers; others are quite permanent and 
still others grow into larger, established 
congregations. This is testimony to the 
practical leadership capabilities of some 
of the ministers who serve these small 
congregations. The people, usually of 
limited educational background and op- 
portunity, who are members of these 
churches seem to find security by par- 
ticipating in a small group which em- 
phasizes what is called the “old time 
religion.” Some of these store-front 
churches may be affiliated with one of 
the five Negro denominational groups 
mentioned above, but the large group 
of them are identified as Holiness Pen- 
tecostal, Faith Healing, or Spiritualist. 


Personal saviors 


Many of the movements of the “per- 
sonal saviors” are national. in scope. 
Some of the better known examples are 
the United House of Prayer for All Peo- 
ple, the Father Divine Peace Move- 
ment, and, more lately, the movement of 
Mr. Elijah Mohammad which calls itself 
“Muslim.” It is difficult to summarize 
these movements because they vary 
greatly in purpose, organization, con- 
tent of belief, and practices. Estimates 
of the number of people who belong to 
these various cult movements vary ac- 
cording to the source. While there are 
no reliable figures, it is apparent that 
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the vast majority of Negroes do not be- 
long to them. One has to be careful 
in making generalizations about these 
movements, but their centers of strenzth 
appear to be large urban centers. They 
are centered around strong leaders who 
have a unique appeal to masses of peo- 
ple. They seem to relieve and to re- 
lease the psychological tensions of peo- 
ple who are extremely frustrated by the 
problems of urban life. Both their ap- 
peals and their activities are dramatic 
enough to attract considerable publicity. 
These movements appear to be closely 
knit organizations and to exercise a con- 
siderable degree of control over the per- 
sonal lives of their adherents. It seems 
safe to say, however, that while these 
movements may serve the need of their 
adherents, they do not have a great in- 
fluence in the Negro community as 4 
whole. 


CHURCHES OF ETHNIC GROUPS 


The great immigration from European 
countries prior to World War I made 
its impact upon the churches. The im- 
migrants brought the religion of their 
home countries with them. In these 
immigrant churches the language of the 
homeland was spoken and some of the 
customs as well as traditions were main- 
tained. As the children of these immi- 
grant families grew older, they wished 
to be thought of as Americans; they 
spoke English and exhibited little de- 
sire to master the language of their 
parents. This made it necessary for 
the churches to hold some services in 
English. In effect, the churches became 
bilingual, but even this was temporary. 
The stoppage of the tide of European 
immigration, the depletion of the first 
generation by death, and the opposition 
of the second and third generations to 
the use of a foreign language have pro- 
duced a gradual disappearance of the 
bilingual feature in many of these 
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churches. In some cases these churches 
have had to close because the second 
and third generations have moved to 
other neighborhoods. In the cases in 
which these churches have made suc- 
cessful transitions, they have had to 
forego their preoccupation with Euro- 
pean customs, traditions, and language 
in order to serve the current needs of 
their congregations. It is the judgment 
of many competent observers that when 
such a church fails to do this, its fu- 
ture is not promising. 

This is only a part of the story of 
ethnic groups in the United States. 
Puerto Ricans, Spanish-speaking people 
of the Southwest, American Indians, 
Chinese Americans and Japanese Ameri- 
cans have churches with distinctive 
chraacteristics. 


Spanish-speaking people 


The Spanish-speaking population in 
the United States is a large one. This 
brief statement will deal with two 
groups, the Puerto Rican and the Span- 
ish-speaking people of the Southwest. 
The latter group is defined to include 
naturalized immigrants from Mexico, 
native-born persons with parents or 
grandparents born in Mexico, alien 
Mexicans in the United States either on 
a temporary or permanent basis and 
Spanish Colonials largely concentrated 
in New Mexico and southern Colorado.® 
This definition is indicative of the diffi- 
culty of defining precisely the Spanish- 
speaking population of the Southwest. 
However, the bulk of this population is 
either Mexican by birth or the native- 
born descendants of persons born in 
Mexico. 

The Migration Division of the De- 
partment of Labor of the Common- 


8 Bureau of Research and Survey, Spanish- 
Speaking Americans (Unpublished manuscript 
by Blair, Lively, and Trimble; New Yoik 
National Council of Churches, 1959), p. 14 
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wealth of Puerto Rico estimated that 
the population of Puerto Rico as of July 
1, 1958 was 2,317,000 and that as of 
December 31, 1958 there were 849,000 
Puerto Ricans living on the mainland 
of which 77 per cent were living in 
New York City. The 1950 United 
States Census reported that there were 
2,448,977 white persons of Spanish sur- 
name in five Southwestern states and 
persons in other states born in Mexico 
or with one or more parents born in 
Mexico. Of this number 1,998,415 
were native born and 450,562 were 
Mexican born. It is also reported that 
1,519,812 of the Spanish surname popu- 
lation in 5 Southwestern states or 66 
per cent were urban dwellers. The five 
Southwestern states are Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Texas. 

There are substantial differences be- 
tween the Puerto Rican population and 
the Spanish-speaking population of the 
Southwest. For instance, one of these 
differences is that Puerto Ricans are 
citizens of the United States and move- 
ment within the country constitutes mi- 
gration. On the other hand, the peo- 
ple of Mexican origin are immigrants 
from another country. There are some 
similarities. Many of the people of 
Mexican origin came from an agrarian 
society and some of the Puerto Ricans 
came from a similar type of society. 
Both groups came from societies in 
which the characteristics of Spanish cul- 
ture and the traditions of the Roman 
Catholic Church are predominant. The 
majority of both groups have settled in 
urban areas. They speak Spanish and 
those who have not mastered English 
experience difficulty in communication. 
Both groups experience a lack of full 
acceptance in American society because 
of their ethnic background. Even though 
some people of Puerto Rican and Mexi- 
can background, because of education 


8 Fbid., p. 49. 
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and skill, have gained a degree of ac- 
ceptance, these groups are victimized by 
socio-economic disabilities. 

These factors are reflected in the 
churches. The Spanish-speaking people 
of the Southwest come from a Catholic 
background. Catholicism was taken for 
granted in Mexico. There was little 
knowledge that other religious forms 
existed, and this was true of Protestant- 
ism, also. Religion was deeply inter- 
woven into the life of the community. 
Thus those people coming into the 
country were predominantly of Roman 
Catholic background. Several compe- 
tent observers have indicated that they 
were nominal Roman Catholics. It has 
also been pointed out that only a small 
proportion of those in this country are 
active members of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Possibly one of the reasons 
for this is that religion is not so fully 
integrated into community life in an 
urban-industrial society and is therefore 
unable to meet the needs of the people 
as it had done in an agrarian society. 


Mexicans 


Mexican Americans in the United 
States are attracted to Protestant 
churches, but the total number is small. 
Some attend English-language Protes- 
tant churches. It is reported, however, 
that few local Protestant churches in 
the border areas exhibit active interest 
in attracting Mexican Americans. ‘The 
fear of not being accepted as well as 
difficulties of language may deter many 
Mexican Americans from joining these 
churches. Also, there are churches which 
serve Mexican Americans. A study of 
eighty-one Mexican churches in 1959 
indicated that fifty-one claim less than 
one hundred members each. Sixty-three 
of these churches reported under one 
hundred in average attendance. Twenty- 
five of the churches reported using some 
English in the services and fifty-three 
used no English. The denominational 
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distribution of these churches was as 
follows: Disciples—three; United Pres- 
byterian, United States of America 
—twenty-one; Methodist—twenty-two; 
Congregational—three; American Lu- 
thern-—six; Church of God—two; Epis- 
copal—five; American Baptist—nine- 
teen.*° These figures indicate that the 
Protestant churches serving Mexican 
Americans are small in size and that 
the total number of members involved 
is small. 


Puerto Ricans 


The fact that Puerto Rico is pre- 
dominantly Roman Catholic in religious 
background is well known. It is re- 
ported that probably 80 per cent of the 
island population would say they were 
Catholic if pressed with the question of 
religious orientation. However, most 
recent observers note that perhaps 20 
per cent or less actually practice the 
public and obvious manifestations of 
the Roman Catholic faith. It is esti- 
mated that at least 10 per cent of the 
population of the island could be char- 
acterized as Protestant. Protestantism 
has been on the island for about fifty 
years. Protestant denominations are 
working in 522 areas of service on the 
island; 413 of these areas are identified 
as rural,7? 

Puerto Ricans bring their religious 
traditions to the mainland with them, 
but some observers believe that a larger 
proportion of Puerto Ricans in New 
York City than on the island do not 


10 Bureau of Research and Survey, Mis- 
sionary Opportunity Among Spanish-Ameri- 
cans, Report on Local Church Questionnaires 
| (Mimeographed; New York: National Coun- 
cil of Churches, September 1959), pp. 1, 6, 9. 

11 Midcentury Pioneers and Protestants—A 
Survey Report of the Puerto Rican Migration 
to the U. S Mainland and, in particular, A 
Siudy of the Protestant Expression Among 
Puerto Ricans in New York City (Mimeo- 
graphed; New York: Protestant Council of 
the City of New York, March 1954), p. 3. 

12 Ibid., p. 2. 
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have an active relationship with the 
Roman Catholic Church.*® However, 
many Roman Catholic parishes serve 
the religious and social needs of Puerto 
Ricans. But the report Mtdcentury 
Pioneers and Protestants says: 


In summary, it would seem fair to say that 
few Protestant churches established in com- 
munities into which Puerto Ricans are mov- 
ing have made an attempt to welcome the 
Protestant Puerto Ricans. Few churches 
have reached out to help the newcomers in’ 
their adjustment process. Even fewer have 
attempted to evangelize the Puerto Ricans.1* 


The few English-language Protestant 
churches that do serve Puerto Ricans 
offer activities designed to integrate 
them into the congregation, such as 
released time religious classes, Scout 
troops, athletic leagues, forums, and 
other types of leisure-time and recrea- 
tional activities. Some churches con- 
duct worship services in Spanish at 
various times and a few churches have 
Spanish-speaking staff members. 

The report’ mentioned above estab- 
lished the existence of 181 non-Roman 
Catholic Spanish-speaking churches in 
New York City in 1953. Some in- 
formation was gathered about 169 of 
these churches. Ninety-two of the 169 
churches were identified as Pentecostal; 
thirty-eight were conducted by Protes- 
tant denominations; thirty-four were in- 
pendent; and five were connected with 
New York City Mission Society. Ninety- 
six of the 169 churches which returned 
completed questionnaires reported 9,965 
church members of which 8,239 were 
said to, be active. The average total 
number of members per church was 
about 103 and the total average attend- 
ance at the main Sunday Worship Serv- 
ice was about 102. Seventy-one of the 
ninety-six churches reported member- 
ships of less than one hundred each and 
forty of the seventy-one had member- 


18 Jbid., p. 10. 
14 Ibid., p. 14. 
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ships under fifty. It should be pointed 
out that three of these churches had 
more than three hundred members and 
three others had more than five hun- 
dred members. However, seventy-nine 
of these churches are completely self- 
supporting and forty-five have full-time 
pastors. The number of these churches 
appears to be growing. Seventy-one of 
the ninety-six churches were organized 
between 1940 and the first six months 
of 1953.1° Most of these churches are 
small, but they are self-reliant and ac- 
tive institutions. 

The case of the Mexican Americans 
and the Puerto Ricans seems to indi- 
cate that neither Roman Catholics nor 
Protestants have developed an effective 
strategy for working with these groups. 
Yet it must, in fairness, be said that 
there is awareness of the need for such 
a strategy, and interested church groups 
are grappling with the problem. 


American Indtans 


Both Roman Catholic and Protestant 
churches have conducted missionary ac- 
tivities among American Indians for a 
long period of time. In 1951, thirty- 
six Protestant denominations were do- 
ing mission work among these people. 
While there are no reliable statistics, 
it is estimated that there are between 
65,000 and 70,000 Protestants and 
about 95,000 Roman Catholics among 
American Indians. In addition to meet- 
ing the spiritual needs of these people, 
this work has concerned itself with their 
social, material, and economic prob- 
lems. These missionary programs have 
been concerned with education, family 
life, land problems, economic develop- 
ment, health, and work with American 
Indians to achieve responsible partici- 
pation in community life on and off the 
reservation. This has required a great 
deal of adaptability because American 
Indians vary from those who occupy 
15 Ibid. pp. 10-22. 
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prominent places of leadership in Ameri- 
can society to those who lead a very 
primitive tribal existence. 

Of the 400,000 persons counted as 
Indians in the United States about 
300,000 live on or near reservations. 
Much of this land has a low productive 
potential and with the increasing In- 
dian population, it is unable to support 
the people who live on it. This sug- 
gests an Important recent development 
among American Indians. Indians are 
leaving the reservations, some for work 
as agricultural migrants and others for 
jobs in urban centers. The movement 
of Indians to urban centers has become 
more pronounced since World War II. 
This movement flows into cities such as 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, Rapid City, 
South Dakota, Chicago, Ilinois, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, and Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. Migration to urban centers con- 
fronts Indians who have lived in rural 
areas with the problems which are con- 
nected with adjustment to urban life. 
Problems such as employment, housing, 
and the use of community services and 
facilities are often compounded by the 
strangeness of the city and in some 
places by discrimination against Ameri- 
can Indians. 

The churches, both Roman Catholic 
and Protestant in many cities, have 
recognized the need to help American 
Indians adjust to and become a part of 
church and community life in urban 
centers. The result is that they have 
established programs to work with other 
interested community agencies to ac- 
complish this. 


Chinese 


The United States Census of 1950 re- 
ported 117,629 Chinese in the United 
States. The estimated total for 1958 is 
135,000. Rose Hum Lee says: 1° 


18 Rose Hum Lee, The Chinese in the 
United States of America (Hong Kong: Hong 
Kong University Press, 1960), p. 278. 
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The Chinese brought with them no organ- 
ized religious system per se, but they im- 
ported a complex blend of traits selected 
from two ethical systems—Confucianism 
and Taoism—as well as some religious prac- 
tices identified with Buddhism.16 

The Protestant home missionary move- 
ment started work among Chinese about 
1853. The Roman Catholics started 
work in San Francisco about 1900. San 
Francisco today is the largest center of 
Catholic activities among Chinese. Ro- 
man Catholic missions were organized 
in Philadelphia in 1939, Chicago in 
1941, and New York in 1949. By 1952 
there were sixty-two Protestant Chinese 
Churches and missions and six Catholic 
Churches and missions. It is estimated 
that there were about 6,000 members in 


the Protestant Chinese Churches and. 


about 3,000 in the Catholic Chinese 
Churches. This, of course, does not 
represent an accurate picture oł the 
number of Chinese Christians because 
many Chinese attend churches which 
are predominantly white or interracial 
in membership. 

In addition to religious services, the 
Roman Catholic centers conduct a so- 
clal program to meet the needs of Chi- 
nese people—English classes for adults, 
parochial schools for children which 
sometimes supplement their courses with 
studies in Chinese culture. 

A study of the sixty-two Protestant 
Chinese Churches in 1952 shows some 
of the characteristics of these churches.’ 
Forty-three are denominational, five are 
interdenominational, and fourteen are 
independent. Twelve are self-support- 
ing groups; twenty-six receive some aid 
from denominational mission boards; 
fifteen depend entirely upon, or receive 
the major part of their support from 
mission boards; and seven are small 

17 Horace R. Cayton and Anne O. Lively, 
The Chinese in the United States and the 
Chinese Christian Churches (New York: Bu- 


reau of Research and Survey, The National 
Council of Churches, April 1955), pp. 48-68. 
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groups with limited programs. The av- 
erage Chinese Church has 155 members 
with the range running from less than 
fifty members to over one thousand. 
The average budget is about $5,260. 
The data on membership indicates that 
some of these churches are growing in 
size and that there is a higher propor- 
tion of young people among Chinese 
church members than among non-Chi- 
nese church members 

The history of Protestant mission 
work among Chinese reveals continuing 
interest in the adjustment of Chinese to 
American life and in combating dis- 
crimination against Chinese. This in- 
terest continues. In addition to nor- 
mal programs which are carried on by 
churches, the Chinese church appears to 
emphasize work with young people and 
pastoral counseling. Many of them 
maintain classes for those who wish to 
learn English as well as classes in Chi- 
nese language and culture. In this con- 
nection it might be mentioned that 
there is a trend toward the increased use 
of English in these churches. Possibly 
this might be due to the increasing in- 
fluence of American-born Chinese. 


INTEGRATION IN THE CHURCHES 


The previous discussion has consid- 
ered the churches among racial and 
ethnic minorities. In a sense, this is 
testimony to the fact that these groups 
are separated in varying degrees from 
the main body of the churches. The 
concern about the elimination of segre- 
gation from religious institutions has 
been mentioned. The positive goal is 
the inclusion of persons in the congre- 
gation and the activities of the church 
or church-related institution on the ba- 
sis of religious commitment without re- 
gard to race or ethnic origin. The 
churches are taking positive steps in 
this direction. Space does not permit 
more than mere mention of some of the 
highlights of this development. 
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The Roman Catholic Church has been 
clear and forthright in its policy that 
racial segregation is contrary to the 
teachings of the Church. On this basis 
it has moved forthrightly to eliminate 
it from the local parishes, parochial 
scaools, and church organizations where 
it exists. Hundreds of Catholic parishes 
have members of all races in their mem- 
bership. Catholic organizations, such 
as the Catholic Interracial Councils, the 
National Federation of Catholic Col- 
lege Students, and the National Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference have made ma- 
jor contributions toward improving race 
relations both within the Church and in 
the community. 

The National Council of Churches 
and most of the major Protestant de- 
nominations have adopted statements 
either renouncing the practice of segre- 
gation in the churches or affirming a 
ministry which is inclusive of all peo- 
ple regardless of race or ethnic origin 
who desire to participate in a particu- 
lar church or church-related institution. 

These statements have provided the 
basis for the achievement of integration 
of national and regional church organ- 
izations. Significant integration has 
taken place in councils of churches. 
Recial minorities are integrated in the 
organization of the National Council of 
Ckurches. This is true also in state and 
city councils of churches, even in states 
where segregation is enforced by law. 
Several of the predominantly white de- 
nominations have moved to eliminate 
racial segregation from their national 
and regional organizations. Several are 
currently grappling with the problem. 
The Negro denominations face the prob- 
lem of integrating white people into 
their organizations. A number of de- 
nominations with predominately white 
membership are carrying on various 
types of programs aimed at the elimina- 
tion of segregation in local churches and 
church-related institutions. While many 
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Protestant church-related institutions 
have always been open without’ regard 
to race, there are numerous instances 
of others which have in recent years 
adopted and pursued policies of inclu- 
sive service to all people. However, it 
is widely acknowledged that much more 
progress must be made. 

The local church has presented a diffi- 
cult problem, but even here there is 
movement. While there are no reliable 
figures on the total number of Protes- 
tant churches which have members of 
more than one race, recent studies by 
denominations indicate they are increas- 
ing in number. While the figures of the 
denominational studies are not compa- 
rable, they would seem to indicate that 
possibly 10 per cent of the Protestant 
churches have members of more than 
one race and that most of these churches 
are located in urban communities where 
people of two or more races live to- 
gether. To be sure, the percentage 
is small, but it involves hundreds of 
churches, and it is significant because 
movement among Prestant churches ap- 
pears to in the direction of integration. 


CoNCLUSION 


It seems clear that a major function 
of the churches of ethnic and racial mi- 
norities is to serve the religious and so- 
cial needs of their people. This func- 
tion is shaped and reinforced by ethnic 
and racial discrimination, which is a 
dominant factor influencing every as- 
pect of the lives of people belonging to 
these minority groups. Their aspira- 
tions are an influential factor in shaping 
the goals toward which these churches 
work. The church programs are deter- 
mined to a large extent by the problems 
and needs which confront ethnic and 
racial minority peoples. These churches 
are dynamic in that they are affected by 
social changes such as mobility and ur- 
banization as well as the increasing and 
imperative demand for full participation 
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in community life on the basis of ability 
without regard to ethnic or racial back- 
ground. There is evidence that this in 
turn has affected the expectations of 
people about the role or roles of the 
churches in meeting the needs of people 
who face the necessity of adjusting to 
these changes. 

The very existence of churches which 
serve people belonging to a particular 
ethnic or racial minority group is, in a 
sense, a testimony to the pervasiveness 
of racial segregation in our society. It 
is clear that segregation based on ethnic 
or racial background is a major problem 
confronting the churches. At the same 
time, many people in the churches rec- 
ognize that this is a basic contradiction 
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of Christian principles and teaching. In 
recognition of this, there is a movement 
to eliminate segregation and to achieve 
inclusive practices in all areas of church 
life. While the churches face the re- 
sponsibility of taking increasing initia- 
tive In accomplishing this, it must be 
recognized that desegregation and inte- 
gration of the churches is related to 
desegregation and integration of the to- 
tal community. For instance, many 
churches find that racial segregation in 
housing makes it extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, to achieve integration 
in fact in the churches. Therefore, the 
churches face the challenge to work for 
the elimination of segregation from 
every aspect of American society. 


Sects and Cults 


By Martin E. Marty 


ABSTRACT: Sects and cults constitute a third Christian force, 
in addition to Protestantism and Roman Catholicism, in con- 
temporary America. Sects are particularist groups with a basi- 
cally negative orientation. Cults tend to be positively oriented 
and to be organized around a charismatic leader. Any discus- 
sion of the various religious groups in the United States must 
take into account the differences in context, rather than the 
differences in content, between them. Religious context largely 
determines whether or not religious groups are in the main- 
stream of historical development. The principal distinction 
between sects or cults and denominations is that sects or cults 
are established to achieve the spatial and psychic context of 
isolation. The denominations currently adapt to middle-class 
beliefs and values. The sects and cults are uneroded, unex- 
posed, intransigent, and withdrawn. They provide a haven 
from social interpenetration and complexity. They do not wish 
to be assimilated into the mainstream of religious thought and 
practice. The sects and cults, in almost every particular, pro- 
vide a counter current in the mid-twentieth century religious 
revival —Ed. 
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HE conventional tripartite division 

of American religion into Protes- 
tant, Roman Catholic, and Jewish has 
been widely criticized for its neatness 
and its limitations. The Eastern Ortho- 
dox churches obviously do not fit into 
any of the divisions. There are millions 
of Americans who either adhere to a 
great world religion other than Chris- 
tianity or Judasim or profess a secular 
religion of humanism or ultimate devo- 
tion to democratic processes. This six- 
fold division still does not do justice to 
the inclusiveness of organized religion 
in America. A large and growing clus- 
ter of denominations and forces, most 
of them of Christian orientation, do not 
find recognition within Protestantism 
nor do they wish to be numbered with 
classic reformed churches. 


THIRD FORCE 


This cluster, which we here refer to 
without derogation as sects and cults, 
has assumed sufficient proportions for 
the president ‘of a large interdenomina- 
tional seminary to call national atten- 
tion to them as being a “third force” 
in Christianity in America. The first 
two forces, of course, are Protestantism 
and Roman Catholicism. President 
Henry Pitney Van Dusen—in the inter- 
est of a theology centered on witness to 
the Holy Spirit—is surprisingly positive 
in his regard for this force. He finds 
it primarily in the “Spirit-centered” 
churches, that is, the Pentecostal and 
Holiness bodies. 

The current growth and fluidity of 
pattern among these sects and cults 
runs counter to many of the major 
trends in the revival of religion which 
has followed the Second World War. 
These groups have made it necessary 
to alter the conventional ways of think- 
ing about churches as institutions in 
order to understand the appeal and clas- 
sification of religious feeling to which 
the sect is a response. Traditional cate- 
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gories still are useful but they fail to 
account adequately for the context in 
which sects and cults appear today. 


THE MAINSTREAM 


The first and most obvious observa- 
tion about the sects and cults is that 
they do not conform. A survey of the 
twelve major histories of American reli- 
gion or American Protestantism—from 
Robert Baird in 1844 to Jerald C. 
Brauer in 1953—confirms suspicions 
garnered from less disciplined reading: 
historians and sociologists as well as 
Jaymen have evolved certain ways of 
classifying American religious groups 
according to whether or not they belong 
to the mainstream of the nation’s expe- 
rience. The categories do not always 
follow the lines one would expect. 
“Stream” is not a static category, and 
groups once in the mainstream at an- 
other time may be out of it. ‘“Main- 
stream” is Ralph Henry Gabriel’s term, 
but it is matched by Leonard Bacon’s 
distinction between groups only “inci- 
dentally connected” with the history of 
American Christianity and others which 
are organically connected. William 
Warren Sweet, the dean of modern his- 
torians in this field, speaks of “indige- 
nous” and of “typically American” 
churches. Andrew Drummond spoke of 
“Americanized” and “definitely Ameri- 
can” churches. Each lacks precision in 
defining the mainstream, but all twelve 
remarkably agree on what belongs in it. 

Statistical data, for example, do not 
explain the place of denominations 
in the mainstream. Many mainstream 
groups are no larger than the Pente- 
costals, but the Pentecostals do not 
belong. Never in American religious 
history has size, that most American 
form of measurement, explained the na- 
tional significance of a religion. Roman 
Catholicism, Lutheranism, and conti- 
nental Reformed groups were of rela- 
tively immense size before they came to 
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be accepted in the mainstream. Simi- 
larly, attempts on the basis of polity 
to distinguish denominations that belong 
from sects and cults which do not be- 
long have been unsatisfactory. Episco- 
palianism has been considered by many 
historians, particularly in the past, to 
have a nondemocratic polity. Method- 
ism also has been seen in this light. 
But both were considered to be as much 
a part of the American scene as were 
the Baptist and Congregational bodies. 

Class distinctions provide some ex- 
planation, just as they have in classic 
writing on sects. But while member- 
ship in denominations might vary along 
classic economic and social lines from 
Episcopalian to Unitarian affiliation 
among the wealthy and influential 
classes to Methodist and Baptist affilia- 
tion among the lower classes, lower class 
identification did not by any means 
exclude a body from the mainstream, 
certainly not since the age of Jackson. 
The churches which historically served 
the disinherited and uninfluential ele- 
ments in society might still be in 
the mainstream. Theological generaliza- 
tions, references to the substance and 
the content of the faith, provide almost 
no help in forming a generalization, 
although a century ago the evangelical 


bodies were squarely in the mainstream - 


and the bodies which were not evangeli- 
cal—Roman Catholic, Universal, Shaker, 
socialist—were insecure. 


CONTEXT, NOT CONTENT 


The approach which this article takes 
to the position of sects and cults in the 
present scene is that factors other than 
those which classically have determined 
ecclesiastical institutional life are opera- 
tive in America. Internal conditions, 
matters of content, are of secondary im- 
portance. The degree of religious com- 
prehension in the lives of adherents, the 
claims made on their devotion, the 
tenacity with which they hold the 
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church’s tenets, the theological acumen, 
the richness of worship, all factors that 
are important in generalizing about most 
of historical Western Christendom, are 
secondary in American life. Instead, 
certain external conditions, matters of 
context, are of primary importance. 

In this light, new distinctions emerge 
which help in the present task of under- 
standing sects. There have been his- 
toric transformations. Until the mod- 
ern period of realized pluralism, national 
origin was significant; to be of Anglo- 
Saxon provenance was of great help. 
Thus, a review of American churches 
in 1836 by Reed and Matheson provides 
the clue: 


Blot out Britain and America from the map 
of the world, and you destroy all those 
great institutions which almost exclusively 
promise the world’s renovation; but unite 
Britain and America in energetic and re- 
solved cooperation for the world’s salva- 
tion; and the world is saved. 


Conversely, less than a century ago his- 
torian Daniel Dorchester could speak of 
Germans and Irish immigrants as having 
. . . low habits and ideas, retaining supreme 
allegiance to a foreign pontiff, or controlled 
by radical, rationalistic, materialistic, or 
communistic theories ... Can religion and 
morality endure the severe strain and the 
virtue and intelligence of the people be 
preserved? 


Needless to say, these ethnic distinctions 
have largely disappeared. 

Other almost mystic accidents of na- 
tional history contribute to uncritical 
historical generalizations on the location 
of denominations. Historic identifica- 
tion with the religion of New England 
guaranteed a place to bodies like the 
Congregationalists which saw their rela- 
tive size diminish but their symbolism 
on greeting card covers offer a guarantee 
of security. Identification with the 
struggles of religious liberty and volun- 
tarism stood Baptists, Quakers, and 
some others in good stead. Participa- 
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tion in the major movements of national 
religious life—expansion through the 
frontiers, the involvement in successive 
great awakenings or revivals of religion 
—enhanced denominational claims. 

The result of the foregoing for the 
discussion of sects is this: Americans 
tend to classify denominations in rela- 
tion to their typical or mainstream 
status by a set of subtle contextual 
norms. Most of them revolve around 
the dialogue of American churches with 
their environment. The more exposed 
a group has been or becomes, the more 
its claims are eroded by its place in 
a pluralist society, the more it has been 
seen in harmony with main themes of 
national history, that much more does 
it belong. The more isolated, intransi- 
gent, withdrawn, the less exposed and 
eroded a group has been, no matter 
what its size and influence, the less it 
has come to be regarded as a normative 
religious expression for America. The 
largest remaining body of unexposed 
believers belong to what is known as 
sects and cults, and they can best be 
accounted for and located by this ap- 
proach. 


PARTICULARISM 


Why are sects and cults of third-force 
Christianity and its fringes growing so 
rapidly today? What is their reason 
for existence? What part will they play 
in the future? These questions raise 
theologically and sociologically perplex- 
ing problems. The widespread observa- 
tion that ideologies are being diffused 
and even buried today—as argued by 
Daniel Boorstin and Daniel Bell—in 
politics, philosophy, and religion, is 
countered by the spurts of energy and 
growth of religious groups who make 
much of their different and, sometimes, 
completely esoteric systems of belief. 
The tendencies to homogenize religious 
beliefs and groups, so ably chronicled 
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by Will Herberg, William Lee Miller, 
Stanley Rowland, G. Roy Eckardt, and 
others, seem relevant until one encoun- 
ters the growing sects and cults. The 
temptation of Americans to cancel the 
varieties of religious experience and in- 
stitutional options with apathy—prob- 
ably as a reaction against bewildering 
evidences of pluralism and competition 
of claims—is evident and can be docu- 
mented. People are identified with 
religious institutions, but they lack ap- 
parent conviction or passion. Yet the 
sects and cults refuse to participate in 
this oversimplification of a pluralist 
heritage. They noisily assert their par- 
ticularities even at the sacrifice of par- 
ticipation in inclusive American religious 
institutional Gestalten. 

These basically religious considera- 
tions disturb those who try to classify 
nonmainstream sects and cults, but so- 
ciological factors further complicate the 
picture. Social historians depict the 
affluent society as one in which the 
masses have attained the historic status 
and have acquired the historic values 
of the middle classes.’ America has be- 
come, in its prosperity, a panmiddle 
class society. Its religions, no matter 
what their historic origins, tend to take 
on appropriate characteristics. The ob- 
vious examples would be the lavish in- 
stitutional outlays of the large urban 
Southern Baptist churches in which a 
plush setting and the current techno- 
logical devices serve groups which de- 
rive their historic warrant for existence 
from their disinherited positions. Yet 
the sects and cults are not dependent 
on middle class inclusiveness, and even 
where they succeed amidst relative pros- 
perity, they do so without vital contact 
with the culture. Since World War II, 
the normative growth of American de- 
nominations has come about through 
their easy and uncritical identification 
with suburban value systems. Yet the 
sects and cults are not dependent on the 
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situations which make mere belonging 
to religious organization so attractive. 

Thus, paradoxically, the sects and 
cults show most remarkable growth in 
a period during which most documented 
social and theological factors and events 
seem to contradict their claims, This 
necessitates revision not only of histori- 
cal observation but also of sociological 
classification. So significant an excep- 
tion to the rule, while it may prove the 
rule, may also enlarge the definition of 
the rule. The late twentieth century 
conceptions of mainstream American de- 
nominations must be related to non- 
typical sects and cults. 


SECT AND DENOMINATION 


“Sect,” in this context, is obviously 
not a translation of “denomination.” 
One guide in the perplexing problem 
of locating sects today has been that 
“sect” has become a less satisfactory 
term for denoting what should be called, 
neutrally, “denominations.” When the 
obsolete terminology appears it tends to 
be used by organized antiorganized- 
religion fronts or is used thoughtlessly. 
When Life magazine in 1957 referred 
to the Congregational Christian and 
Evangelical and Reformed bodies as 
sects, reaction was instant and signifi- 
cant. In our classification, the term 
is used without any sense of patroniza- 
tion or derogation. It is used in relation 
to groups which would readily accept 
some term to set themselves off from 
the typical or mainstream denomina- 
tions which desire to be part of the 
naticn’s mores and its ethos. This does 
not mean that the sects in question want 
to be thought of as partial; ordinarily 
they do assert catholicity or wholeness; 
their witness is seen to be the hope of 
a rejecting world. But asserting this 
witness necessarily involves separation 
from other witnesses, and this separa- 
tion is at the basis of the term “sect.” 
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DRAMATIC GROWTH 


It is not important or possible here 
to shed new light on the quest for sta- 
tistical precision in discussing the non- 
mainstream groups. Statistics are, at 
best, relative; they are notoriously slip- 
pery when provided by religious groups. 
The quest is further complicated by the 
dynamism of sect growth and change— 
the process of fissiparation seems to be 
part of the essence of sect life—and by 
the fact that many sect and cult statis- 
tical summaries are kept secret. Finally, 
for strategic reasons, sects may feel 
called upon to exaggerate their size at 
moments when growth enhances a claim 
or to exaggerate their diminutiveness at 
moments when smallness seems to sub- 
stantiate the theological and ethical cor- 
rectness of a group’s concerns. Suffice 
it here to say that the smaller sect-type 
bodies are, for the most part, experienc- 
ing dramatic growth against the pattern 
of middle class church identification. 
And economic support for the isolated 
groups is disproportionately higher than 
is that of the more prosperous, settled 
churches. Yet the marked and perhaps 
nervously exaggerated growth of Dr. 
Van Dusen’s third force is not a neces- 
sary factor in the need to account for 
its presence: the mere fact of survival 
would occasion this quest. 


SECTS AND CULTS 


The thesis here is that negatively- 
oriented sects gain their current attrac- 
tiveness from their attempt and relative 
success at isolating people from com- 
peting value systems; and that posi- 
tively-oriented cults, usually gathered 
around charismatic persons or clans, 
succeed to the extent that they provide 
surrogates for interpersonal relations or 
attachment to significant persons in an 
apparently depersonalizing society. To 
the first group would belong sects like 
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the historic Adventist bodies, some of 
the Churches of God, the primitive 
bodies, the Jehovah’s Witnesses, the 
Pentecostals, the Assemblies of God, 
and other eschatological groups; to the 
second would belong the cults which 
offer substance in place of meaning. 
Among them would be the Peace Mis- 
sion Movement of Father Divine; the 
“T Am” Movement, in some respects, 
the Oxford Group Movement; Unity 
School of Christianity; Theosophy; 
New Thought; and others. 

The sects with an essentially negative 
orientation to the world were originally 
and in a different society organized 
around charismatic leaders, but they are 
not dependent on charisma for survival. 
A philosophy of history and an anti- 
world context are basic for them. The 
cults with an essentially positive orien- 
tation to the world and to material or 
substantial values need the presence of 
the charismatic leader, and they often 
flounder in the absence of charisma. 
Since the latter group, apart from fa- 
natic devotion to the person of the 
founder, takes on characteristics of 
mainstream American religion in its sub- 
stantial offers to a prosperous society, 
it is not necessary to account for them 
as an exception, and they will receive 
further consideration only when they 
illustrate the quest for surrogates for 
personality. It is the sect, then, that 
concerns us, and the cult concerns us 
only as it partakes of the character of 
the sect. 


THE SECT PHENOMENON 


“Sect” is etymologically closely re- 
lated to what we are here calling “cult.” 
That is, it does not derive from the 
Latin secare, sectum, to cut, as is com- 
monly thought, but from the positive 
sequi, to follow. It should refer to “a 
group having in common a leader or a 
distinctive doctrine . . . a following,” 
according to Webster’s New Interna- 
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tional Dictionary. But origins do not 
explain present significance, and history 
and sociology displace etymology. The 
dictionary continues, “In religion, the 
believers in a particular creed, or up- 
holders of a particular practice; ...a 
party dissenting from an established 
church. ...” This definition is of some 
use if we recall that establishment can 
belong as much to ethos and mores as 
it can to legal sanction. 

The amiable neutrality of this defini- 
tion has been displaced by attempts to 
establish “sect” as a distinct and dis- 
tinctive category from “church” or even 
“denomination.” The decisive and still 
most creative work in this respect, what- 
ever its present-day limitations, has 
been done by Ernst Troeltsch and Max 
Weber. They describe the sect as es- 
sentially a society established by con- 
tract as opposed to the institutional and 
“natural” or organic ecclesiastical body. 
As they point out, success is one of the 
hazards of sectarian life, and many his- 
toric sects, in this sense, tend to take 
on the character of churches as they 
establish themselves in society. This 
is true of Baptist and Congregational 
bodies in the Old World which came to 
predominance in the mainstream of the 
New. Weber and Troeltsch account for 
this in part by the quieting of religious 
fervor in the second generation, al- 
though a variety of political factors also 
play their part in post-Revolutionary 
developments. Troeltsch and Weber 
leave us in their debt for their attempt 
at isolating the meaning and historic 
purposes of sects. H. Richard Niebuhr 
produced the classic American work, 
The Social Sources of Denomination- 
alism, written at a time when economic 
and social considerations played a much 
larger part than they currently do in 
theological setting. He stressed genesis 
and entry. One is born into the church, 
a “natural social grouping,” but he must 
join the sect. The church is the auto- 
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matic way for the individual to be 
located in religious society; the sect is 
the outlet for self-determination against 
the grain of religious or secular society. 
There are limitations to Niebuhr’s dis- 
tinction. People constantly are joining 
churches, and members of sects bear 
children into the sect. This led Niebuhr 
to point out that in the decisive sense 
a sect lasts only one generation. The 
deficiencies of Niebuhr’s helpful work 
are apparent in the prolonged image of 
certain sects across the centuries and 
in the resuscitation and revivification 
of certain undying sectarian impulses 
whether they be of the classically nega- 
tive sectarian or normatively positive 
cultic varieties. The Montanists illus- 
trate the negative and the Gnostics il- 
lustrate the positive aspects of the tend- 
ency to recur. Ellsworth Faris, in The 
Nature of Human Nature, pointed be- 
yond these definitions, but he did not 
fully develop the perceptive notion that 
the contemporary significance of such 
groups is their isolation in a modern 
world. A fourth useful and illuminating 
approach was Howard Becker’s desig- 
nation of the “ecclesia” as a compulsory 
group and the sect as a voluntary group. 
A denomination, according to Becker, 
is a sect in its later generations, and 
cult is personal, quasi-mystical religion. 
Joachim Wach made original contribu- 
tions to the study of sects, particularly 
in the development of the idea that 
sects originate during times of change 
or collapse in old orders. Finally, Diet- 
rich Bonhoeffer, in his sociological study 
of religion, made a point that in content 
there was no essential difference between 
church and sect. This leads us to pur- 
sue the contextual question for the illu- 
mination’ sect and cult bring to settled 
denominationalism. Rather than con- 
centrate on many of the enduring fea- 
tures—charisms, emotions, positive and 
negative aspects, and so on—it is prof- 
itable in this limited context to stress 
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one factor that accounts for sect impor- 
tance today. 

To isolate this factor it is necessary 
to develop a construct by which our 
whole society can be viewed. 


SECTARIAN ISOLATION 


One fruitful approach is the distinc- 
tion between a society which can be 
described in diagrammatic terms and 
one dialogically defined. Or, to borrow 
the acute observation of the Jesuit 
scholar Walter J. Ong: spatial meta- 
phors are largely obsolete for depicting 
current forms of community and com- 
munication; interpersonal metaphors are 
decisive. The importance of the sect 
in what Faris calls its isolation will 
emerge against this setting. 

All the spatial pictures—ward, ghetto, 
sector, valley, and, in its static sense, 
parish—are obsolete or becoming obso- 
lete as approaches to the nurture of 
religion in a free society. Only a coer- 
cive society can depend upon spatial 
images and the realities to which they 
point for nurture of ideology. The sect 
can be seen as a quasi-voluntaristic re- 
action against the erosion of spatial set- 
tings. What accounts for the change? 
When “inner direction” and “tradition 
direction” were real possibilities, the 
diagrammatic way of looking at the 
human community was feasible. Peo- 
ple lived in physical and psychical inde- 
pendence of one another. Truth could 
be sustained and perpetuated by refer- 
ence to the whole, local, undisturbed 
community. 

Almost every documented feature of 
what it means to live in the modern 
world militates against perpetuation of 
the spatial relation. Population growth 
has removed both actual and psychic 
distance between peoples who hold to 
different ultimate or even proximate 
value systems. The extreme mobility 
of modern life brings people into new 
contact both in their geographical, hori- 
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zontal movements and in vertical class 
adjustments. Men have long known 
nomadism, but nomads of today move 
not as clans but as individuals; they do 
not carry community religious patterns 
with them. Transportation advances, 
the juxtaposition of ideologies, and, 
most of all, the interruption of all spa- 
tial illusions and realities by instan- 
taneous, efficient, and total means of 
mass communication render the dia- 
grammatic approach impossible as a 
permanent strategy. That this inter- 
ruption has obvious assets is clear. Few 
modern men would ignore or undo these 
factors of modernity. At the same time, 
much restlessness, rootlessness, and 
anxiety have come to light in recent 
years. 

Religious groups in America, particu- 
larly the mainstream groups, provide 
little buffer against the jostling which 
the interpersonal world has brought. 
Denominations which adapt and con- 
form to the value systems of a middle- 
class society become the captives of it; 
their distinctiveness erodes and their 
particularity is muffled. This means 
that anyone who seeks refuge from 
easy identification with a casually this- 
worldly religiousness must move in one 
of two directions. 

One possibility is for him to accept 
a religious constellation which in part 
affirms the world and tells him that not 
all the stimuli he receives from his en- 
vironment are harmful to his religious 
development. This amounts to agreeing 
that his milieu is, after all, God’s work- 
shop. And that dialogue with the 
environment can be a revelatory and 
redemptive experience. Many of the 
most noted Christian theologians are 
seeking to prove the truth, or Biblical 
warrant, of this position. Nurture, 
however, remains complicated in such 
a setting; theology must be transferable 
and almost, we might say, portable. It 
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is easy in such a conjunction of religion 
and world to see rapid dissipation of 
religious energies and relapse into un- 
satisfying identification with the restless 
contemporaneity which the individual 
sought to escape. 

The sectarian possibility is for the 
individual to seek a group whose phi- 
losophy of history contradicts the exist- 
ing values so dramatically that the 
eroup sustains itself at least through a 
generation. The comfort, the appeal, 
and the sanction of the sect, in this 
instance, are that it provides surrogates 
for insularity through apparent psychic 
if not always possible physical distance 
from worldliness and competing systems. 
The sect provides the illusion and some- 
times the reality of a buttress against 
encroaching and eroding forces which 
contradict personal beliefs. The sect 
organizes itself, if not in physical spatial 
contradistinction from other groups, at 
least in psychological distinction and 
distance. 

Thus, modern sects remain segregated 
in varying degrees with little contact 
beyond their own organization. This is 
unlike almost all other social groupings 
today where a mass society creates an 
apparent availability of prosperity to 
all. The sects sometimes actually are 
nomadic, preserving community by mov- 
ing. A Milwaukee fundamentalist group 
followed its pastor to the southwest. 
Some sects achieve isolation by walling 
themselves in. An extreme apocalyptic 
cult in Arizona did this. Ordinarily, 
mass media of communication are criti- 
cized and motion pictures, picture maga- 
zines, and television barred by a sect 
because of their dialogical interruption 
of temporarily sustained barriers. The 
consciousness that the group’s philoso- 
phy of history runs counter to all that 
the world and established religious 
groups offer helps cultivate the feeling 
of isolation. 


Sects AND CULTS 


AUTHENTIC SIMPLIFICATION 


One of the obvious appeals of the 
sect in the modern world is comparable 
to the appeal of monasticism. Despite 
the fact that both set high standards 
and that the calling makes demands of 
discipline, rigor, or Puritan zeal which 
would be unattractive to the hedonistic 
escapist, both sectarianism and monas- 
ticism provide authentic simplifications 
of an overly complex society. In this 
sense, sectarianism is a form of escape 
from complication. For some sects this 
may eventuate in a prideful relation to 
those outside; for others it develops an 
authentic humility and spirit of service 
which motivates missionary activity and 
seeks to serve those who do not and will 
not conceivably become part of the 
nurtured system of values. One thinks 
here of the historic peace churches inso- 
far as they retain characteristics of the 
sect type. The cult in our usage differs 
in that it depends upon some withdrawal 
and isolation in order to offer not 
less but more in the middle of the 
world. Through esoteric and mystic ap- 
proaches, substance is proffered instead 
of sacrifice being solicited. The cult 
offers some escape through attachment 
to the charismatic person at a time when 
a dialogical, interpersonal society tends 
to level and plane personality. 

No attempt has been made here to 
account for the authentic religious vision 
in sects or even in cults. This is not 
because the vision is to be downgraded, 
but because it falls beyond the scope 
of social analysis. One authentic appeal 
of the sect is that it provides authority 
and usually a coherent system of beliefs 
and hopes, an attraction that cannot be 
denied in a time of confusion. But this 
appeal becomes important here only for 
the way in which it is sustained and 
nurtured: in prolongation of relative 
isolation. 
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THREE CONTEXTS 


In the period before Christendom 
emerged as the entity which expressed 
interpenetration and interpermeation of 
church and world, symbolically until 
313 A. D., the sect provided Christian 
distance from a pagan world, as in Mon- 
tanism. In the period of Christendom, 
symbolically until the later eighteenth 
century, the sect provided Christian 
distance from establishment and com- 
plaisance, as in Waldensianism and Al- 
bigensianism. In the period of post- 
Christendom, the sect provides religious 
distance from religion. It displaces all 
philosophies of history and all leader- 
ships but one. It is not difficult for the 
sect, as it relates to the Christian doc- 
trine of the Holy Spirit, to claim primi- 
tive warrant for what it is doing. Most 
sects do this. It can point to an authen- 
tic prototype in early Christian disci- 
pline. The theological question as to 
whether or not the sect is adequate 
in the post-Christendom constellation 
is basic to the choice people in a Chris- 
tion culture make between church and 
sect. 

Will the pressures of life in a society 
where the spatial metaphor seems 
doomed by the factors essential to mod- 
ernity also doom the sects? If the 
factors themselves dissipate, sectarian 
impulses may be prolonged. If the ide- 
ologies of the sects prevail, the impulse 
will be transformed, perhaps into 
churchliness. If a sect could attain 
coercive powers in a community, it 
could nurture life based on the dia- 
erammatic assumption. None of these 
three possibilities seems worthy of seri- 
ous speculation to anyone outside the 
sects. Yet the sectarian impulse, having 
survived in the West in at least three 
basic concatenations of circumstance, 
would, no doubt, erupt in surprising 
and durable new ways. ‘There seems 
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to be a need in the hearts of many 
religious people for the preservation of 
distance from the world. In the present 
situation, the failure of communicaticn 
between the sects and the churches 
doubtless contributes to the detriment 
of both. Yet the sects, with a calcula- 
tion that goes beyond the rational to 
the profoundly instinctive, recognize 
that authentic communication means 
the beginning of the end of the diagram- 
matic or spatial construct they have 
succeeded in establishing or preserving 
in the contemporary world. - Actual 
communication, in other words, could 
mean the death of the sect. The con- 
tribution of the sect to the larger so- 
ciety is, therefore, made best through 
the sympathetic observer who carries 
with him a picture of the advantages 
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of particularity and assertiveness back 
to the world of dialogical complexity. 
It is, no doubt, through the publicists 
of the third force that its force might be 
felt on Christians and other religious 
people who easily accommodate them- 
selves to an existing culture. On this 
level of interaction the sects and cults 
become socially important to those they 
do not directly attract and serve. It 
is on this level, the level of the sect in 
the culture of a world where spatial and 
psychic barriers have been removed for 
most people, that the discussion of sect 
and cult could move beyond Weber, 
Troeltsch, Niebuhr, and Wach. The 
resulting discussions of nurture and dis- 
cipline could be meaningful in the study 
of education, politics, and the arts and 
sciences in a democratic society. 
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HEN we consider the ecumenical 

movement in American society, 
we must constantly remember that we 
are concerned not with a national phe- 
nomenon but with an expression of a 
world phenomenon in a national situa- 
tion. To speak of the American ecu- 
menical movement would involve a 
contradiction in terms, for what is ecu- 
menical is of the whole inhabited earth. 
In Christian terms, it is the whole 
Church in all its historical manifesta- 
tions in the whole world. 

The United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization speaks 
of itself as ecumenical with etymological 
and factual justification. It is com- 
posed of, and concerned with, peoples— 
nations, races, cultures—of nearly all 
parts of the world. Ecumenical shirts 
and neckties have been advertised in 
New York papers; they are decorated 
with drawings of a wide variety of 
human types. 

In general usage, however, the ecu- 
menical movement is the trend toward 
unity among the Christians of the 
world. It has been associated popularly 
in America and elsewhere with the gravi- 
tation of Protestant and Eastern Ortho- 
dox churches toward a close community 
among themselves, notably during the 
last few decades. Since the Reforma- 
tion and until recently, the trend had 
been toward division, magnifying che 
special tenets of faith emphasized by 
particular denominations. The ecumeni- 
cal movement reverses that trend and 
focuses attention on the basic aspects 
of faith held in common. 

But Protestants and Eastern Ortho- 
dox Christians do not limit the scape 
of the ecumenical idea or the movement 
to themselves. They recognize that in 
principle, and at some points in actu- 
` ality, the Roman Catholic Church on 
the one hand and certain Christian 
groups of recent origin on the other 
hand are encompassed within an accu- 
rate use of the term ecumenical. 
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A distinction must be made between 
the ecumenical movement and its prin- 
cipal expression in councils of churches. 
The movement is much broader than 
its organized manifestations. It is a 
matter of spirit, purpose, and behavior. 
The World Council of Churches, which 
is its most obvious expression and in- 
strument as it is popularly understood, 
is composed of 178 national church 
bodies in more than fifty countries. But 
it does not include in its membership 
the Roman Catholic Church, nor the 
Southern Baptist Convention, the Lu- 
theran Church-Missouri Synod, nor 
the Pentecostals, nor numerous other 
smaller groups in this country. 

However, there are Roman Catholics, 
southern Baptists, Missouri Synod Lu- 
therans, and Pentecostals who are com- 
mitted to the cause of Christian unity 
and who co-operate with the churches 
in the World Council in the effort to 
bring it about. Most Roman Catholics 
maintain that the only possible unity 
would be that which would result from 
a return of all Christians to their 
Church. Some work and pray for unity 
as God may will, implying that a “re- 
turn to Rome” is not necessarily the 
only way. 

So wherever we find in this country 
a spirit and effort to further Christian 
unity in the whole world, in the na- 
tion, and in the local community, we 
find a manifestation of the ecumenical 
movement. The National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the United States 
of America and the 873 state and local 
councils of churches are committed to 
this purpose. When we consider the 
ecumenical movement, we have in mind 
the councils but much more. 


INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL PRESSURES 


Basically, Christian unity is a given 
fact derived from a common belief in 
Jesus Christ as God and Savior. It is, 
therefore, not created by men, but 
gratefully acknowledged and manifested. 
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It is furthered and developed by men 
as they progressively respond in obedi- 
ence to what they believe to be God’s 
wil. Christ prayed for his followers of 
all time “that they all may be one.” 
The ecumenical movement is essentially 
an expression of conviction, a matter of 
faith derived from biblical and theo- 
logical authority. 

But there are external contributing 
factors, some expediential, some inherent 
in historical developments. This is not 
to say that they are without theological 
sanction, for God works in and through 
history. 

One of the important factors of ex- 
pediency has been the need, recognized 
by missionaries in non-Christian cul- 
tures, to reduce competing and seem- 
ingly contradictory interpretations of 
Christianity which have made other 
people wonder whether there is really 
a Christian faith or only a variety of 
sects having their roots in some vague 
and remote common origin. The vary- 
ing denominational emphases have made 
some sense in the West, which has 
urderstood their origins and their com- 
mon basic faith, but they have made 
little sense in many parts of the world. 

The need for making a common im- 
pect in the world, for aggregating and 
strategically deploying all resources, has 
been and still is an inducement to mag- 
nify common beliefs and to co-operate. 
The International Missionary Council 
has been serving this need for half a 
century. That Council will probably 
be integrated with the World Council 
of Churches in 1961. 

In some lands of the younger Chris- 
tian churches, and even more in the 
United States, the mobility of the popu- 
lation—including church members—is 
conducive to unity. Many Protestants 
join a church of a denomination other 
than the one with which they have been 
affiliated if there is none of their own 
in a community into which they move. 
Even if they can find one of their own 
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at a distance, they may join another be- 
cause of convenience, the church pro- 
gram, the minister, its being the church 
of their children’s friends, or other con- 
siderations. 

Consequently, many a Protestant 
church has more members who came to 
it from churches of other denominations 
than who were always in its own de- 
nomination. It is inclined to try to 
make Christians raised in various tradi- | 
tions feel at home. Consequently it may 
not emphasize its peculiar traditions 
and beliefs. 

Certain aspects of societal evolution 
have encouraged Christian unity. The 
world-wide alignments of interests and 
influences, consolidating ideological, 
military, racial groupings, have encour- 
aged Christians to come together. The 
emergence of mass societies having mass 
media of communication and requiring 
large constellations of like concerns has 
made it almost necessary for church 
groups to co-operate. 

In the United States, if it were not 
for the broadly representative National 
Council of Churches, there would be 
competition among the churches in 
radio and television broadcasting of 
religious programs. Government agen- 
cles would be seriously handicapped if 
they could not get information and ad- 
vice on matters of concern to the 
churches from a few representative cen- 
ters. Otherwise they would find it 
necessary to go to all the larger churches 
separately. From the point of view 
of the churches, co-operation has been 
desirable ‘if not necessary to achieve. 
satisfactory relations with the govern- 
ment. 


FREEDOM AND ORDER 


Circumstances have made it highly 
expedient for the churches to co-ordi- 
nate their interests and efforts for the 
purpose of achieving effective influence 
in the life of the nation. In the never 
ending tension between freedom and 
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order in the institutions of religion as. 


well as in those of political life, the 
nature of modern society encourages 
emphasis on the side of order. 

From the time of the Reformation 
until recently, freedom had been magni- 
fied. A church could easily pursue its 
own course and a nation could live in 
isolation. But with the emergence of 
mass society and the alignment of politi- 
cal powers in the world community, 
isolation has become difficult and ir- 
responsible in both religion ard political 
life. 

At the same time, there is a resistance 
to the trend toward order, becaus2 the 
order which had prevailed before the 
reformation swing to freedom had been 
maintained by centralized au-horitarian 
control by an ecclesiastical hierarchy. 
And in countries where order has been 
achieved by a reformation church or an 
Eastern Orthodox church being “estab- 
lished” by the state with special privi- 
leges, freedom has frequently—though 
not always—been impaired. Our na- 
tional tradition has been founded on a 
repudiation of order achieved by mo- 
nopoly of any type. 

Thus, while the churches have recog- 
nized the need for more order among 
themselves they have at the same time 
persistently cherished the notion of 
freedom. The ecumenical movement has 
sought to achieve unity without uni- 
formity, and to maintain diversity with- 
out anarchy. In other words, it has 
resolved to keep freedom and order in 
balance. 

The councils which the churches have 
set up sérve this purpose. By voluntary 
association in the councils the churches 
achieve order and maintain freedom at 
the same time. They preserve their 
respective sovereignties without mutual 
hostility. They further cc-operation 
without uniformity. They aggregate 
their resources for an effective impact 
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in mass society at the world, national, 
state and local territorial levels. 


Achievements 


The churches in the National Coun- 
cil have achieved a large measure of 
order in foreign missions, home mis- 
sions, the allocation of time among 
themselves on radio and television. They 
have co-ordinated overseas relief and 
reconstruction, service to refugees, and 
church extension. They are gaining in > 
concerted impact on social problems 
such as juvenile delinquency, interracial 
tension, and political corruption. They 
provide certain services through the 
councils which they could not provide 
at all or as well separately; for example, 
the production of the Revised Standard 
Version of the Bible, the nomination of 
chaplains to prisons, and the provision 
of worship materials for use in services 
on ships of the United States lines. 

Thus in organizational structure, pro- 
cedures, and methods of operation, the 
voluntary co-ordination of the churches 
is demonstrating how to keep freedom 
and order in balance in a democratic 
mass society. Many millions of church 
members, who are also citizens, are 
habituated to, and disciplined in, a pat- 
tern of relationships which in many 
respects can be applied to governmental 
and other community affairs. 

In the early history of our country, 
the organization and group processes 
and disciplines of the covenant fellow- 
ship of the local church had a pro- 
nounced influence on community life. 
The national constitutional structures 
and procedures of the churches were re- 
flected in the forms of government set 
up for the new nation. 

Today the councils of churches, as 
institutional manifestations and instru- 
ments of the ecumenical movement, are 
demonstrating in the religious life of the 
nation a solution to one of the most 
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urgent and difficult problems of our so- 
cisty—maintaining a balance between 
freedom and order consistent with demo- 
cratic principles. 


Social responsibility 


A basic contribution of the churches 
tc the nation’s life is still, as it was in 
the beginning, the cultivation of the dis- 
ciplines which make the freedom of de- 
mocracy responsible and safe. But in 
the contemporary intricately interde- 
pendent society, mass impacts, highly 
organized power groups, and the ex- 
panded role of government are condu- 
cive to large combinations under cen- 
tralized controls. Individuals and small 
groups do not seem to count; their 
creativity, initiative, and discipline seem 
less important. There is danger that 
freedom and order get out of balance, 
the latter outweighing the former. 

The churches have escaped the dan- 
ger. Again, as at the beginning of our 
national history, they may influence the 
temper and the institutional patterns 
of our public life. 


FACTORS OF RESISTANCE 


A few individuals and groups—most 
of them never having had experience in 
the councils—fear that the ecumenical 
movement, by moving toward order, is 
moving toward centralized control and 
the impairment of the freedom of those 
who participate in it. They see large 
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and assume that some one must be try- 
ing to build a “super-church.” This is 
a basis for opposition to the movemen 
in some quarters. 
Also, there is an inherent encourage- 
ment to denominational particularism 
in the movement. Association with 
cthers often accentuates emphasis on 
one’s own particular tradition and doc- 
trine. However, just as international- 
ism may be contributory to sound na- 
tionalism rather than to cosmopolitan- 
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ism, sound ecumenicalism may likewise 
be conducive to sound denominational- 
ism rather than to a vague lowest-com- 
mon-denominator religion. The Statue 
of Liberty has a strong emotional 
appeal to me when I pass it after a 
long stay abroad, but it does not lessen 
my sympathetic concern for the peoples 
with whom I have been associated. So 
the ecumenical movement does not di- 
lute one’s faith; it enriches it. But 
some who are not in it are not aware 
of this fact and therefore magnify their | 
separateness in extreme isolationism. 

Another factor in the opposition is a 
concept of the nature of Christianity 
and of the role of the church. There 
are some who regard religion as an ex- 
tremely individualistic matter divorced 
from the problems of society. For them, 
the role of the church is to prepare 
souls for eternity by its rites and sacra- 
ments and to have nothing to do with 
public affairs. Inconsistenitly, however, 
these same people often insist that 
the church in a Communist-dominated 
country should challenge the ideology 
of the state and its political, economic, 
and social policies. The churches in 
the ecumenical movement are concerned 
with social problems. 

Just as there are some isolationist 
nationalists who still live in the intel- 
lectual world of the nineteenth century, 
there also remain church groups of a 
similar mentality and social philosophy. 
They tend to associate themselves with 
sympathetic social and political groups 
in a determined effort to resist the 
march of history. 


THE EXTENT OF THE MOVEMENT 


Despite these and other separatist 
factors—some derived from misconcep- 
tions and others from variant beliefs— 
Christian solidarity is developing on all 
fronts in America. To estimate the 
extent of the ecumenical movement, it 
may be helpful to think cf it in terms 
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of three concentric circles representing 
three steps of progression from the set- 
tled, organized core to the experimental 
frontier at the periphery, even though 
the lines are not definite or fixed. 


Core groups 


Within the first circle are the Protes- 
tants. They have much in common in 
tradition, theology, the concept of the 
church and the function of the ckurch 
in society. They have been frustrated 
and disturbed in conscience by the com- 
petitiveness of their divisions and have 
had most experience in developing a 
pattern of co-operation. They have 
provided most of the initiative, leader- 
ship, and resources for the councils of 
churches in America. 

The Protestant churches have largely 
‘eliminated their earlier stultifying frag- 
mentation. There was a time when they 
could be characterized as “a congeries 
of contentious and contending sects.” 
That certainly does not apply today.. 
The Protestant churches as a whole can 
present a co-ordinated aggregate impact 
when they feel the need to do so. 

Beyond co-ordination, Protestant de- 
nominations have been establishing 
more structural unity among themselves. 
There have been numerous mergers be- 
tween denominations of the same “iam- 
ily,” or general tradition and theological 
position. The Methodists formed one 
church composed of the former northern 
and southern churches and the Method- 
ist Protestant Church. There has re- 
cently been one large Lutheran merger 
and another has been authorized. In the 
Presbyterian family, the United Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of 
America represents a merger of two de- 
nominations. Earlier, the Evangelical 
and United Brethren churches united. 
Well over seventeen million members 
have been involved in these unions. 
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Notable merger 


But mergers have not been limited 
to denominations within a family. One 
of the most significant has been that of 
the Congregational Christian and the 
Evangelical and Reformed denomina- 
tions, each of which represented earlier 
mergers. Those two denominations had 
different traditions and forms of gov- 
ernment—the former had a decentral- 
ized congregational polity, emphasizing 
the autonomy of the local covenant fel- 
lowship; the latter had a presbyterian 
form of government, vesting more au- 
thority in a group of churches. 

Through the Faith and Order move- 
ment, one aspect of the ecumenical 
movement, the churches are constantly 
attempting to work toward agreements 
on theological positions regarding the 
nature of the church and its doctrinal 
formulations of the Christian faith. On 
the basis of such agreements the 
churches could unite or at least manage 
some semblance of unity by, for ex- 
ample, recognizing each other’s minis- 
tries. 


Nattonal Council compiex 


The second concentric circle in the 
ecumenical movement in the United 
States includes Eastern Orthodox and 
other ancient Oriental churches along 
with the Protestant denominations, This 
grouping represents a wider variety of 
traditions, doctrines, and forms of ec- 
clesiastical organization than is found 
among Protestants alone, There is more 
basic agreement among all Eastern 
Orthodox churches on matters of the- 
ology and forms of church government 
than there is among Protestant churches. 

This wider circle marks the range of 
membership in the National Council of 
Churches and most of the state and 
local councils. Most of the program 
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activities of the councils reflect the de- 
sire for co-operation. However, they 
are giving increasing attention to faith 
and order studies. Theological discus- 
sion is lively and usually creative. At 
the present stage, progress is more 
marked in mutual understanding than 
in agreement on basic issues. 


Need for knowledge 


The distinction between understand- 
ing and agreement is of the utmost im- 
portance in analyzing the ecumenical 
movement. After a long history of iso- 
lation from one another, the first step 
in the development of Christian com- 
munity is an understanding by each 
church of what the others believe and 
why they believe it. Without such 
knowledge, each may attribute to the 
others beliefs which the others do not 
hold. l 

Misunderstandings are conducive to 
estrangement, tension, and antagonism. 
As they are eliminated, or even reduced, 
the spirit of trust and fellowship devel- 
ops. Some disagreements have been 
based on misinformation or misinterpre- 
tation; and even though other disagree- 
ments persist, they become less a source 
of irritation and more a cause of con- 
cern. Then the effort to achieve agree- 
ment becomes more intense and at the 
seme time more relaxed. Contentious- 
ness is eased by understanding and the 
discipline of close association in a com- 
mon purpose. 

It is possible, however, that the ob- 
jective of co-operation may become so 
absorbing that the only agreement dili- 
gently sought may be that of achieving 
a united front for the sake of effective 
action in society and that little atten- 
tion may be given to developing more 
basic unity. For this reason it is some- 
times charged that a council of churches 
retards progress toward significant unity 
because the council is based on the as- 
sumption of the indefinite continuation 
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of the sovereignty and autonomy of the 
present separate denominations. 


Current ecumenical frontiers 


The third concentric circle marks the 
widest extent of the ecumenical move- 
ment. No one can measure its dimen- 
sion, because its limit is determined by 
the spirit and purpose of people. It 
includes those people who may not be 
related to any of the councils or other 
organized expressions of Christian unity 
but who are committed to it in principle 
and exert influence toward the develop- 
ment of understanding and brotherliness 
among Christian groups. Many Roman 
Catholics share this spirit and purpose, 
as well as many members of Protestant 
churches which keep themselves sepa- 
rated from councils of churches. 

One of the most important features 
of the movement within this widest cir- 
cle is the improvement of communica- 
tion between churches which have little 
close association and between individual 
leaders and members of such churches. 
Roman Catholic and Protestant theo- 
logians are meeting for joint discussions. 
Protestants, Eastern Orthodox, and 
Roman Catholics are studying each 
others’ publications and exchanging 
comments. Serious dialogue is much 
more frequent than formerly. 

It should be noted that this widest 
limit of the ecumenical movement does 
not reach beyond the bounds of trini- 
tarlan Christian faith. It does not en- 
compass or seek to encompass all who 
believe in God in some way. It should 
therefore be clearly distinguished from 
religious syncretism. 

Being strict about its basis of trini- 
tarian faith and concerned about the 
theological and traditional differences 
which divide the churches, the move- 
ment is separated clearly from ethical 
humanism. At the same time, as the 
churches find greater depth and confi- 
dence in their faith through the ecu- 
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menical experience, they often become 
more co-operative with groups of other 
religious faiths, or with secular groups, 
in social welfare and civic improvement 
projects. 


Unity VERSUS UNIFORMITY 


No simple and satisfactory answer 
can be given to the question, ‘“What are 
the prospects for pan-Christian union?” 
If by “union” is meant one monolithic 
institution embracing all Christians un- 
der one ecclesiastical authority, the an- 
swer is fairly easy. It is certainly not 
possible in the foreseeable future, and 
probably not desirable ever. The World 
Council of Churches has disavowed it 
as an objective. It might be a reason- 
able theoretical objective of tae Roman 
Catholic Church, but not of Protestants 
who believe in freedom. 

Pan-Christian “unity” may be quite 
a different matter. In a sense, it exists 
now; for all Christians are one in cer- 
tain essentials of faith. There is gen- 
eral agreement that this given unity 
should be more visibly manifested than 
it is at present. How it should be 
manifested is a matter of major discus- 
sion in ecumenical circles. The nature 
of the unity we seek is not defined; but 
for most persons in the ecumenical 
movement it lies somewhere between 
the present situation and one mono- 
lithic church. For some, the visible or- 
ganizational expression of unity in a 
council of churches would be sufficient 
if all churches were included; for most, 
it would not-be sufficient. 

This author would state the confident 
personal judgment that the prospects 
are good for rapid progress during the 
next several decades in pan-Christian 
mutual understanding, trust, harmony, 
and organized co-operation in the pur- 
suit of common social objectives such 
as peace, justice, and social welfare. 
Christian unity is a matter of both 
spirit and form. As it is achieved in 
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spirit, the possible and desirable forms 
will become apparent. 


ECUMENICAL PERSPECTIVE 


As the ecumenical movement pro- 
gresses among the churches in the 
United States, their influence becomes 
more co-ordinated. The Protestant 
churches represent the predominant reli- 
gious tradition and force in American 
life. Most of the major Protestant 
churches, along with the principal East- 
ern Orthodox churches, are associated 
together as members in the National 
Council of Churches. Thus they have 
the means to achieve, mutual under- 
standing, to define their common pur- 
poses, and to aggregate their resources 
in the pursuit of their agreed objectives. 
At many points churches which are not 
actually members of the National Coun- 
cil co-operate with the member churches 
in their programs. 

The 50 state councils of churches, 
42 with paid staff, and the 823 local 
councils, 226 with paid staff, also serve 
the churches in their respective terri- 
torial areas. They are all autonomous, 
being responsible to the church units 
which constitute them. Their constitu- 
encies are generally affiliated with the 
denominations which comprise the Na- 
tional Council, though there are varia- 
tions. In many respects, their policies 
coincide with those of the National 
Council. There are also 68 councils of 
religious education which help to co- 
ordinate the work of the churches at 
some points. 

Thus it can be seen that the visual 
impression of separate church buildings 
with different denominational names 
and various forms of worship and gov- 
ernment does not provide an accurate 
concept of the organizational expression 
of religious life in this country. For 
voluntary co-ordination has achieved 
unity in many aspects of the impact of 
the churches upon the community. 


Tue ECUMENICAL Movement 


The ecumenical movement has re- 
sulted not only in the development of 
new structures and procedures and the 
improvement of mutual understanding 
among our churches but also in a 
broader perspective of analysis and 
judgment. As a world-wide movement, 
it brings the churches of the nation 
inzo close association with those from 
varied settings facing a multitude of 
problems. f 

We Americans find fresh insight into 
the problems of our society when we 
compare notes with colleagues who face 
analogous problems in other situations— 
race, alcoholism, juvenile delinquency, 
mass comunications, the urbanization of 
agrarian cultures, the power alignments 
of free-world and Communist interests, 
the functions of national agencies and 
of international agencies in Africa. 


REFLECTIONS AT St. ANDREWS 


Let me be concrete. This article is 
being written between sessions of con- 
sultations related to a meeting of the 
Central Committee of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches being held in the ancient 
university at St. Andrews, Scotland, in 
August 1960. I talk with clergy and 
lay people in small scheduled groups, 
at meals, in the lounges, or walking on 
the campus, for minutes or for hours 
at a time. Many have been colleagues 
for ten or twenty years, some longer. 
A few are almost strangers. 

Among the topics of serious conversa- 
ticn have been the present position of 
moderates and left- and right-wing radi- 
cals in several countries in Africa; the 
present situation with regard to apar- 
theid in South Africa; the “teddy boys” 
of London and the youth gangs of New 
York; disturbances over race in Eng- 
land and the United States; the dynam- 
ics of present-day nationalism in Greece 
and Japan and its effects upon the 
churches; cultural trends in Spain; and 
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the recent Democratic and Republican 
conventions in the United States. In 
all these conversations competent people 
fresh from the scenes of the problems 
are being questioned. 


American national tmage 


As seen from the inside, events often 
have quite a different meaning from 
what they seem to have as seen from 
the outside, but each view may correct 
the other. We Americans seldom stop 
to think how our conventions lend 
themselves to reporting by pictures, tele- 
vision, radio, and newspapers overseas. 
They are the most dramatic episodes in 
our national political process. They are 
interesting to other people. They make 
more sense to us than to outsiders; they 
are hard to explain to non-Americans. 
And the greatest distortions of American 
political life arise from the inevitable 
tendency for others to generalize from 
the spectacular incident. The more 
thoughtful and orderly aspects of an 
election year, being less newsworthy, 
less obvious, are not called to people’s 
attention in other countries in such a 
way as to correct the impression gained 
from the conventions. Even so, it is 
good for us to see ourselves as others 
see us. 

Ecumenical association corrects our 
own analysis of our own problems, our 
appraisals of situations in other coun- 
tries, and our judgment as to our rela- 
tions with other nations. Obviously, this 
observation applies especially to reli- 
gious affairs and the particular concerns 
of the churches, which occupy most of 
our time at such ecumenical gatherings. 

There are nearly 500 people involved 
in these exchanges of views at St An- 
drews, including wives and husbands of 
some official participants, staff, and in- 
terpreters for the few who do not speak 
English. Among this number are more 
than 100 from all sections of the United 
States, most of them in positions of 
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national or community leadership. Some 
of us are here for four weeks. And this 
is typical of many similar occasions. 


Extended effects 


The accumulated experienca of a large 
number of leaders in such associations 
is gradually having an effect on the 
world outlook and the political and 
social philosophy of the pecple in the 
churches and consequently on their in- 
fluence in the nation. 

The churches have also set up special 
organizations to deal with international 
problems. The Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs, spon- 
sored by the World Council of Churches 
and the International Missionary Coun- 
cil, relates the churches of many nations 
to one another for mutual advice and 
support and represents their common 
interests to the United Nations and 
other intergovernmental agencies. Its 
members are predominantly Christian 
laymen of experience and standing in 
dealing with world problems in public 
affairs. Its staff has special competence 
in its field of operations. 

This world body helps to co-ordinate 
the interests and activities of more than 
twenty related national commissions, 
and more than 300 correspondents 
around the world. In the United States 
its primary channel of communication 
with the churches is the Department of 
International Affairs of the National 
Council of Churches. Some denomina- 
tions and some local councils of churches 
have similar groups. Through the Na- 
tional Council’s department, its member 
churches keep in touch with develop- 
ments in American foreign policy and 
make overtures to the government when 
authorized to do so by the central gov- 
erning body of the Council. 

Understanding of the problems of the 
world is deepened both by normal ecu- 
menical associations such as those at 
St. Andrews and by agencies dealing 
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specifically with international affairs. 
But there is something special about 
such associations. There are many 
world travelers who talk with people of 
many lands. There are many organiza- 
tions which deal with world affairs. 
What is different about ecumenical asso- 
clations and work? 


Areas of agreement 


Within the ecumenical movement peo- 
ple discuss and collaborate on the basis 
of a fundamental common faith. Al- 
though they do not agree on all theo- 
logical interpretations of that faith, 
they do agree on many essential pre- 
suppositions. They have the same su- 
They 
have the same general understanding of 
the meaning of history under the sover- 
eignty and redemption of God. They 
all regard nations as subject to the laws 
of God. They recognize all peoples as 
bound together in mutual responsibility. 
Therefore they are committed to seek 
peace, justice, and freedom for all within 
God’s creation and concern. They share 
standards of moral integrity. 

This is not a complete list or analysis 
of agreements, but it is sufficient to indi- 
cate why ecumenical association and 
collaboration are different from others 
and how they help to hold the world 
together. 


American acttons 


In two other ways American churches 
are Closely associated with other peoples. 
The missionary enterprise has aroused 
widespread interest in their circum- 
stances and aspirations. Mission study 
groups in most churches acquire con- 
siderable insight and information. Mis- 
sionaries from our country and leaders 
from the younger churches promote 
mutual sympathetic understanding. 

Also, during the last several decades, 
but especially since World War II,. 
American churches, along with those of 
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other nations, have participated in a 
vast program of relief, reconstruction, 
interchurch aid, and service to refugees, 
co-ordinated by the World Council of 
Churches. Some 75 million pounds of 
clothing have been collected here and 
distributed overseas. About 180,000 
~ refugees have been resettled in this 
country by our Protestant and Eastern 
Orthodox agencies. The churches in 
the National Council are contributing 
about two and one-half million dollars 
a year through their co-operative pro- 
gram in Church World Service. Medical 
supplies and cattle, sheep, chickens and 
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a great variety of other material items 
are sent all over the world. This mas- 
sive demonstration of concern for the 
welfare of other people has built up 
sympathy for their needs of all kinds. 

We conclude, therefore, that in the 
ecumenical movement the American 
churches are making a more effective 
witness to their faith, providing a better 
Ministry to a confused generation, and 
exerting a more helpful and relevant 
influence in the nation as it faces the 
hazards of unprecedented power and 
responsibility in an unstable and appre- 
hensive world. 


well as special editor of this volume. 
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hanced importance of the laity. The financial needs of the 
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CURRENT TRENDS IN AMERICAN RELIGION—A SUMMARY 


HE purpose of the present article 

is to present in capsule form the 
main arguments and viewpoints which 
emerge from the fuller treatments in the 
earlier articles. 

First, how many people are involved 
ir church activity in our country? Table 
1 presents data from the decennial cen- 
sus on the number of people who return 
clergyman as their occupation. It also 
contains a set of comparisons of the 
number of church members and the 
total population per clergyman and the 
proportion that clergymen represent in 
the economically active section of the 
population. 

It will be noted that there was in 
1950 one clergyman for every 507 
church members and for every 881 per- 
sons in the population at large. The 
number of clergymen has not increased 
as fast as church membership, nor has 
it increased as fast as the general popu- 
lation or that portion of the population 
which is economically active. 
creasing number of lay church members 
per clergyman is both a result of the 
increasing size of congregations con- 
comitant with the urbanization of 
America and of the decline in recruit- 
ment for the ministry in the face of 
competition from other professions. 

Table 2 contains the estimated 
changes in the number of people who 
ere members of religious bodies for the 
same decennial census years. 


TABLE 1—CLERGYMEN IN UNITED 
STATES, 1910-1950 








CHURCH TOTAL i} 
NUMBER | afmarpers | Poputa- | MEN PER 
IN PER TION PER |1000 Eco- 
THOU- NOMI- 
CLERGY- | CLERGY- CALLY 
MAN ÅCTIVE 
326 32 
380 30 
394 3.1 
457 27 
507 2.9 


The in- 
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-TABLE 2—ToTaL MEMBERSHIP IN 
Untrep States RELIGIOUS BODIES, 
1910-1950 
Per CENT 
P 
Census | NUMBER IN Tone 7 Briley 
YEAR THOUSANDS! | POPULATION AND OVER 
ERS | MEMBERS? 
1910 38,497* 412 55.0 
1920 48,251* 45.6 54.1 
1930 58,754* 47.8 §3 4 
1940 64,502 48.9 50.7 
1950 86,830 57.6 63.7 


1 Source: “Membership of Religious Bodies: 
1890-1957,” Historical Statistics of the United 
States (Washington, D. C.: United States Bu- 
reau of the Census, 1960), p. 228. 

2 Source: Michael Argyle, Religious Behav- 
ior (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1958), p. 28 

* Estimated for these years by straight line 
interpolation between religious census years 


Landis, in his article for this issue, 
reports that there were 251 distinct re- 
ligious bodies in 1958 with a total mem- 
bership of 109,557,741 members equiva- 
lent to 63 per cent of the population. 
It will be seen from column two that 
the percentage of the population of the 
United States which was claimed by the 
religious bodies as members had in- 
creased steadily since 1910. Religious 
figures are notoriously inaccurate as a 
result, at least in part, of the differences 
in the definition of church membership 
over time and among denominations. 
But one disturbing factor is removed 
from the calculations in column three 
By restricting the comparison to those 
who are over thirteen years of age both 
among church members and in the 
population, we correct both for the 
aging of the United States population 
and for the varying practices in report- 
ing children as members. We note from 
this comparison that church affiliation 
declined mildly from 1910 to 1940 and 
then took a spectacular jump after 1950 
which gives every indication of continu- 
ing to the present time. The correction 
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for age makes the mid-century religious 
revival even more spectacular. 


AUTHENTICITY 


The fact of this revival has been 
amply documented and discussed. What 
is surprising is the almost unanimous 
suspicion with which it is greeted. Ahl- 
strom reflects the attitudes of the vast 
literature on the subject when he frowns 
upon the “pious utilitarianism,” the 
peace of mind cults, the contentless faith 
in faith, the bland conformity in the 
upsurge of popular piety. But Ahl- 
strom describes another aspect of the 
revival which he considers more durable 
and more valid, namely, the increasing 
religious trend of the intelligentsia. This 
reverses the ecclesiastical malaise of the 
nineteen twenties and thirties when in- 
tellectuals tended to consider religion 
one of the least worthy forms of ir- 
rationality and to believe that man’s 
relationship to the universe was a scien- 
tific, as distinct irom a theological, 
problem. During the nineteen forties 
and fifties theologians have vigorously 
re-entered as scientific specialization has 
tended to withdraw science from the 
broader stage. ‘The two streams of 
popular piety and intellectual resurgence 
are antipathetic, an antagonism re- 
flected in the almost uniform disdain 
which intellectuals among the clergy 
heap upon the instrumental, circum- 
scribed piety which they observe as so 
characteristic of the American public 
today. This expression of clerical dis- 
approval of popular religion is, in a way, 
the price paid by the clergy for freeing 
itself from the onus of the Scopes trial 
and the Babbitt image. More impor- 
tantly, though, it reflects a conflict be- 
tween the desire of our religious “mid- 
dlemen” to attend to their relationship 
with God and the demands of the public 
that they attend to their-relationships 
with their clientele. 
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THE CLERGY AND THE LAITY 


The relationship between the clergy 
and the laity is full of contradictions 
and imprecision. Differences in the 
sanctification of the clergy and the 
power of the clergy over the lives of 
the laity lie at the heart of the classic 
institutional contrasts among denomina- 
tions and religions. Kane begins his 
article on “Church and Laity Among 
Catholics” by saying, “The Roman 
Catholic considers his Church a divinely 
instituted organization founded by Jesus 
Christ.” Later he indicated that “A 
priest is a sacred minister empowered 
through Holy Orders to celebrate Mass, 
administer the sacraments, to preach, 
and to bless.” Harrison points out in 
his article “Church and Laity Among 
Protestants” that “only a comparatively 
small number of churches, largely con- 
fined to the Lutheran and Episcopal 
traditions, are willing to abide by this 
hierarchical principle.” And elsewhere, 
quoting from Charles Kean, he writes, 
“The priesthood of all believers refers 
to the priestly character of the Church 
as a whole from which individuals both 
clerical and lay derive a common priest- 
hood.” Sklare, in his article on “Church 
and Laity Among Jews,” notes that 
“According to Jewish tradition identical 
behavior is expected of the layman and 
the rabbi. . . . the rabbinical office de- 
rives from a distinction—the gulf be- 
tween the learned and the ignorant.” 
In practice, however, the three great 
traditions are moving closer together. 
Among Catholics, while the priest re- 
mains the key figure in the parish, the 
role and status of the laity in religious 
affairs have been rapidly increasing 
Among Protestants, “Whenever the au- 
thority of the layman is raised, ‘the 
finger of an exclusively priestly voice 
and authority is immediately raised 
also?” Among the Jews there is “a 
growing distinctiveness between the 
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functions of the layman and the rabbi. 
The addition of pastoral, priestly, cleri- 
cal, and several other roles serves to 
transform the rabbi into a clergyman 
and the nonprofessional into a layman.” 

All three groups, then, have a new 
balance of power in clerical-lay relation- 
ships. This new balance is, in part, 
a result of the disappearance of the 
monopoly of education by the clergy. 
But, to a greater extent, it arises from 
what Harrison, quoting Philip Selznick, 
calls the “organizational imperatives” of 
religious life in America which are com- 
mon to Catholics, Protestants, and Jews 
alike. The very size of the enterprise, 
the repetitiveness of the activities, the 
large number of functionaries involved 
at all levels of the religious endeavor 
impel religious organizations to take on 
a bureaucratic form, and the needs of 
this form of organization become pri- 
mary ends in themselves, often taking 
precedence over the stated goals which 
the organization is dedicated to serve. 
This is a phenomenon by no means 
limited to religion, but its growth is 
made easier by the fact that the reli- 
gious enterprise does not measure its 
success by objective standards. In busi- 
ness monetary success provides a ready 
scoreboard by which organizational effi- 
ciency can be measured. There is no 
way in which a religious bureaucracy 
can measure in quantity or quality the 
piety it has generated among its follow- 
ers. It is not surprising that several 
authors have remarked upon measures 
borrowed by churches from the field of 
ousiness. Many churches have adopted 
the concrete measures of success such 
as the sumptuousness of the buildings 
as an indicator. And they count the 
number of their adherents in the manner 
of a Trendex rating. The numerology 
of membership, like its prototype, pays 
little attention to the attitudes among 
the audience so long as the audience is 
captured regularly. 
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FINANCIAL PROPORTIONS 


The magnitude of the endeavor con- 
tributes to the impression that religion 
is big business in America. For new 
church construction alone, Americans 
spend close to a billion dollars annu- 
ally. To this sum must be added sala-’ 
ries and maintenance for the church 
physical plant, the cost of seminaries 
and other educational institutions and 
hospitals, funds for missionary projects, 
and the unaccounted ancillary enter- 
prises such as the production of Bibles, 
vestments, periodicals and tracts, rosa- 
ries and religious medals, and the like. 
The sum becomes staggering. Leach re- 
ports that for a congregation of five 
hundred people the cost of real estate 
and architectural and landscaping fees 
alone will be at least four hundred thou- 
sand dollars. In addition to this there 
will be an annual operating budget rang- 
ing from twenty to fifty thousand dol- 
lars. 

Unlike other institutions of compa- 
rable size, however, churches in America 
have few ways of guaranteeing a regular 
income. Their product, if such a term 
may be used, operates in the worst buy- 
ers market imaginable. Churches can- 
not enforce the payment of dues as a 
labor union can. They do not enjoy the 
coercion available to the state in its 
taxing power. Although tax exemption 
may lighten the costs to some extent, 
nothing is thereby added to income. The 
traditional way of financing the church 
—real estate ownership—today provides 
some income, but most churches in 
America are making payments on the 
mortgage rather than collecting rent. 
Since church income depends, then, 
upon voluntary contributions—which, at 
best, fluctuate widely—it is not surpris- 
ing that religious institutions seek to 
employ all the pressures they can com- 
mand to regularize and maximize their 
income. They must do so under an em- 
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barrassing ethic which treats monetary 
affairs as slightly defiling for spiritual 
preceptors. And they must be cautious 
lest too gross an assault on the clientele 
will defeat its purposes. As a result 
of the continual hunger for funds, lo- 
cal churches must devote a considerable 
portion of their energies to promotional 
activities. Consequently, as Harrison 
remarks, the church appears to many 
of its members to reach them only in 
financial drives. This impression is 
deepened by the increasing use of the 
professional fund raiser whose tech- 
niques have a depressing sameness 
whether he is speaking in the name of 
an American Legion post, a church, or 
a political party. 

Two tendencies are noticable in the 
pursuit of funds. One is, as Leach re- 
marks, a “growing effort to find some 
new scheme which can produce the 
money necessary without the tiring 
work of personal visitations.” The sec- 
ond is the attempt to regularize the 
flow of income with annual budgets, 
prorated pledges, and weekly envelopes 
for all members styled along the lines 
-of installment buying. In view of all 
this, the cost accountant can be seen to 
achieve the same dominance he is com- 
ing to enjoy in so many other areas of 
American life. 


Tur NEED to EXPAND 


The constant need of the local church 
for funds to carry on its present activi- 
ties is at war with the built-in insti- 
tutional imperative to expand both its 
membership and its functions. The com- 
petition over membership figures is no- 
torious. To some extent the compara- 
tive figures reflect different conceptions 
of what makes a member. The Roman 
Catholic Church and some Episcopal 
and Lutheran bodies consider all bap- 
tized children as bona fide members 
whether they become active in church 
affairs as adults or not Those religious 
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bodies whose definition is primarily eth- 
nic, such as the Jews and the Eastern 
Orthodox, enumerate all members of 
their ethnic or cultural group who re- 
side in a community where there is a 
congregation. Most Protestant groups 
count only those who have, by their 
own volition and maturity, accepted full 
membership in the church. The atten- 
tion given to the size of membership and 
to its constant expansion derives to some 
extent from the evangelical mission of 
the church. A correlative to that seems 
to be that the validity of the message 
and the effectiveness of the clergy some- 
how depend upon the number of adher- 
ents, particularly new adherents. There 
are some groups for which this is not 
true, particularly the ethnic churches, 
where proselytizing is at a minimum. 
Here the emphasis is upon drawing the 
ethnically-defined clientele into fuller 
participation and upon preventing its 
assimilation into other denominations. 
It is also true that some churches, par- 
ticularly in suburban areas, are dis- 
turbed by the large numbers of uncom- 
mitted persons who fill the pews but re- 
main outside the organizational reach of 
the church. The way Jewish temples 
have adapted themselves to this circum- 
stance is interesting. They realize a 
part of their income through the sale of 
seats for the few annual rituals at which 
participation is almost compulsory. 

All religious groups extend their or- 
ganizational boundaries by encouraging 
the formation of satellite lay organiza- 
tions which are church based but pri- 
marily fraternal, educational, or recrea- 
tional in their interests. The combina- 
tion of these three interests with the 
doctrinal message is the most charac- 
teristic organizational form in American 
religion. The dilemma this poses for the 
church is mentioned by Harrison, who 
quotes Thomas Bennett. “The congre- 
gations become one more organizational 
activity They make the same demands 
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upon the behavior of people as do other 
organizations in society.” It is true that 
the selection of fellow members is made 
upon the basis of common religious al- 
legiance, but the superimposition of re- 
ligious instruction usually takes a dis- 
tant second place to other organiza- 
tional functions. Some of these satellite 
groups, at the same time, become agen- 
cies for initiating and policing fund 
crives. In this way they remove the 
cebasing activities connected with the 
pursuit of money from the immediate 
purview of the inner sanctum. 


EDUCATION IN RELIGION 


The most important of these second- 
ery organizations and the ones most 
closely related to the churches’ princi- 
pal purpose are the educational institu- 
tions. Hunt tells us that about 42 per 
cent of the United States population 
between the ages of three and eleven is 
enrolled in Protestant Sunday Schools. 
About four million Catholics and 350,000 
Protestants are enrolled in full-time, 
church-related elementary and second- 
ary schools. Almost half the Jewish 
children of elementary school age re- 
ceive instruction in Jewish schools. 
Some 80 per cent receive “some Jewish 
schooling at some time during school 
age,’ usually for three or four years. 
The number of people of all denomina- 
tions who receive some formal religious 
instruction attests to the demand for 
such services from the American public, 
but the proper relationship between re- 
ligious and secular education has been 
a vexed one throughout American his- 
iory. The question has been “settled” 
many times only to become unsettled 
again. The current resolution whereby 
religion is something to be added to a 
hard core secular education, whether by 
released time or an occasional school pe- 
riod or the ritual of morning prayer or 
any other device, is subject to constant 
negotiation. The infusion of religion 
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throughout the curriculum is practiced 
only in the church-related schools and 
even there the insertion of religious doc- 
trine into a subject like trigonometry is 
most difficult. No one argues for a re- 
turn to the days when religious instruc- 
tion was the sole function of organized 
educational institutions. Nor does any- 
one argue that churches do not have 
a right to utilize the organized educa- 
tional process through which all of our 
young must pass for the propagation 
of religious ideas. The argument is over 
who shall pay the bill. The current de- 
bate wears the linguistic garb of an 
ideological dispute over the separation 
of church and state. Sometimes the 
relative primacy of the parent as 
against the state is drawn into the argu- 
ment. Its essence, however, is graphi- 
cally demonstrated by such an uncivil 
exchange as that between Cardinal Spell- 
man and Mrs. Roosevelt over the pro- 
vision of funds. We are back, then, in 
the area most essential to church sur- 
vival. The California electorate re- 
cently defeated a threat to withdraw 
tax exemption from Catholic schools. 
There is constant Catholic pressure for 
support of such ancillary services as 
school buses, lunches, and medical care. 
These are cases in point which illus- 
trate that behind the debate lies the 
fear that one side or the other will gain 
an advantage in the interdenominational 
wars for membership. 


CHURCH JURISDICTION 


Where the jurisdiction of any set of 
social institutions overlaps with other 
social institutions, there is a jousting for 
supremacy. This may involve business 
and government, family and the educa- 
tional system, or it may involve the 
church in relation to all of these. The 
least formal of the disputes is the sover- 
eignty of the church over the family, 
and the denominations differ widely 
upon the extent to which family affairs 
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are considered within their domain. The 
variation ranges from rather detailed 
family canon among the Catholics to 
celebration of minimal rites of passage 
and the provision for mediation in cases 
of family discord among some Protes- 
tant groups. The interlocking of edu- 
cation and religion has already been 
discussed. In the areas where religion 
and business impirge upon each other, 
church efforts have been generally con- 
fined to a rising tide of books and pam- 
phlets aimed at raising the ethical level 
of business transactions. 

Under the aegis of the social gospel, 
many of the clergy have felt impelled 
to promote policies which they inter- 
pret as the embodiment of the ethical 
principles in their religious code. This 
call carries the cloth into many a re- 
formist battle where the immediate rele- 
vance of religious doctrines has not been 
altogether clear to the laity. Their ven- 
tures into secular policy can, for the 
most part, be identified with the liberal 
viewpoint. Racial equalitarianism re- 
mains almost the only surviving issue 
for liberalism today. As Lee points out, 
this, more than any other issue, tears 
at the cleric in numerous ways. The 
position of his denomination and his 
personal position as well frequently are 
at sharp variance with the sentiments 
of his congregation, which are strongly 
felt and anti-integration. The members 
of his congregation are armed with pow- 
erful sanctions. They may withhold 
financial support, boycott the church, 
or request a new pastor if he strays too 
far beyond the parochial culture of his 
parishioners. The churches are uneasy 
in the face of this issue. The uneasiness 
reflects not only genuine ambivalence 
among the clergy but also an awareness 
of the pressures which the laity can po- 
tentially use against the clergy. Gener- 
ally, the effective limits to the adven- 
tures of the clergy in public policy are 
those cultural limitations which charac- 
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terize the laity and those views from 
which the laity will not be parted. Few 
clergymen pursue a course beyond those 
limits. A surprisingly large portion of 
clergymen, in view of the limitations, 
have taken positions on integration 
which are far in advance of their con- 
gregations. 


AREAS OF CONTROVERSY 


The most controversial institutional 
overlap of the churches with secular af- 
fairs is in the field of politics. As Eber- 
sole points out, until recently the im- 
pact of religion on politics was primarily 
a matter of pressure brought to bear in 
specific issues about which the Protes- 
tant clergy felt strongly. The outstand- 
ing examples of such issues are prohibi- 
tion and the abolition of slavery. Per- 
haps Washington felt more beleagured 
in the heydays of the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union and the Anti- 
Saloon League, but many church groups 
retain well-staffed lobbies in the capital 
today with a view to exerting pressure 
over specific issues. In the nineteenth 
century, Catholicism was important as 
a primary target on the national politi- 
cal scene for the nativist parties such 
as the Know-Nothings and the Ameri- 
can Protective Association. On the lo- 
cal scenes, the ethnic vote, much of it 
Catholic, contributed to the success and 
durability of the political machines in 
the metropolitan areas of the northeast . 
and spawned a tradition of ethnic and 
religious distribution of appointive posts. 
Since the short-lived party of Bishop 
Hughes in 1841 which swung the bal- 
ance between the Whigs and Democrats 
in New York, there has never been an 
avowedly Catholic party. Nonetheless, 
the expression “the church” in politics 
refers to the influence of the Catholic 
hierarchy upon the political opinions of 
their laity. This takes several forms in 
operation. The most conspicuous are 
the church pronouncements on legisla- 
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tion which the church considered di- 
rectly related to dogma. The issues 
which generate the most conflict with 
other denominations concern the prohi- 
bition of information, particularly birth 
control information, and the censorship 
of entertainment considered immoral by 
an official of the church. As in the 
Holyoke incident of 1940 and the bit- 
ter political campaigns in Massachusetts 
of 1942 and 1948, these matters strike 
Protestants as unjust interferences by 
the church into politics and as a denial 
of civil liberties. Ironically, the Catho- 
lics in Massachusetts were working to 
prevent the repeal of a birth-control 
law, a law which had been passed in 
1869 at the urging of the Protestant 
clergy. Catholicism has entered politics 
less directly in the second type of issue 
wherein the strength and interests of 
the church are involved. Such issues, 
in the main, relate to public support 
for Catholic education and vary in scope 
from local school board fights to the 
United States Congress where dispute 
was generated by the Barden Amend- 
ment to the Federal Aid to Education 
Bill (HR4643). A third type of issue 
concerns unofficial Church support for 
2 variety of political views such as op- 
position to right-to-work laws or sup- 
port of strong anti-communist legisla- 
tion. The Church stand on these issues 
often is indistinguishable from the stand 
of a broad section of the general public. 
On such issues the Church is at its 
least organized and is probably among 
the least effective of the interested po- 
litical pressure groups. 

All of the issues mentioned above 
come to focus in the current debates 
over the Catholic vote and the submis- 
sion expected of Catholic office-holders 
to-Church discipline. Most politicians 
operate upon the assumption that Catho- 
lic voters will tend to choose a Catholic 
candidate over a non-Catholic candi- 
date. The current drift of opinion seems 
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to indicate that the Catholicism of a 
candidate is always significant for Prot- 
estants in the more fundamentalist bod- 
ies. It gains significance for others if 
there is an issue related to religion in 
the campaign. By and large, Catholi- 
cism does not currently seem to be an 
insurmountable handicap, and possibly, 
on balance, it could become an asset. 


_ SURVIVAL 


One of the most enduring generaliza- 
tions about religion in general is that it 
is the most resistant to change of all in- 
stitutions. It is for this reason that 
most major religious changes through- 
out history have come about through 
conquest or revolutionary upheaval. Sig- 
nificantly, though, Kane remarks that 
“The truly great asset of the Roman 
Catholic Church is her ability to adapt 
to changing times without altering the 
repository of faith and morals.” We 
can be sure that the adherents of other 
denominations would claim as much for 
them. This juxtaposition of conserva- 
tism and flexibility shows up in the at- 
tempts of various churches to adapt to 
the rapidly changing culture and envi- 
ronment of America today. Among the 
most far-reaching changes is the decline 
in importance of such older centers of 
loyalty as geographic locale and eth- 
nic affiliation which were the rocks 
upon which the churches were built in 
America. The rigid boundaries formed 
by these differences nurtured denomina- 
tional separateness and provided the 
churches with clienteles already defined. 
The more recent great mobility of the 
American people and the blurring of 
ethnic lines has produced what Marty 
refers to as the loss of the diagrammatic 
effect or the spatial metaphor for de- 
fining community and communication. 


_ Marty suggests that the growth of sects 


is a “reaction against the erosion of 
spatial settings.” The sect provides the 
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comfort of conservatism because its doc- 
trines are immune to the evidence of the 
worldly setting. And it substitutes for 
“physical spatial contradistinction from 
other groups . . . various substitutes in 
psychological distinction and distance.” 
The cult, Marty argues, does not seek 
separateness for it is internally bound 
by a sort of hierarchical togetherness 
in which the interpersonal relations are 
more important than the doctrine. 

The majority of church groups have 
sought neither the answer of the sect 
nor of the cult. Rather, clinging te the 
old spatial orientations, they have fled 
the cities for the suburbs in pursuit of 
their clientele. They have tried to ad- 
just to the cafeteria-like religious serv- 
ices and the denomination-blurring ho- 
mogenization of the suburban church. 
Douglass notes the churches’ embarrass- 
ment in having adjusted so easily. He 
observes guilt over their abandonment 
of the urban proletariat, now racially 
and ethnically separate. He sees the de- 
cline in the relevance and meaning of 
what he calls the “separated clans and 
tribes of the Christian family.” 

Only the urban-based churches of eth- 
nic groups which feel themselves under 
assault retain the old tradition. Among 
the Jews, for instance, the vignette of 
our times is the chic, suburban, middle- 
class Jewish mother who tries to raise 
her children in a ritualistic tradition she 
earlier discarded in the name of irtel- 
lectual enlightenment. The flourishing 
of the Hasidic community is a more ex- 
treme case. Lee, quoting Charles Jchn- 
son, points out that the Negro chtrch 
has provided a substitute for political 
organization and has furnished a chan- 
nel for social as well as religious expres- 
sion. It has been the center for face to 
face relations, for communication, for 
recreation, and for physical as well as 
psychological escape from troubles. It 
has been welcomed by Negroes even in 
areas where physical separation in wor- 
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ship was not demanded. Other ethnic 
and racial groups such as the Puerto 
Ricans, Spanish-speaking peoples of the 
Southwest, American Indians, Chinese- 
Americans, and Japanese-Americans still 
retain in their church affiliation some 
of the functions which the immigrant 
churches of the great Atlantic migration 
performed. i 

For other groups, however, a man’s 
ethnic affiliation is no longer so impor- 
tant a fact in his life. Time has blurred 
the old highly fragmented sectarian and 
denominational differences into what 
Will Herberg calls the “triple melting 
pot,” three great communities with re- 
ligious labels reading Protestant, Catho- 
lic, and Jewish. It is one thing, how- 
ever, to indicate the declining relevance 
of minor sectarian splits for the laity. 
It is another thing to demonstrate it 
for the clergy. Self-contained formal 
organizations resist vigorously all tam- 
pering with their boundaries, whether 
these organizations be the branches of 
the military service, companies, educa- 
tional institutions, or churches. 

The ecumenical movement, in an at- 
tempt to reunite the fragmented de- 
nominations in the face of strong insti- 
tutional resistances, proposes as a solu- 
tion a loose confederation which permits 
the retention of denominational sover- 
eignty in internal affairs while support- 
ing a uniform foreign policy. Barnes 
makes the point that advocates of this 
movement take great pains to reassure 
wary denominations that they will not 
be submerged in the over-arching bu- 
reaucracy. ‘The ecumenical drive has 
had some notable successes among Prot- 
estant groups, but it has made little 
progress in wooing Catholic support. It 
does not extend to the Jews. 

The future of denominationalism- is 
difficult to assess. We can be, reason- 
ably sure that a church will survive. At 
no time in history has there not been 
between men and their gods other men 
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who spoke more intimately, more know- 
ingly, and perhaps more effectively in 
the sacred discourse. From time to time 
a people has tried to sweep away these 
middlemen as they would sweep cob- 
webs from before their eyes, but others 
always have taken the places. Today, 
the sweeping aside takes the form of 
secularization and homogenization in the 
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churches themselves. As old doctrinal 
cleavages, so irrelevant in American 
thought today, fade in importance, it 
is probable that new doctrinal and pro- 
cedural distinctions more suited to the 
current divisions within our society 
either will establish new denominations 
or will be quietly adopted by the old 
ones. 
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Pavut M. Harrison. Authority and Power 
in the Free Church Tradition: A Soctal 
Case Study of the American Baptist 
Convention. Pp. xix, 248. Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1959. 
$5.00. 


In this valuable contribution to the soci- 
ology of religion, the American Baptist 
Convention, a major American denomma- 
tional organization, is studied by one of its 
own members, who is not only sociologi- 
cally oriented but also sufficiently sophisti- 
cated in the methodology to analyze func- 
tionally the consequences of large-scale 
organization, mechanization, and bureauc- 
ratization in a religious institution The 
author’s empirical research involved the 
use of unstructured and focused interviews 
and schedules and an examination of Bap- 
tist histories and sundry other written ma- 
terials, reports, correspondence, and direc- 
tives. In providing a comprehensive analysis 
of the structure and function of his church 
polity, comprising approximately a million 
and a half members and 6,400 churches, 
the fourth largest Baptist group in the 
United States, the author employs the tkeo- 
retical background for understanding social 
systems developed by Talcott Parsons, 
Robert K. Merton, and Marion J. Levy, 
Jr.; he also utilizes the interpretation of 
ecclesiastical authority and power provided 
by Robert Michels and Max Weber, with 
supplementation from Lasswell and Kap- 
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Jan’s views in their study, Power and So- 
ciety. Incidentally, while adopting Weber’s 
typology of authority, Harrison, following 
an observation of Carl J Friedrich, intro- 
duces two modifications into the Weberian 
“ideal-typical” conceptualization of the 
bases of “legitimacy,” by suggesting two 
subcategories of authority—“rational-prag- 
matic” and ‘‘quasi-charismatic.” 

The primary problem which this analysis 
confronts is the discrepancy between the 
polity of the American Baptists and their 
doctrine of the church. The latter for 
over a century has stressed the freedom of 
the individual in religious matters and that 
of the local congregation to manage its 
affairs without church councils or associa- 
tions and regardless of denominational offi- 
clals who legally cannot possess power. 
Yet despite the absence of a hierarchy, the 
Baptists have developed an “impressive 
denominational organization’ which in 
power and complexity recalls the bureau- 
cratic structures in government and busi- 
ness. Despite the desire of the Baptists 
to curtail the influence of ecclesiastical 
personnel, which was a major consideration 
in the formation of thé Convention, its 
officials have secured more power over local 
church activities than recognized as legiti- 
mate by ideologists of the Baptist move- 
ment. This has led to the suggestion that 
the polity system be altered to recognize 
the power of the denominational leaders, 
but this alteration would entail a change 
in the doctrine of the church. 
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After defining the problem of authority 
in a congregational church dedicated to the 
affirmation of “the freedom of man under 
the freedom of God,” Harrison scrutinizes 
the history of the Baptist denomination 
first in Europe and then in the United 
States, and the forces and pressures from 
which the Convention emerged in 1907 in 
order to introduce greater efficiency into 
the missionary and promotional enterprises 
of American Baptists which had grown 
greatly during the nineteenth century. He 
then proceeds to analyze the contrast be- 
tween the formal system of authority and 
the informal system of power, with special 
interest in the pragmatic power of the 
professional executives, their policy-making 
scope, their conservative leadership pat- 
tarns, and their operation as organization 
men. 

Because the Baptists have rejected, in 
principle, presbyterial and episcopal poli- 
tics, this Free Church movement has been 
bedeviled by the quest for some primary 
locus of authority; this has been sought 
variously in the individual soul, the local 
congregation, the Bible, or particular theo- 
logical tenets. For the official ideology 
maintains “the freedom of the individual 
in all matters of faith and practice” and 
the autonomy of the local Church apart 
from councils, associations, or denomina- 
tional officials, It emerges from the au- 
thor’s analysis that although Baptists have 
energetically affirmed that the social system 
can operate sans established lines of 
authority, leaders have inevitably arisen 
within the group whose acquired power in 
the discharge of their responsibilities may 
even exceed that obtained by leaders in 
the hierarchical denominational organiza- 
tion. The growth of the Convention has 
produced the inversion in roles, for al- 
though it was designed to serve the au- 
tonomous free churches, the extension of 
its power and of its “bureaucratic” func- 
tionaries has in various ways seriously com- 
promised the autonomy of the constituent 
churches and displaced the role of the 
individual church. “The preservation of 
the Convention’s organization and program 
has now become an ultimate purpose of 
the denomination.” 

Pragmatically the author devotes his 
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final chapter to a postscript for Baptists, 
drawing the consequences of the location 
of authority in a congregational church 
order in which all ecclesiastical order must 
be penultimate. He affirms the necessity 
of an “associational discipline” for the Bap- 
tists who, because of their failure to pro- 
duce a “pure democracy,” must seek alter- 
natives to some form of associational polity 
which will provide a countervailing power 
to the apparently inevitable tendency to- 
ward centralization and rationalization. 

Transcending the limits of the denomi- 
national structure in question, this study 
raises more general problems, such as the 
relation of authority and power, particu- ` 
larly in the free church tradition. Apart 
from its careful analysis of the Convention, 
this work also challenges certain accepted 
formulations of Baptist ideology, for in- 
stance, that it is primarily a quest for 
congregational autonomy, stressing that the 
primacy belongs to the principle of the 
sovereignty of God, whereas individual 
freedom and congregational autonomy are 
only means. This raises the interesting 
general question of whether the later for- 
mulation of a religious ideology does not 
regularly distort original positions and syn- 
cretize doctrines which are not fully com- 
patible, for example, individual freedom 
and congregational autonomy. It may be 
hoped that similar studies may: be under- 
taken of the phenomena of rationalization, 
bureaucratization, intragroup tension, and 
doctrinal ambiguity in comparable congre- 
gational structures, such as the other Bap- 
tist organizations, Congregationalism, Uni- 
tarianism, the Disciples of Christ, the 
Society of Friends, and Judaism. 

The author has provided a select Bibli- 
ography, sundry tables and charts, and a 
full Index. 

EPHRAIM FISCHOFF 

Lynchburg, Virginia 


GrorcE B. De Huszar (Ed.). The Intel- 
lectuals: A Controversial Portrait Pp 
viii, 543 Glencoe, Ii.: Free Press, 
1960. $7.50. 

In his introduction to this anthology, 
De Huszar tells us that the “modern intel- 
lectual is seen to have emerged around the 
time of the French Revolution” and asks 
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our indulgence for the exclusion, among 
others, of classic pieces by Plato, Ibn 
Khaldun, Petrarch, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Montaigne, Cervantes, and Francis Bacon. 
The reader may console himself: a:most 
everybody else is here and accountec for. 
By way of doing penance the editor has 
assembled excerpts from the writings of 
no fewer than sixty-six scholars, from Aron 
to Znaniecki, whose contributions are clas- 
sified according to the following scheme: 
Emergence of Modern Intellectuals, Nature 
of Intellectuals, Types of Intellectuals, 
Role of Intellectuals, Intellectuals and 
Modern Ideologies, and Intellectuals in 
Various Countries. The result of this pro- 
digious enterprise is predictable. The In- 
teHectuals is judiciously edited and is 
characterized by considerable scope and 
attention to representativeness, but it is 
subject to the customary querulous zom- 
plaints about “unevenness” and “fragmen- 
tation.” 

The over-all impression created by this 
volume is that the contemporary intellec- 
tuals are dreadfully unhappy about the 
state of the universe, themselves, and each 
other. The fearfully articulate new con- 
servatives warn shrilly that through default 
or active connivance the liberal intellectual 
is preparing the ground for the total tri- 
umph of the welfare state, the collapse of 
traditional values, and the ultimate demise 
of freedom. The prose and the accompany- 
ing calls to duty suggest nothing so much 
as reading backwards the Nation, circa 
1937. But the all-powerful vanguard, hav- 
ing bypassed Marx, exhausted Freud, and 
recently rediscovered the mass society, 
scarcely appears very reassured about its 
diabolical powers. Quite to the contrary 
the man of ideas stationed a little left of 
center seems primarily preoccupied with 
his formal right to dissent. His twin con- 
cerns are a Vigilant defense of civil liberty 
and his alienation from the mass sociaty; 
the product of his ruminations often takes 
the form of invocations not to “conform.” 

This posture of defensiveness appears 
strange when one considers that, despite 
the rhetoric of defeat which one hears on 
all sides, the liberals have won most of 
their recent major battles. 

The basic insights of Marx, Freud, 
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Dewey, and Mencken—among the most 
germinal influences of our time—have 
ceased to shock, and the heresies of yester- 
year have become quite respectable. Who 
is not now prepared to concede that the 
state must cushion the effects of poverty, 
that ideology is related to social structure, 
that women have the right to pursue ca- 
reers, that alcoholism is a disease, that 
mothers are fallible, that proof is lacking 
for doctrines of racial superiority, and that 
God did not really create the world in 
precisely seven days? 

The widespread emergence of enlighten- 
ment is still another indication of the per- 
manent paradox confronting the man of 
ideas in America—each new victory con- 
tains its own potentialities for malaise. The 
intellectual is by tradition an angry man 
who stands at the periphery and says nay. 
But anger thrives best in defeat, and too 
often now the intellectual finds himself the 
possessor of a free floating militancy in 
search of a substantive issue. He finds it 
a dreary fact of life that in most of the 
public controversies in which he engages 
the nature of the dispute is instrumental 
rather than moral so that the man who 
wishes to leave a useful imprint on history 
is obliged to deal with means rather than 
goals and with techniques rather than su- 
perior incentions. This is not the sort of 
task for which the intellectual is best 
equipped. He tends to be uncomfortable 
in affirmation, at best devoid of passion as 
he pursues “positive” objectives. 

All of this suggests why the victorious 
intellectual adopts the essentially proce- 
dural slogan of “nonconformity” as his 
rallying cry for a kind of peevish holding 
operation, a program of preparedness in 
the event of future intellectual warfare. 
To the extent that the doctrine of non- 
conformity has a substantive message it 
consists of the view that majorities are in- 
herently bad and asserts its disenchantment 
with the mass society with its complexity, 
its bureaucratization, its aesthetic uniformi- 
ties, and modes of social control. But since 
it is rather unlikely that we shall escape 
from this universe, the cult of “noncon- 
formity” is essentially frivolous; it offers 
us poetic despair at a time when we are 
in real need of serious analyses. A philoso- 
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survey of the 
political theories 
that are shaping 


the course of 20th-Century history... 


Contemporary 


Political Ideologies 
edited by Joseph S. Roucek 


K Because aggressive and opposing ideologies have set the 
armies of the world marching in two World Wars— 


Because new tensions and conflicts threaten to bring us 


into total and final disaster— 


It is vital that we understand the many 
doctrines that influence political life and 
form the spiritual basis for every social 
struggle. The editor of CONTEMPORARY 
POLITICAL IDEOLOGIES brings together the 
efforts of 19 distinguished social and poli- 
tical scientists, historians and econo- 
mists, each a specialist in his area, to 
present this thorough treatment of the 
most widely-accepted political theories 
of our time. The essays are arranged 
under the following headings: Variations 
in Marxism and Neo-Marxism; Rem- 
nants of Socialism; New Nationalism, 
Colonialism and Pan-Movements; New 
Democracies; and Cross Currents. Arti- 
cles include: “Soviet Russia’s Reluctant 
Satellites,” by Edward Taborsky; “Colo- 


nialism at the Crossroads,” by Wallace 
Sokolsky; “Racial Theories of South 
Afnea,” by Colin Rhys Lovell; “Japan’s 
Reforms,” by David Henry Kornhauser; 
“Rejuvenated Italy,” by Tibor Kerekes; 
“India’s Ghandism,” by Howard Boone 
Jacobson, and many more. 


CONTEMPORARY POLITICAL IDEOLOGIES 
focuses on the ideas that have motivated 
the rulers and peoples of the world to 
action. Up-to-date and authoritative, it 
provides insights into the driving forces 
behind Nationalism, Capitalism, Com- 
munism, Socialism and all other major 
systems of thought that dominate our 
troubled century. Regular edition $10 00 

Students’ edition $6.00 


You can expedite shipment by enclosing remittance. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


15 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Kindly mention THE ANNALS when writing to advertisers 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE: 
A PHILOSOPHICAL ANALYSIS 


Vernon Van Dyke. A stimulating attempt to define the basic 
principles of political science. Analyzes various theoretical ap- 
proaches, with some attention paid to methods and techniques. 

$5.00 


THE CROSS AND THE FASCES 


CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY AND FASCISM IN ITALY 


Richard A. Webster. The first full-length study in English of 
the background and history of the Italian Christian Democratic 
Party, a study that also reflects on the compatibility between 
Catholicism and democracy. $5.00 


THE EMERGING STATES OF 
FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 


Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff. The first book in 
English dealing with the current problems and recent history 
of Gabon, Tchad, Central Africa, and the Congo. Illustrated 
with photographs and maps. $8.75 


THE NEW 
NIGERIAN ELITE 
Hugh H. Smythe and Mabe! M. Smythe. Based on extensive field 
work, including interviews with 156 members of the elite, this 


study describes the preparation of the elite for the responsibilities 
of self-government. $5.00 


Qrder from your bookstore, please 
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pky whose major proposition is “You ought 
not to conform .. .” is at best elliptical 
and tends to be wholly vacuous. 

Mr. Mort Sahl, a formidable dissenter 
himself, has perhaps best summarized the 
dilemma of his intellectual confreres. “I 
wish I had a cause,” he recently said, 
“because I’ve got a lot of enthusiasm.” 

MARVIN BRESSLER 

Associate Professor of Sociology 

New York, University 


W. D. Borrr and others. The Crdtural 
Integration of Immigrants: A Survey 
Based upon the Papers and Proceedings 
of the UNESCO Conference Held in 
Havana, April 1956. Pp. 297. Paris: 
UNESCQ, 1960. Distributed by the 
Columbia University Press, 1960. $3.00. 


This volume and the conference on which 
it was based dealt with the imposing prob- 
lems of cultural integration encountered by 
the immigrants of the postwar period. The 
massive displacements of population in the 
past fifteen years have created imposing 
difficulties for the migrants themselves and 
for the countries which received them. 
This little volume presents a stimulating 
analysis of the problem based upon a 
thorough survey of the literature of the 
past two decades. It should be read with 
interest not only by students but by all 
those concerned with shaping public policy 
in the immediate future. 

The very title reflects the degree to 


which the contributors to the volume have 


mastered the new insights and concepts of 
this period. They have discarded the con- 
caption of assimilation that so long domi- 
nated the thinking in this field and that 
demanded that a newcomer reshape himself 
at once to the existing patterns of the host 
society. Instead Professor Borrie and his 
collaborators treat Integration as a two- 
way process in which the immigrants and 


- tae culture they find upon arrival exert a 


raciprocal influence upon each other. Their 
treatment reflects a much sounder appre- 
hension of the problem and of the possible 
solutions to it than was common before 
1945. 

The heart of the volume is a long, 
thoughtful summary by W. D. Borrie. An 
incisive theoretical analysis is based upon 
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a good account of the postwar migrations 
and leads to stimulating discussions of the 
role of the state, of voluntary organiza- 
tions, and of mass media and education. 
Professor Borrie’s conclusions with regard 
to the general economic, social, and cul- 
tural aspects of the problem are thoughtful 
and sound. 

Of the large number of papers submitted 
by the delegates to the conference, only 
four have been published. Three are case 
studies of intracontinental European im- 
migration by J. Zubrzycki, of the Brazilian 
situation by Neiva and Diegues, and of the 
developments in Israel by Julius Isaac. 
The fourth published essay is an account 
of group settlement by C. A. Price. The 
whole forms a useful and thought-provok- 
ing volume. 

Oscar HANDLIN 
Professor of History 
Harvard University 


Joun H. ROHRER and Munro EDMONSON 
(Eds.). The Eighth Generation: Cul- 
tures and Personalities of New Orleans 
Negroes. Pp. xi, 346. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1960. $6 00. 


The Eighth Generation is a superior re- 
search study carried out by an interracial, 
interdisciplinary staff which included psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, a sociologist, an 
anthropologist, a linguist, psychiatric social 
workers, interviewers, and graduate stu- 
dents The difficulties of collaboration on 
the part of specialists from several fields 
seem to have been successfully overcome in 
this follow-up study almost twenty years 
later of Allison Davis’ and John Dollard’s 
Children of Bondage. The present research 
team had the advantage of numerous stud- 
ies of the Negro community and Negro 
personality made during the past two dec- 
ades, but their project represents a con- 
siderable advance theoretically and meth- 
odologically over previous investigations 

Rohrer and Edmonson, and their asso- 
ciates, attempted to locate 107 of the 277 
former New Orleans teenagers studied by 
Davis and Dollard in the late 1930's 
Forty-seven of the ninety people found 
were interviewed, and twenty of these were 
selected for intensive testing and inter- 
viewing. While acknowledging some mid- 
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dle-class bias in their small sample of a 
universe of 200,000, the authors think that 
“the status context” of these persons re- 
- flects fairly well that of the city as a whole. 

Social stratification is traced from the 
Creole social structure of 1800, called by 
the authors a biracial society of three 
culture-castes—or semicastes—and three 
classes, through the two-caste system, 
slave and free, with three classes within 
each of two free color-castes, which they 
outline for the 1850’s, to the biracial so- 
ciety of three classes seen by them in the 
1950’s. Social organizations within the 
Negro community of New Orleans are suc- 
cinctly delineated. 

Throughout the volume the concept of 
social class is handled with sophistication. 
Davis’ and Dollard’s conclusion concerning 
the primacy of class over color is accepted 
as valid “for many individuals,” but the 
present writers view the class interpretation 
at times as being forced. Myrdal’s conclu- 
sion that class factors are not the only 
intervening variables is endorsed, and the 
position is taken that race can have no 
generic meaning for Negroes. ‘These re- 
searchers were unable to substantiate Kar- 
diner’s and Ovesey’s hypothesis that self- 
hate is present in all Negroes. This view- 
point is questioned mainly because no 
experience was found reaching an entire 
population which was sufficiently general 
to produce a similar reaction in all indi- 
viduals. Rohrer’s and Edmonson’s data led 
them to conclude that there may be four or 
five types of family systems among Ameri- 
can Negroes. 

The twenty subjects fall into five major 
groups: four culture groups—the Middle 
Class, the Matriarchy, the (male) Gang, 
and the (isolated) Family—and a residual 
group of the culturally marginal. A vague 
cultural determinancy is avoided by relat- 
ing cultural influences to the intrapsychic 
functioning of each individual 

The values, self-conceptions, and an- 
tagonisms which are associated with the 
several primary role identifications are set 
forth in general terms and are spelled out 
in case histories. The analyses of the 
matriarchy and the gang are among the 
most valuable contributions of the book. 
Also of great importance is the authors’ 
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treatment of the variety of meanings and 
the variety of psychic consequences of be- 
ing Negro. The point of view and the 
conclusions of this study are well sum- 
marized in the following passage: “The 
interrelationships between primary role 
identification, ego identity, and the tech- 
niques used for maintaining ego integrity 
are not a matter of simple cause and effect 
nor of independent and dependent varia- 
bles. Each of them influences and is in- 
fluenced by the others... .” 

To those who lack psychoanalytic orien- 
tation, some of the interpretations of the 
individuel’s “psychodynamic functioning” 
may seem rather strained, but all who read 
this book will be impressed with its in- 
sights and with the cogency of its con- 
clusions. 

An investigation of dialect and society 
proved to be rather inconclusive. It was 
found that the Negro community of New 
Orleans is not clearly segmented if it is 
assumed that some shared linguistic usages 
should be associated with the segmentation 
of a society. 

GEORGE E SIMPSON 

Chairman, Department of Sociology 

and Anthropology 
Oberlin College 


NATHANIEL WEYL. The Negro in Ameri- 
can Civilization. Pp. xi, 360. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1960. 
$6.00. 

Nathaniel Weyl originally intended to 
“trace the Negro’s changing status under 
the American Constitution.” His discus- 
sion of the changing formal definitions of 
the relationship of Negroes to the Ameri- 
can social system is probably the best part 
of the book. 

Weyl goes on to conclude that racial 
integration in the public schools has caused 
a decline in their intellectual quality and 
that Negro migration is causally related to 
a significant rise in crime, delinquency, and 
immorality. He infers a causal correlation 
between the increasing proportion of urban 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans and the seem- 
ing decline in the social and economic sig- 
nificance of the city as a metropolitan 
center. Most of these conclusions are in- 
adequately documented 
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The author has few “positive” recom- 
mendations. He seems to favor integrated 
equality with respect to political rights and 
public services, but segregated equality in 
education and housing. He views the Su- 
preme Court desegregation rulings as un- 
fortunate examples of judicial legislation 
taat must now be supported primarily be- 
cause of the fundamental significance of 
the judicial process. His “solution” is both 
a strategy and a principle. there should be 
greater provision for individual differences 
through homogeneous grouping of children 
of different intellectual capacities into dif- 
ferent public schools. This is counter to 
the “racial blending’ advocated in New 
York City. Since he seems to conclude 
that most Negroes are by heredity intellec- 
tually inferior to most whites, Weyl’s 
intellectually homogeneous public schools 
would tend to be racially homogeneous as 
well, and the integration campaign would 
simultaneously be short-circuited He 
could not anticipate the new direction of 
the present nonviolent demonstration cam- 
paign. 

We may view The Negro in American 
Csuuszation as a statement in a classically 
Marxian class struggle. Weyl is analogous 
to the middle classes which are forced to 
take sides during the social and ideological 
conflict. His school proposal is a formal- 
istic compromise, the function of which 
would be to retard the rate of social change 
and thereby re-establish the social peace. 
As a formula it will probably be acceptable 
to moderate whites who are uncomfortable 
about “complete” racial integration It 
may also be acceptable to many Negroes 
who reject the idea of hereditary inferi- 
ority but who want to remove themselves 
from the class struggle and be treated as 
persons rather than as representatives of 


a type. 
LEONARD BLUMBERG 
Associate Professor of Sociology 
and Anthropology 
Temple University 


SHELDON and Eveanor GLUECK. Predici- 
ing Delinquency and Crime. Pp. xx, 283. 
Cambridge, Mass.- Harvard University 
Press, 1959. $6.50. 
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In this book the Gluecks, who were 
among the first to pioneer in the design 
of methods to predict various phases of 
criminal behavior, bring together the re- 
sults of their work covering a span of about 
a quarter of a century. The book not only 
contains a clear and precise summary of 
the theoretical basis upon which predictive 
methods rest but also includes a great 
variety sof expectancy tables which may be 
utilized to increase the effectiveness of both 
preventive and treatment measures. This, 
it is assumed, may be done by employing 
methods which summarize systematically 
and concisely the factors associated with 
deviant behavior in the selection of indi- 
viduals most apt to respond to available 
specific treatment or preventive programs 

In general, the argument in support of 
the use of predictive devices rests upon 
the assumption that all delinquents and 
criminals are not alike in their capacity to 
respond successfully to any specific treat- 
ment or correctional measure. The nature 
of the response is conditioned by or asso- 
ciated with certain clusters of pretreatment 
factors that characterize the individual de- 
linquent or criminal. That is to say, not 
all delinquents respond successfully to pro- 
bation or to parole. Some delinquents, on 
the basis of their backgrounds, would profit 
from being placed in an institution rather 
than on probation. The decisions concern- 
ing what should be done with any specific 
individual delinquent should be based upon 
knowledge of what is most likely to bring 
about his rehabilitation. It is this kind of 
knowledge that predictive devices are be- 
lieved to provide, and the utilization of 
these instruments in the decision-making 
process should, it is hoped, increase the 
efficiency of correctional and preventive 
work. 

Although the results of the work of the 
Gluecks, as well as of others in the area 
of prediction, are well known, little un- 
fortunately has been done to discover 
whether the results if used in making deci- 
sions actually improve the effectiveness of 
treatment and preventive programs. Only 
a few of the prediction tables developed by 
the Gluecks and by others have been sub- 
jected to a rigorous test to determine 
whether they work The attempts that 
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have been made to test the efficiency of the 
Glueck tables have used study designs that 
do so indirectly. It is only recently, in 
1952, that a really rigorous study was 
begun to test the validity of the Gluecks’ 
Social Factors Prediction Table first pre- 
sented in their Unravelling Juvenile Delin- 
quency in 1950. Until the results of this 
study and of others are definitive it will be 
impossible to evaluate the role that pre- 
diction devices might play in the control 
and treatment of delinquents and criminals. 

It is to be hoped that the book Predict- 
ing Delinquency and Crime will be instru- 
mental in developing research designed to 
test whether predictive devices actually 
work. 

Erro D. MoNACHESI 
Professor of Sociology 
University of Minnesota 


Morris Janowrrz. The Professional Sol- 
dier: A Social and Political Portrait. 
Pp. xiv, 464. Glencoe, Il: Free Press, 
1960. $6.75. 


For many reasons, few of them rational, 
sociologists have done little research on 
the place of military institutions in Ameri- 
can society. Janowitz, in his recent Russell 
Sage Bulletin, Sociology and the Military 
Establishment, and now in this more exten- 
sive volume, has contributed much toward 
remedying this neglect. 

The professional soldier whose “social 
and political portrait” the author attempts 
to paint is not simply the career soldier. 
Janowitz is using “professional” in a 
stricter sense. His attention is restricted 
to the successful officer who becomes a 
“military leader,” a general or flag officer 
prior to the second World War or a “two- 
star” officer subsequently and, in certain 
sections, his concern is exclusively with 
those much more select numbers who com- 
prise what he regards as the power-holding 
“elite nucleus” of the military establish- 
ment. 

This “social and political portrait” paint- 
ing is portraiture with a purpose—indeed, 
a tendency. He is concerned with the 
import of the evolving professionalism of 
military leaders for major politico-militery 
issues of the present and future. In 
sketching the emerging professional self- 
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identity of the military leader and the 
bodies of ethics, responsibilities, ideologies, 
and skills associated with that identity, his 
attention is constantly cast on the nature 
of the influence our military leaders are 
likely to exert. The material he presents 
appears oriented largely toward explaining 
why certain military leaders lend their 
weight to what the author regards as sound 
positions with respect to these issues and 
others support unsound ones. It is this 
orientation that integrates his discussions 
of the social origins, career lines, hierarchi- 
cal organization, life styles, ceremonies, and 
beliefs of the military professional. 

In his analysis he uses systematic data 
from several sources: biographical data on 
a sample of 761 of the generals and ad- 
mirals of the past 50 years; questionnaires 
originally collected from Pentagon staff 
officers by Masland and Radway for their 
study of military education, and “intensive 
interviews,” presumably by the author, with 
“a sample of 113 future military leaders.” 
He occasionally introduces comparative in- 
formation on foreign military ferces and 
also makes free use of anecdotal informa- 
tion from a large variety of sources. 

The author’s preconceptions about the 
model of the future military establishment 
are evidenced in the number of officers of 
each of the three services he has included 
in his sample of “future military leaders”: 
Army, 54; Navy, 32; Air Force, 27. Some 
Air Force officers will feel that this is one 
of many manifestations of the bias of a 
“ground-pounder” who does not understand 
the role the Air Force plays. Admirers of 
General Douglas MacArthur and of “abso- 
lutistic” military doctrines are also likely 
to be unhappy with some of his comments. 

Janowitz has firm command of his data 
and is inclined to tolerate no disobedience 
from them. On occasion, he firmly leads 
the data to his objectives, even when they 
are poweriully inclined in another direc- 
tion; his reverse interpretations of a clear- 
cut difference between Air Force officers 
and officers of the other services in con- 
servative-liberal identifications (pp. 240- 
241) are illustrations. 

His purposefulness, however, makes the 
author’s selection, presentation, and analy- 
sis of data on the military of singular 
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pertinence and utility. Never before have 
sə many critical sociological facts been 
presented in one place regarding central 
questions which political and social scien- 
tists are asking about military institutions 
and their role in the contemporary world 
More important, by applying a sociological 
perspective to these issues, Janowitz raises 
new questions that others should be asking. 
ALBERT D. BIDERMAN 

Senior Research Associate 

Bureau of Social Science Research 

Washington, D. C. 


SiwNEY Hoox (Ed) Dimensions of Mind. 
Pp. xiii, 281. New York: New York 
University Press, 1960. $5.00. 


The mind-body problem remains an un- 
solved puzzle, the complexity of which has 
only been increased by the development 
of computers, robots, and teaching ma- 
chines. This volume, comprising twenty- 
nine papers delivered at New York Univer- 
sity’s third annual Institute of Philosophy, 
held in May of 1959, illumines some dark 
corners of the problem but—to nobody’s 
surprise—provides no novel or thoroughly 
persuasive solutions The levels of dis- 
cussion and argument are, however, con- 
sistently higher than is usually the case 
in a symposium, and the angles of regard 
from which the topic is perceived are use- 
fully diversified. Philosophers, psycholo- 
gists, and computer-communications ex- 
perts contribute thoughtful, and sometimes 
even witty, ideas, and there are few places 
where one can find a fuller exposition of 
the practical as well as the purely intellec- 
tual ramifications of a conceptual issue 
that has plagued our species ever since 
it became reasonably self-conscious and 
knowledgeable about itself. 

Despite the diversity of approach, there 
are some shared assumptions among most 
of the symposium participants that make 
for an odd homogeneity among men who 
often disagree sharply with each other. 
For example, only one or two contributors 
dissent from the general proposition that 
it is impossible for one 'to know other 
minds—or selves—directly. While it is 
quite conceivable that this position may be 
correct—in the sense of most fruitful— 
its widespread aceptance here means that 
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the mind-body problem is attacked almost 
exclusively from a positivistic, objectivist 
point of view. There are others. And 
the significance of these other outlooks lies 
in the newly evolving interest in a question 
that is relevant but ignored in this provoca- 
tive anthology: Are there differences be- 
tween the sciences of man and those of the 
nonhuman universe? One need not have an 
answer to this query to discern its impor- 
tance for modern considerations of the 
dimensions of mind. 

Similarly, one of the paradoxes of mind 
is that thought, its most ubiquitous prod- 
uct, if not its defining attribute, is at once 
a form of behavior in the service of needs 
and drives, many of which are somatically 
instigated, and the. primary device by which 
men transcend their most primitive motives 
and control their actions. One looks in 
vain for a discussion of this rather central 
point in these explorations of the relation 
of mind and body. 

But such omissions may be little more 
than a reflection of the intellectual finitude 
that leaves all our major efforts a little 
troubled, whether we work as individuals 
or capitalize, as is the case here, on the 
productive frictions of group discussion. 
Meanwhile, Dimensions of Mind rewards 
handsomely those who take serious joy in 
the puzzle of man. 

EDWARD JOSEPH SHOBEN, JR. 

Professor of Clinical Psychology 

Teachers College 

Columbia University 


BARTLETT H. Stooptey. The Concepts of 
Sigmund Freud. Pp. xii, 274. Glencoe, 
IH.: Free Press, 1959. $6.00. 


The author of this book is, as he states 
himself, neither a psychiatrist nor a psycho- 
analyst. He considers the effectiveness of 
the theory in “terms of the facts Freud 
presents.” It is the sociological approach. 
that is, the postulated road “from the 
libidinized ego to the collective represen- 
tations of Durkheim,” that interests him. 
The libido theory is analyzed in Chapters 
9 and 10, and the failure of the libido 
theory to explain the socialization of the 
ego is demonstrated. This is done in a 
somewhat scholastic way. The author 
quotes extensively from Freud, and only 
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occasionally does he enliven these quota- 
tions by reference to facts that might be 
present in the mind of the not too well 
versed reader. 

It is, on the other hand, a valuable trait 
of this book that it makes the reader 
travel in the path of Freud’s thoughts from 
the primary conceptions of the classical 
phase of the libido theory to the time when 
Freud tried to understand the socialization 
of the ego. 

Readers who will not shun the effort of 
plodding through many quotations will in 
the end find themselves rewarded, if not 
with a definite insight, then at least with 
the anticipation of how psychoanalysis can 
be utilized in the social sciences and of the 
way psychoanalysis may develop its own 
motivation theories under the impact of 
a sociological view. 

W. G. ELIASBERG 

New York, N. Y. 


EUGENE A. WEINSTEIN. The Self-Image 
of the Foster Child. Pp. 80. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1960. $2 00. 


The value of this small book of seventy- 
five pages is twofold. First, it acds to the 
growing body of knowledge about self-con- 
ceptions and their function in a social sys- 
tem, and, secondly, it clearly indicates that 
this concept has some very practical utility 
in an analysis of the foster-home situation 
and that from paying attention to this 
variable the work of the social worker and 
the agency in foster-home placement may 
be facilitated. 

In concentrating his attention upon self- 
conceptions, Weinstein pays attention to 
a variable which has frequently been over- 
looked in the research efforts of the social 
scientist. His work emphasized that in an 
analysis of social relationships ir general 
and foster home relationships in particular, 
the behavior of any party in the relation- 
ship is in part a function of his self- 
conceptions, including his role definitions, 
which in turn are related to the manner 
in which he defines the current situation. 

This book primarily reports a study in 
which this orientation is applied to the 
foster-home situations of sixty-one chil- 
dren. The- self-dimension is measured in 
terms of answers to questions such as: 


-to these concepts 
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` Who am I? Where am I? Why am I 


here? and What is going to happen to me? 
These answers are in turn related to the 
foster child’s relationship with his natural 
parents, his foster parents, and the case 
worker, and significant relationships are 
discovered. 

Some of the practical implications of 
paying attention to self-conceptions are re- 
flected in conclusions such as: (1) Children 
who identify predominantly with their 
natural parents have the highest well-being 
rating of any group in the study. (2) Chil- 
dren whose natural parents visit them regu- 
larly but who also tend to identify with 
their foster parents are more adjusted than 
children with similar identification patterns 
but whose parents do not visit them. 
(3) Adequate conceptions of the meaning 
of foster status and the role of the agency 
are important for the child’s well being. 

Although its theoretical discussion is not 
so extensive as this reviewer would have 
hoped, the book is a worth-while addition 
to the library of both the pure and the 
applied social scientist. 

GLENN M. VERNON 

Associate Professor 

Department of Sociology and 

Anthropology 
Brigham Young University 


Puinie Bacsy. Culture and History: 
Prolegomena to the Comparative Study 
of Civilizations. Pp. ix, 244 Published 
in Great Britain in 1958. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1959. $500 
This volume may be characterized as a 

layman’s attempt to find a more meaning- 

ful approach to history. The author is not 
satished with history as a chronicle of 
events nor with the manner in which his- 
torians interpret events. He considers 
history to be “only a semi-rational activity” 
and searches instead for “a more rational, 

a more ‘scientific’ approach.” 

His search leads him to the discipline 
of anthropology, where he finds concepts 
which, according to him, make it possible 
to discern regularities in the historical rec- 
ord corresponding to the laws of science. 
The greater part of the volume is devoted 
Foremost among them 
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are “culture,” defined as regularities in the 
behavior of mankind, such as customs and 
beliefs, “a culture,” by which is meant the 
customs and beliefs distinctive of a group 
of communities; and “a civilization,” which 
is said to be a culture with cities. 

The author is at his best in discussing 
these concepts. In simple language, he 
gives the history of their development, 
their range of meanings, and a precise, 
original definition for each of them. In 
addition, he examines the ways in which 
anthropologists and other social eventists 
have interpreted culture change. The book 
will be most useful to readers who are 
interested in these problems. 

The author is less successful in applying 
anthropological concepts to history. He 
presents a reasonably good outline of the 
world’s great civilizations in the next to 
the last chapter; but when he tries, in a 
brief final chapter, to compare civilizations 
and to perceive regularities in their devel- 
opment, he is not very convincing. He 
produces little more than previous writers 
although, as he points out, little more can 
be expected, since his work is preliminary. 

The author’s approach in the final chap- 
ters is closer to that of the philosophers of 
history, such as Spengler and Toynbee, than 
it is that of to the anthropologists who have 
written upon the subject. He tends to 
stress the role of ideas and values in the 
development of civilization, whereas. most 
enthropologists would start with more em- 
pirical factors, such as irrigation and writ- 
ing The reader who wishes to know the 
anthropological approach to the problem 
would be better advised to consult works 
such as Julian H. Steward, Theory of Cul- 
ture Change: The Methodology of Multi- 
linear Evolution (Urbana, 1955) and Leslie 
A. White, The Evolution of Culture: the 
Development of Civilization to the Fall of 
Rome (New York, 1959). 

Irvinc ROUSE 

Professor of Anthropology 

Yale University 


Epwarp McNALL Burns. Ideas in Con- 


fict: The Political Theories of the Con- . 


temporary World. Pp. xiv, 587. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Company, 1960 
$6 95. 
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This is a book of the first order. Burns 
is exceptionally able in the realm of con- 
temporary political thought. This well- 
written volume is far more than a summary 
and catalogue of ideas. This reviewer is 
greatly in the author’s debt. 

Ideas in Conflict is a comprehensive and 
panoramic exposition, interspersed with 
critical and perceptive comments, of the 
beliefs and issues that constitute the 
substance of twentieth-century political 
thought. The author covers a staggering 
and ramified field. He deals with posi- 
tivism, pluralism, socialism, democratic 
collectivism, Fascism, communism, Nazism, 
idealism, conservatism, existentialism, ro- 
manticism, imperialism, nationalism, inter- 
nationalism, and cosmopolitanism. He 
presents, also, various religious, psycho- 
logical, anthropological, and sociological 
approaches to political theory. Finally, 
Burns discusses democratic and antidemo- 
cratic thought, power politics, geopolitics, 
various schools of jurisprudence, nonvio- 
lence, passive resistance, and contemporary 
approaches to the nature of political theory. 

Although the book does not deal with 
Burns’ own political philosophy per se, it 
is clear that he is deeply troubled by the 
current wave of pessimism about man— 
the belief that human nature is evil and 
vile. He conceives such a view to be in- 
compatible with the possibility of human 
progress (pp. 450, 459). Conflicting con- 
ceptions of human nature, he believes, 
separate the children of light from the 
children of darkness and animate philo- 
sophic warfare. The contemporary philo- 
sophical conflict “has no necessary con- 
nection with the familiar polarity of de- 
mocracy and totalitarianism but grows out 
of a cleavage along broader lines. On the 
one side are those philosophies which take 
an optimistic view of human nature, recog- 
nize the possibility of progress, accept the 
universality of change, welcome inquiry 
and experiment as sources of knowledge, 
and emphasize the values of tolerance and 
freedom” (p. xiii). On the other side are 
those philosophies which deny these propo- 
sitions. Burns champions the “optimistic” 
view. His dichotomy expresses a widely 
held, though perhaps erroneous, presuppo- 
sition. There is no compelling evidence 
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for the assumption that there is a necessary 
relation between doctrines of human nature 
and such specific beliefs as the possibility 
of progress, the inevitability of change, 
and the desirability of tolerance, freedom, 
inquiry, and experimentation. Consider, 
for example, Reinhold Niebuhr's eloquent 
defenses of freedom, tolerance, experimen- 
tation, and other institutions designed to 
achieve greater justice. In rega-d to prog- 
ress, everything’ depends upon its definition 
and criteria. Progress in and toward what? 
No sane individual can deny the possibility 
of scientific and technological progress. 
_Moral progress is another and more difficult 
problem. 

Critical reflection indicates that almost 
any ideological object of value has both 
friends and foes among those who are 
“optimistic” and those who are “pessimis- 
tic” about the human estate. Indeed, such 
adjectives as these are too ambiguous and 
elusive to be made the basis of any mean- 
ingful philosophic division. Perhaps Morris 
R. Cohen would call such labels “snares 
and stones of stumbling.” Besides, “human 
nature” itself is by no means a univocal 
term. 

SAMUEL DuBois Cook 

Department of Political Science 

Atlanta University 
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WILHELM RopKe. A Humane Economy: 
The Soctal Framework of the Free Mar- 
ket. Pp. 312. First English edition. 
Pp. 312. New York. Henry Regnery 
Company with the assistance of the In- 
stitute for Philosophical and Historical 
Studies, 1960. $5.00. 


Wilhelm Röpke as a young doctor of 
political science worked on reparations for 
the Weimar Republic; studied in the 
United States; returned to Germany as 
economic advisor to the Bruning govern- 
ment. As refugee from the Nazi regime, 
he taught in Turkey Repatriatec after the 
war he again entered the government, and 
is sometimes called the “architect” of the 
economic policy of the present West Ger- 
man government. This is an American 
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translation of a book published in German 
in 1958, 

Röpke is a solidly based, nineteenth- 
century classical economist of the school 
of F. A. Hayek and Ludwig von Mises. 
He wants as little government in econom- 
ics as possible. Current practices in public 
finance and high taxation he considers a 
kind of “fiscal socialism.” Competition 
and price determination by free market 
are essential. The most dangerous mo- 
nopoly at present is obviously that exer- 
cised over wages by labor unions.. Rising 
population is a peril; the emerging mass- 
society threatens the essential graces and 
dignity of human life. Planned society, if 
successful, could lead only to complete 
boredom resulting from comfortable slav- 
ery. The “open market” and the free 
market economy, he insists, are not mere 
devices of economics but moral impera- 
tives, though he considers undue commer- 
cialism, such as that which produced 
“Mother's Day,” unhealthy. Some regions 
of life, he concedes, are beyond the laws 
of supply and demand. 

Social security, in this doctrine, is an 
illusion. The Rooseveltian phrase, ‘‘Free- 
dom from Want,” is dangerous dogma. 
It is even more dangerous when carried 
to the international plan as, for example, 
by the European Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity. Industry and occupation should be 
small-scale. “Decentrism” should be a 
continuous goal. 

The three most threatening enemies of 
society and of human freedom are, Röpke 
thinks, taxation, welfare legislation, and 
inflation. As full employment necessarily 
means inflation, so a margin of unemploy- 
ment—Rdopke thinks it can be low but 
insists on its necessity—is a safeguard. 
All these conclusions are placed on a moral 
basis, since, according to Ropke, economy 
on any other basis impairs the ultimate 
protections of individual spiritual life. ‘The 
author unhesitatingly names “three great 
ruiners of history,” to wit: John Maynard 
Keynes, Jean Jacques Rousseau, and Karl 
Marx. 

Well, if this is what Röpke effectively 
advised the Weimar government in 1930- 
1931, its fall in 1933 is not wholly sur- 
prising. Regrettably, the world just now 
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is working on rather different lines. It is 
pleasant to have this neat, clear-cut, “all- 
wool-and-a-yard-wide,” John Stuart Mull 
theory of nineteenth-century laissez faire 
economics, all based on safeguarding the 
moral dignity of the individual. But one 
wonders how the individuals described, un- 
fortunately, quite accurately, by Charles 
Dickens, Emile Zola, and Upton Sinclair 
felt about their spiritual dignity thus 
mightily preserved. J can, of course, under- 
stand the revolt of men like Röpke as the 
Nazi state ground them out of existence. 
Reacting against that, they do not want 
any kind of state control in economics, 
anywhere, any time, or on any terms. But 
I suggest that there are other states than 
those dominated by either Nazis or Com- 
munists—and that the nineteenth century 
has passed into history. If it returned 
~ today, 75 per cent of its population would 
probably revolt immediately In the fore- 
seeable future, even to satisfy Wilhelm 
Röpke and Ludwig von Mises, the world 
is not likely to return to the economic 
practices and doctrines of the year 1860. 
For antidote, try Karl Polanyi’s The 
Great Transformation which argues power- 
fully that the twentieth-century revolutions 
resulted directly from the inhumanities of 
the free-market economy of the nineteenth. 
A. A. BERLE, JR. 
Columbia University 


RicHArD EELLS. The Meaning of Modern 
Business: An Introduction to the Phi- 
losophy of Large Corporate Enterprise. 
Pp. xi, 427. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. $7.50. 


The subtitle of this book, “An Introduc- 
tion to the Philosophy of Large Corporate 
Enterprise,” adequately states its purpose. 
It is concerned not with all business but 
with business as represented by the large 
corporation. And the interest of the author 
is not so much in what corporations do as 
in what they should do in a well-regulated 
society. The large corporation and its 
counterpart, the large trade union, are rela- 
tively new forms of social organization 
and, unlike the church, the army, the uni- 
versity, and other traditional forms, their 
prerogatives and responsibilities are not yet 
well demarcated in law or in public atti- 
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tudes or opinions The author is suitably 
modest in calling his study “An Introduc- 
tion” to this subject and, indeed, in- the 
light of current thinking, it is difficult to 
write more than an introduction. As such, 
the book provides a highly useful guide to 
contemporary thought, and its usefulness 
is greatly increased by extensive Footnotes 
commenting on the literature. 

The theme is developed through the use 
of certain ideal constructs, the “traditional 
corporation,’ the ‘“metro-corporation”— 
mother corporation, and the “well-tempered 
corporation.” The traditional corporation 
typifies the firm operated solely in the 
interests of its owners with a single eye 
to the maximizing of profits. It is the 
firm of traditional economic theory, and, 
indeed, it is the corporation in the estab- 
lished contemplation of the law, with man- 
agement exclusively responsible to the 
owners. This traditional corporation, ac- 
cording to received doctrine, serves the 
interests of society as well as the interests 
of its owners, mainly because of the limi- 
tations placed by the market on antisocial 
types of behavior. Currently, there is a 
rather strong reaction in business and other 
circles against the vague but far-reaching 
claims of social responsibility advanced by 
modern management, and toward the phi- 
losophy of the traditional corporation. If 
business takes care of its own profits, it 
is said, the market will take care of the 
interests of other groups. But will it? 

The “metro-corporation,”’ as delineated 
by the author, represents the other extreme. 
Here the owners, far from being the sole 
claimants to earnings, are merely one group 
among many, including suppliers, workers, 
customers and, frequently, a vague entity 
variously called the public, society, or the 
general interest. The constraints of the 
market no longer limit the freedom of 
action of the firm and, in place of the mar- 
ket, we have the responsibility of manage- 
ment to these various clienteles. The 
‘“metro-corporation” is conceived as serv- 
ing not economic man but the whole man. 
This notion, according to the author, claims 
too much. He is willing to admit that the 
large corporation has, to some unspecified 
extent, escaped from the limitations of 
the market. But he is not willing to con- 
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cede the claims of corporate management 
to be sole arbiters of the division of the 
proceeds of business enterprise. 

This leads him to a consideration of the 
position in society of the “well-tempered” 
corporation. The analogy is to the key- 
board of a piano. Of the seventy-eight 
intervals in a single octave, “not a single 
one is in perfect tune, though every inter- 
val could be improved if there were not 
others to think about.” This suggests that 
although the perfect harmony of perfect 
competition may not be achievable in a 
society dominated by the large corporation 
there are restraints that may prevent too 
great a discordance between the private 
and the public interest. Unfortunately the 
discussion of the nature of the restraints 
and of the character of the resulting ac- 
commodation here takes refuge in analogy 
and in somewhat rotund pronouncements 
at once vague and impressive. But the 
reader should, perhaps, curb his tendency 
to cavil. This area of discourse is a cavern 
in which illumination is as yet both dim 
and fitful. The author has put us in his 
debt by showing us at least where the 


cavern is. 
EDWARD S. MASCN 


Professor of Economics 
Harvard University. 


Joun M. Firestone. Federal Receipts and 
Expendstures During Business Cycles, 
1879-1958. Pp. xvi, 176. Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1960. 
$4.00. 

MELVILLE J. ULMER. Capital in Trans- 
portation, Communication, and Public 
Utilities: Its Formation and Financing. 
Pp. xxvii, 548. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1960. $12.00. 
These volumes fall in two different series 

of National Bureau studies. Mr. Firestone 

has furnished the most recent contribution 
to the series on business cycles. It deals 
with the role of federal receipts and ex- 
penditures. Mr. Ulmer provides the most 
recent contribution to the series on capital 
formation and financing. It deals with the 

“regulated industries.” Where Firestone is 

following in the path of Wesley Mitchell, 

Ulmer’s intellectual parent is probably 

Raymond Goldsmith 
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The volumes are, however, alike in the 
National Bureau tradition of assembling 
for the first time a great range of detailed 
quantitative data. Nearly half of each 
book consists of statistical Appendices, in- 
cluding notes on the data and estimation 
methods. as well as comments on the qual- 
ity of the results. The two are also alike 
because they contain for the general reader 
not one but two summaries of the principal 
findings. In the Firestone volume these 
are found in the first chapter and supple- 
mented in a Foreword by Geoffrey Moore 
In the Ulmer volume, the general reader 
should peruse a longer and more detailed 
Foreword by Simon Kuznets together with 
Ulmer’s own concluding ninth chapter. 

“Built-in flexibility” is a relative new- 
comer to the economist’s kit of tools and 
jargon, but Firestone shows that the fed- 
eral government has been practicing it ın- 
voluntarily since 1879 or perhaps earlier 
Government receipts have acted in a “sta- 
bilizing” direction, rising in booms and 
falling in depressions, except for wartime 
and some immediate postwar business cy- 
cles. Government expenditures have shown 
no such flexibility but rather an upward 
trend. The federal budget has accordingly 
tended taward surplus in boom and deficit 
in depression, in substantial accord with 
the precepts of the “new economics.” Al 
this flexibility has arisen behind the backs- 
of legislators and in contradiction to the 
precepts of “sound finance” as maintained 
by most of them. Indeed, Firestone shows 
that when legislative changes were made, 
their effect was more frequently destabiliz- 
ing than otherwise, as was to be expected 
from contemporary views of fiscal sound- 
ness. Until 1913, the main stabilizer was 
customs receipts, which naturally rose and 
fell with the state of trade. Since 1913 it 
has been the personal income tax and has 
become increasingly powerful as the rate 
and progressiveness of this tax have risen. 
Firestone is, if anything, too complacent at 
times in emphasizing the role of flexibility, 
built unconsciously into our fiscal system 
by ostensible budget-balancers, in mitigat- 
ing the business cycle since 1939. 

Three significant war cycles—World War 
I, World War II, the Korean War—are 
covered by Firestone’s data. Despite tax 
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increases, expenditure increases in each 
wartime period have accentuated inflation- 
ary booms and destabilized the economy. 

Ulmer presents a less optimistic picture 
of the future of capital formation in the 
regulated industries than Firestone provides 
of the federal budget as a cyclical sta- 
bilizer. He covers approximately the same 
period, 1880-1950; the greater length of 
his study is due to the necessity of sepa- 
rate detailed estimates for the regulated 
industries as a whole and for a number of 
important subgroups with special prob- 
lems, for instance, steam railroads, electric 
lizht and power, telephones, street and 
electric railways, local bus lines, and mis- 
cellaneous others. 

These industries have all grown along 
roughly S-shaped or logistic statistical 
trends. These trends have by now flat- 
tened out, or in some cases, for example, 
street railways, actually declined. As per- 
centages of the national income, the de- 
cline has been quite general. Whether 
Ulmer ascribes this to fate—the logistic 
curve—or to unpredictable random shocks 
—the automobile—or rather to his division 
of responsibility between the two, is not en- 
tirely clear. At any rate, barring extraordi- 
nary developments in such new “public 
utilities” as atomic power, Ulmer sees no 
outstanding growth possibilities in the regu- 
lated industries. 

In addition, these regulated industries 
have tended increasingly toward lower capi- 
tal coefficients and higher rates of internal 
fnancing. A capital coefficient is the dollar 
amount of new investment required for a 
dollar increase in output, This has been 
falling for the regulated industries as the 
basic fixed capital plant has been built up. 
Internal investment is the financing of in- 
vestment from “ploughed-back” profits and 
from depreciation reserves. It was not 
important in the regulated industries at the 
beginning of the period studied by Ulmer, 
but the significance particularly of depre- 
ciation reserves has been increasing steadily 
despite price inflation. Both these devel- 
opments point in a single direction: de- 
clining relative or even absolute demands 
for outside capital investment by these 
industries. Or in different words, Ulmer 
expects the regulated industries to play a 
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consistently smaller role as outlets for the 
public’s savings. 

This reviewer believes that the author 
feels that the regulated status of the indus- 
tries concerned has had little effect on 
these results and predictions. This is a 
topic of considerable controversy, particu- 
larly in inflationary times, when the regu- 
latory process may lag behind cost in- 
creases and result in partial confiscation. 
It is unfortunate that we do not have an 
explicit statement of Ulmer’s position on 
this controversial issue. Perhaps National 
Bureau policy is responsible for avoiding 
it, since it involves a good deal more than 
“the facts” of the case. 

MARTIN BRONFENBRENNER 

Professor of Economics 

University of Minnesota 


Roran I. Roprnson. Postwar Market for 
State and Local Government Securities. 
Pp. xxiv, 227. Princeton, N. J.: Prince- 

_ton University Press, 1960. $5.00. 

This study of the postwar market for 
state and local government securities is the 
first to be published in a series of studies 
on the postwar capital market in the United 
States being undertaken by the National 
Bureau. Companion studies of the mar- 
kets for Treasury secunties, corporate se- 
curities and loans, and residential mort- 
gages will serve to complete the investiga- 
tion of postwar capital markets. 

In the course of the present study, Dr. 
Robinson considers in detail the problems 
of the market, the demand for funds by 
state and local governments, the supply of 
funds by investors in the securities of these 
governmental units, the marketing of new 
issues, the secondary market, and the tax- 
exempt feature of such securities. A final 
chapter deals with the market for tax- 
exempt revenue obligations—such as toll 
road bonds—contrasted with the full faith 
and credit obligations of state and local 
units. 

Much of the substance of a study of 
this sort is concerned with technical details 
of the market which, though highly impor- 
tant, are of little interest to the general 
reader. It will suffice here to point out 
that data on this market are much less 
readily available than on the markets for 
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Treasury and corporate securities, which, 


made the gathering of much of the material 
an arduous task. This fact makes it diff- 
cult to draw definite conclusions in some 
instances. Nevertheless, the information 
amassed by Dr. Robinson ın the course of 
his investigation has been sufficient to make 
the study eminently worth the effort. 

One point of general interest in this piece 
of research is related to the advantages 
derived by state and local units through 
the tax exemption feature applicable to 
interest on their securities. In this con- 
nection the author demonstrates that the 
tax-exempt feature has favored investors 
far more than the issuing governmental 
units in recent years and that the smaller 
local governments, which need help the 
most, derive very little benefit therefrom. 
Dr. Robinson suggests that a direct subsidy 
by the federal government, equal in dollar 
amount to the savings afforded by tax 
exemption, would save the federal govern- 
ment a goodly sum and permit the benefits 
to be disbursed in a more equitable manner 
in accordance with the need of the local 
governments. 

From a purely financial standpoint, a 
direct subsidy would doubtless save the 
federal government a substantial amount, 
and, from an ethical standpoint, the funds 
might be more equitably disbursed. From 
a political viewpoint, however, it would 
mean further concentration of power in 
the central government, a disadvantage 
which, in the reviewer’s mind, would far 
outweigh any possible benefits. Also, it 
is highly improbable that such a subsidy, 
once instituted by the federal government, 
would for long be confined to the dollar 
savings now accruing to the state and local 
units through the tax-exempt feature. 

FREDERICK A, BRADFORD 

Head, Department of Finance 

Lehigh University 


Roy B. Hetrcotr, W. Eric GUSTAFSON, 
AND James Hunp. Made in New York: 
Case Studies in Metropolitan Manufac- 
turing. Pp. xv, 388. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1960 $6.75. 
This is the second volume in the New 

York Metropolitan Study, a series devoted 

to analyzing the forces shaping the tri-state 
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area comprising the nation’s largest and 
most complex metropoliten region. It am- 
plifies the summary of the characteristics 
of the region’s manufacturing economy 
presented in the initial study, Anatomy of 
a Metropolis, by examining three key in- 
dustries—women’s and children’s apparel, 
printing and publishing, and electronics— 
to discover how they respond to interact- 
ing economic, social, and cultural forces. 

In each case, the approach is similar: 
the past, present, and future of the indus- 
try is surveyed to find meaningful generali- 
zations which account for the mse and 
decline of particular segments of that in- 
dustry in the region 

Despite their diversity, these industries 
exhibit similar patterns of growth and dis- 
persal. In each, there has been an exodus 
of lines closely associated with intensive 
division of labor, employment of low-wage 
and unskilled workers, standardization of 
products, and large-scale production. The 
geographic advantage of the Midwest in a 
nationwide market has also played a part 
The city has retained its attractiveness, 
however, for branches of industry produc- 
ing unstandardized products, such as fash- 
ionable garments, magazine articles, or 
brief assemblies, and producers of goods 
whose volume is small or unpredictable, 
such as women’s high fashion shoes or 
military electronics. The region offers a 
common pool of materials equipment, and 
skilled labor which can provide such pro- 
ducers with specialized goods or services 
on short notice when sudden demand arises. 
The presence of such facilities, in turn, 
generates certain economies, for it reduces 
the need for investing in specialized equip- 
ment or hiring technicians on a permanent 
basis. In addition, the concentration of 
interlocking industries in a small area 
facilitates face-to-face communication, so 
necessary for constant buying, selling, con- 
sulting, adjusting, checking, and the like, 
when unstandardized products, such as high 
style dresses, magazine advertisements, and 
electronic rocket equipment, are being pro- 
duced. 

To leave the impression that this book 
does no more than trace impersonal eco- 
nomic forces would be distinctly unfair, 
for each author has an intimate understand- 
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ing of the industries he surveys and man- 
ages to convey some of their color and 
spint. In this sense, this volume of in- 
dustrial case histories can be read not 
merely as part of a series, but as an indi- 
' vidual study of three important industries 
that account for some 28 per cent of the 
manufacturing jobs in the region. It offers, 
in its own right, a solid contribution to 
the literature on the economy of the 
metropolis. 
FREDERICK SHAW 
Research Associate 
Board of Education of 
the City of New York 


BENJAMIN CHInirz. Freight and the 
Metropolis: The Impact of America’s 
Transport Revolutions on the New York 
Region. Pp. xv, 211. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1960. $4.50 
This volume is one of a series dealing 

wizh the New York Metropolitan Region. 

It is concerned with the impact of freight 

trensportation on the growth and structure 

of the area. The first three chapters relate 
to New York as a port through which 
flows a large part of the import and export 
trede of the country. These chapters de- 
scribe the early rise of New York as’a 
port; its relative decline—though continued 
absolute growth—since the Civil War; and 
its future in the foreign trade of the coun- 
trv. The port’s relative decline is attrib- 
uted to (1) geographic shifts in popula- 
tion; (2) the reduction in its margin of 
superiority in service over other ports; and 
(3) the higher costs of moving freight to 
and from New York as compared with 
other ports. It is apparent that New York 
could not have maintained its early domi- 
nance unless other ports and areas of the 
country had failed to develop their eco- 
nemic potentialities For the future, a 
modest increase in the export-import ton- 
nage over the next twenty-five years is 
predicted, but a further decline is indicated 
for its share of the United States total. 
The second part of the book deals with 
the New York area as a manufacturing 
center. It is shown that because of the 
disadvantage of higher transport costs there 
hes been a tendency for the region to spe- 
cialize in industries generating little freight 
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in relation to employment, while industries 
sensitive to transport costs have tended 
to avoid the region. Three developments 
since the 1920’s are noted which have been 
drawing industries closer to their markets. 
These are (1) the rise of the manufactur- 
er’s transport costs in comparison with his 
other costs; (2) a widening spread between 
the costs of transporting manufactured 
products and raw materials; and (3) a low- 
ering of transport costs on short hauls 
relative to long hauls. These developments 
have caused many industries to follow 
population shifts, to the detriment of the 
New York area. On the other hand, 
the trend toward market orientation has 
brought to the populous New York area, 
as an important market, some establish- 
ments representing industries formerly con- 
centrated in other parts of the country 
Recent developments in transportation are 
noted which might slow down or reverse 
the trend toward market orientation of 
industries. 

Although this study is distinctly centered 
in New York it should prove of interest 
to economic historians and economists gen- 
erally because of its analysis of economic 
factors responsible for and limiting the 
growth of an important area. 

D. Parr Lock1iin 

Professor of Economics 

University of Illinois 


W. KLOOSTERBOER. J/nvoluntary Labour 
Since the Abolition of Slavery: A Survey 
of Compulsory Labour Throughout the 
World. Pp. 215. Leiden, Netherlands: 
E. J. Brill, 1960. No price. 


The major purpose of this excellent sur- 
vey is to appraise the validity of H J 
Nieboer’s theory, as expressed in Slavery 
as an Industrial System (1900), that slav- 
ery, or compulsory labor, is associated with 
conditions of “open resources,” free land 
or other means of sustaining life or making 
a living without the help of capital Where 
the living is easy, primitives dislike to work 
merely for money. They are not interested 
in improving their economic status or in 
helping to develop the resources of their 
country. Thus if they are to work beyond 
the necessary minimum, somebody has to 
make them. This task has been undertaken 
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by conquerors, colonizers, and missionaries 
They have justified the dubious means of 
such compulsion by high-sounding eco- 
nomic, spiritual, and “social” ends. 

Kloosterboer demonstrates that the abo- 
lition of slavery as an institution has not 
brought an end to compulsory labor. Under 
conditions of “closed resources,” it might 
be expected that people with lew economic 
status would form a ready pool of volun- 
teer labor. But even under these condi- 
tions, systems of compulsory labor have 
developed. Under changing economic and 
social conditions, the form of such compul- 
sion changes. After one system has failed 
or has been abolished through legislative 
reform, another system tends to appear. In 
other words, Nieboer’s theory can be shown 
to be “generally applicable to Western or 
Western-influenced post-abolition societies. 
It does, however, require some modifica- 
tion.” 

Kloosterboer’s survey is a timely book, 
well documented and persuasive in its dis- 
passionate approach to the subject. Any- 
one who wants to understand developments 
in Africa, for example the Congo Free 
State, can profit by reading this book. 

In the past, representatives of the native 
ruling class have tended to form a united 
front against “improvident” natives. Courts 
have enforced vagrancy laws and “labor 
contracts” which tended to result in com- 
pulsory labor. Current developments in 
the Congo, and even more in South Africa, 
indicate that we have not made much 
progress. Despite ‘the valuable work that 
has been, and is being accomplished, by the 
United Nations, it appears that certain so- 
called “native statesmen” are still tempted 
to barter for personal gain and prestige, 
natural resources, and a native labor force 
for which they should assume a fiduciary 
responsibility. 

Enlightened public opinion, so far, seems 
to have accomplished little in improving 
conditions for low-status groups in under- 
developed countries. Legislative restric- 
tions, investigations by commissions, and 
actual bans by central governments against 
certain forms of compulsory labor have 
usually had little efect on local practice 
Wherever the voluntary labor supply which, 
theoretically, is made available by a situa- 
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tion of “closed resources” and the “will to 
work,” is inadequate to meet the demand 
for workers, systems of compulsory labor 
tend to appear. 

An interesting chapter of Kloosterboer’s 
survey concerns the compulsory labor situa- 
tion in Soviet Russia. On the principle 
of “a universal obligation to work,” the 
Communist party is actively concerned 
with repressive labor. legislations designed 
to implement perennial “five year plans,” 
which were started in 1928 Basic heavy 
industries such as steel, coal, electric power, 
and arms were built up with great speed, 
although at an enormous cost in loss of 
freedom. By means of a “pass system,” 
which has traditionally been used in all 
colonial territories to control labor, the 
Soviet Government regiments its own citi- 
zens. Rigorous penal sanctions are applied 
to combat tardiness and absence from 
scheduled work assignments, as well as 
negligence while at work. Labor camps 
are to be found throughout the country 
and are used to furnish “contract labor” 
or to carry out state projects. By means 
of forced colonization and forced labor, 
vast resources in Russien Asia have been 
opened to further the economic and politi- 
cal development of Soviet Russia. 

When the ruling party of a country re- 
sorts to such measures, it is not surprising 
that countries which have come into the 
Russian sphere of influence are subject to 
compulsory labor. In the Baltic countries, 
Rumania, Hungary, Albania, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and East Germany, labor bureaus 
and labor camps have become a standard 
feature of the Communist way of life 

And what about the United States of 
America? We pride ourselves on being 
leaders of the Free World. We respond 
generously to requests for aiding under- 
privileged nations and want to help develop 
the emerging democracies. But the sorry 
fact is that vestiges of compulsory labor 
exist even here. They appear in “share- 
cropping,” “migratory labor,” “debt bond- 
age,” and the arbitrary enforcement in 
many states of certain “vagrancy laws.” 
Here is an issue that must be squarely 
faced when we discuss such topics as: 
Industry’s Social Responsibility. There 
can be no question but that forms of com- 
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JUST PUBLISHED--———— 


MODERN POLITICAL 
THOUGHT, 2nd ED. 


William Ebenstein, Princeton Univ. 


Emphasizes great issues and ideas 
which have changed and made his- 
tory. Revised and expanded intro- 
ductory essays preface each chapter 
or readings. Bibliographical notes 
have been redone. Additional pri- 
mary sources include writings by 
Isaiah Berlin, Djilas, Nehru, and 
Khrushchey’s “secret speech” of 
February 25, 1956. 


September 1960, 896 pp., $8.00 


THE TWILIGHT OF 
EUROPEAN 
COLONIALISM 
Stewart C. Easton 


A comprehensive and up-to-date ap- 
praisal of modern colonialism. Pro- 
vides background and current facts 
not usually available on the govern- 
ments of British, French, Belgian, 
and Portuguese colonies. Belgian 
policy in the Congo is investigated, 
and the French Community, founded 
in 1958, is described for the first 
time in English. 
July 1960, 571 pp., $7.50 





of Capitalism, 


developed countries. 


THE FARMER’S AGE 
AGRICULTURE, 1815-1860 


Paul W. Gates, Cornell Univ. 


Provides a fresh consideration of the 
growth of America’s agriculture. 
The author discusses the relation of 
public land policies to settlement 
and development of new agricul- 
tural communities. He shows how 
American agriculture developed 
unique patterns and at the same 
time was deeply influenced by Euro- 
pean scientific methods. 


July 1960, 478 pp., $6.00 


ECONOMIC SYSTEMS, REV. ED. 


George N. Halm, 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Tufts Univ. 


The new edition presents a systematic theoretical analysis — 
Marxian economics, Liberal Socialism, and 
the economics of central planning. 

In addition, the author discusses such timely matters as the 
social market economy and economic planning in under- . 


September 1960, 352 pp., $5.00 












GOVERNMENT AND 
PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
Cornelius P. Cotter, Stanford Univ. 
A study of government and business, 

this book explores: 
ə the ways in which public policy 
has evolved 


e the balance between the legisla- 
ture, the administration, and the 
courts 

e the effects of technological change 
on the relationship between gov- 
ernment and business. 


September 1960, 544 pp., $7.00 
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UNIVERSITY PAPERBACKS 


BARNES & NOBLE 
Announcing an important new series 





This is a new reprint series comprising important works in 
such varied fields as literature, history, the social sciences, and 
many others—selected from the works of outstanding author: 
to meet academic need on the student and faculty levels. The 


books are each 5% x 8%, with high-gloss covers. They are all 


complete,, unabridged, and contain the same illustrations as 


the original editions. 


GREEK POLITICAL 
THEORY 

Plato and His Predecessors 

. “Barker writes 2 clear 
PTC Te iom ia Nd gonad AE and 
further, he writes as a man moving in 
the world of ee Pit oT he Saturday 
Review $1.95 


A HISTORY OF 
POLITICAL THOUGHT 
IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY 


bates are far from 
practical importance ant: 


E: TO 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
William McDoxgall. The first success- 
ful attempt to RE the pirlosophie 
of Eentham and MHI by a co 
theory of human motives. $1 35 


A SOCIAL HISTORY OF 
THE AMERICAN FAMILY 


Arthur W. Calhoun, Social codes and 
customs from the Colonial period 
through the Civil War to 1918. “Un- 
doubtedly the most complete treatise 
on the subject yet produced ”——A mer- 
Review 

3 vols, each $175 


ican Historical 


THE CONCEPT OF MIND 
Gilbert Ryle “Tt is one of tke most 
lished durta e the 
century.” —Tke N 
POLITICAL IDEAS OF 
THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 
Britannic-American Contribu- 
tions to the Problem of Im- 
perial Organization 1765-1775 


Randolph G Adams With New Com- 
mentary by M Jensen “The re- 
publication of Randolph Adams’ book 
is welcome not only because it brings 

seminal 


commentary add 
its significance, So. 
teriy $1.50 
THE SACRED WOOD 
T. S. Eiiot, 


FORM AND MEANING IN 
DRAMA. 
Humphrey D F. Kitto 


LANDMARKS IN 
RUSSIAN LITERATURE 
Maurice Baring $125 


$1 25 


$1 95 


SHAKESPEARE’S 
TRAGIC HEROES 
Lily Bess Campbell $1. 


Ready Early 1961: 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND 
SOCIETY 


Grakame Clark How archaeologists fi 
and explore prehistoric sites, and h 
they are able to reconstruct the li 
of the people who lived there. Lavis 
illustrated. $1 


THE HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH PEOPLE IN 
THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


Elie Halivy. “It is quite impossible 
over-praise his work or to exaggerate 


importancs.”"—The Observer 


6 vols, each $1. 


MOLDERS OF 
THE MODERN MIND 


Robert B Downs An _ authoritat 
summarization of the great books tl 
shaped our crvilization $1. 


AN INTRODUCTION TC 
THE FRENCH POETS 
Geoffrey Brereton $1 
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pulsory labor with their attendant abuses 
of fundamental human rights do not dis- 
appear through legislative reform. Such 
undesirable conditions can be eliminated 
only through the slow process of edication 
and the countervailing power of organized 
labor. Entrepreneurs and managers must 
be helped to realize that genuine progress 
can be accomplished only by seeking to 
develop voluntary co-operation and by 
learning how to work effectively with rather 
than through people. 

Two minor criticisms may be made about 
Eloosterboer’s book. In a survey of com- 
pulsory labor throughout the world, one 
misses a discussion of conditions in China 
and other Far Eastern countries. The 
book would also be more useful if the 
author had provided a Subject Index 

But such criticisms do not detract from 
the value of Kloosterboer’s work. His 
survey is both scholarly and timely. 

PAUL Picors 

Professor of Industrial Relations 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


WALTER GALENSON. The CIO Challenge 
to the AFL: A History of the American 
Labor Movement 1935-1941 Pp. xix, 
732. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. $9.75. 


Professor Galenson’s excellent volume is 
2 welcome addition to the literature dealing 
with the formation and early years of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations (CIO) 
and the rise of unionism in the mass pro- 
duction industries. Some of the earlier 
works dealing with this period were strongly 
partisan, as contrasted with Galenson’s 
more objective and scholarly approach He 
has profited also from the use of sources, 
including minutes of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor (AFL) Executive Council 
end of the CIO, that were not available to 
earlier writers. 

After presenting a background discussion 
of the AFL-CIO split and the relations 
between the two federations in the years 
that he surveys, Galenson devotes separate 
chapters to unionism in the industries of 
greatest interest to him. Twelve of these 
—-steel, automobiles, coal mining, electrical 
end radio manufacturing, rubber, men’s 
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clothing, women’s clothing, textiles, meat 
packing, lumber, petroleum, and maritime 
—were those in which the CIO was domi- 
nant, whereas only five chapters, dealing 
with the Teamsters, the Machinists, the 
building trades, printing and publishing, 
and railroads, are devoted primarily to 
AFL unionism, and some of these receive 
rather sketchy treatment. It is evident 
that the main title of the volume is more 
descriptive of the contents than the sub- 
title. A summary chapter deals with such 
general aspects of the labor movement as 
membership, finances, strikes, political ac- 
tion, legislation, corruption, attitudes to- 
ward Negroes, agricultural unionism, and 
foreign affairs 

The volume treats differences of opinion 
within each of the federations as well as 
the major conflict that raged between them. 
The dependence of the CIO upon govern- 
ment help in organizing mass production 
industry is emphasized, as is the change in 
structure of some of the leading AFL 
affiliates in response to the CIO threat. 
The present merged federation, the author 
suggests, is far removed from the AFL of 
Gompers and Green in terms of concepts 
of jurisdiction and national union sover- 
eignty, as well as in size of staff, degree of 
authority, and type of political action. 

Economic factors affecting an industry. 
Galenson believes, were often more crucial 
than the social philosophy of the union 
leadership in determining organizational 
success. Yet dynamic leadership, such as 
that furnished by John L. Lewis, was 
needed to take advantage of an organizing 
opportunity It is equally clear, in this 
account, that Lewis bore major responsi- 
bility for the split into rival federations. 

Galenson has made exhaustive use of 
sources, both primary and secondary, and 
unpublished as well as published, and has 
documented his discussion with almost 
seventy pages of notes and references. His 
work is as carefully done as it is thought- 
ful and judicious. The student of indus- 
trial relations will find in it a full and 
impartial record of an important era in 
labor history. 

JOEL SEMAN 
Professor of Industrial Relations 
University of Chicago 
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Henry PELLING. American Labor Pp. 
vi, 247. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1960. $5.00. 

This brief survey of American labor, 
from the colonial era to the Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
1959, is one of a series published as the 
Chicago History of American Civilization. 
The author, Henry Pelling, is en Oxford 
social historian who has written extensively 
on the British labor movement. 

Mr. Pelling tells us that American Labor 
was written during the course of a single 
summer, and it obviously does not pretend 
to be an original piece of research. The 
purpose was rather to present in simple 
form the main features of American work- 
ing life, the broad sweep of labor’s organi- 
zational development, the unique aspects 
of the American labor scene. Standard 
sources were used, and the interpretation 
advanced will be quite familiar to the 
American student. 

One might quibble with the author about 
his facts in a few places. There is a great 
deal more than “little doubt” that John L. 
Lewis was responsible for the failure of 
the American Federation of Labor-Congress 
of Industrial Organizations (AFL-CIO) 
unity negotiations in the nineteen-thirties: 
the formidable figures of Hutcheson and 
Wharton were looming in the background 
just in case Lewis weakened. The United 
Mine Workers flirted with the AFL in 
1943, and the author leaves the impression 
that their efforts to affiliate came to nought. 
Actually, their application for membership 
was renewed in 1946, and this time was 
successfully consummated, although Lewis 
withdrew soon after. In general, however, 
Mr. Pelling handles his facts in an exem- 
plary manner, and this, combined with a 
lucid style, makes the volume ideal for 
textbook purposes 

If American Labor had been published 
in paperback form at $1.50 instead of in 
hard covers at $5.00, I should have assigned 
it unhesitatingly in my introductory labor 
course. However, in view of the price, it 
does not enjoy any particular advantage 
over the one-volume histories of Dulles 
and Rayback. It is a pity that the cost 
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factor should thus limit the usefulness of 
a very worth-while book. 
WALTER GALENSON 
Professor of Industrial Relations 
University of California 


E. M. Hucu-Jones (Ed.). Human Rela- 
tions and Modern Management. Pp. x, 
256. First American Edition. Chicago: 
Quadrangle Books, 1959. No price. 


Because five of the eight contributors to 
Human Relations and Modern Management 
are European or English, the book, which 
is the introductory volume of a series 
called Studies in Industrial Economics, 
presents viewpoints on management that 
might otherwise remain unfamiliar to the 
American reader. In the Introduction, the 
editors of the series, E. M. Hugh-Jones, 
University College of North Staffordshire; 
J. L. Meij, University of Groningen, Hol- 
land; and J. P. Miller of Vale, declare 
their purpose to be the study of the prob- 
lems of “the micro-world of the firm, and- 
the influence of.its behaviour on society 
as a whole” by “interchange of ideas and 
results on an international basis.” 

In view of the development of the idea 
of economic community in our time, the 
text offers Americans interested in business 
a timely opportunity to compare notes 
with their foreign colleagues. 

With one or two exceptions the over-all 
quality of the papers is high, and not in- . 
frequently the European contributors ex- 
press themselves better than do their 
American counterparts. It is the reviewer’s 
impression, however, that the more abstract: 
essays dealing with topics like fundamental 
principles of management and industrial 
social systems do not succeed so well as 
the more empirical presentations. 

Two outstanding chapters are those by 
R. W. Revans, of the Yniversity of Man- 
chester—on “Human Relations, Manage- 
ment, and Size,” and E. F. L. Brech, well- 
known English management consultant,—on 
“Human Relations in the Board Room.” 
Professor Revans calls attention to the sta- 
tistical fact that in the British coal indus- 
try the number of accidents increases more 
than in proportion to the size of the mine, 
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while in the United States practically the 
opposite is the case. As a revealing ex- 
planation he suggests that “morale begins 
at the top and is in some way transmitted 
through the management structure down to 
tne very coalfaces where the men work; 
further analysis of the records shows be- 
yond doubt that junior managers tend to 
pass on the quality of treatment that they 
themselves get at the hands of their su- 
periors.” 

Mr. Brech’s excellent study of the board 
room is also concerned with the role of 
executive management in setting the tone 
af a business enterprise, but his approach 
is horizontal rather than vertical. With 
the aid of a number of cases he diagnoses 
the infirmities of management at its high- 
est level. This discussion is both interest- 
ing and informative. He seems to locate 
the failings of the corporate high command 
in the temperament of the “old man.” 

Part of Mr. Brech’s study deals with 
the politics of the board of directors and 
top executive management. However, he 
also discusses some of their attitudes to- 
wards the corporation as an institution 
He believes that as a group they have 
generally been too absorbed with “tech- 
nical problems of production or research, 
or actively immersed in major sales activi- 
ties. He discerns a “lazy” attitude towards 
the work force, traceable perhaps to the 
days of labor surplus in the 1920’s and 
1930's. 

A short list of references following each 
chapter offers wider reading in English 
and European publications. 

RICHARD EELLS 

Public Policy Research 

General Electric Company 


ARTHUR M. Ross AND Paur T. HARTMAN 
Changing Patterns of Industrial Conflict. 
Pp. x, 220. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1960. $6.50. 


Ross and Hartman analyze patterns of 
industrial conflict in fifteen countries by 
using six comparative statistical measures: 
union membership as a percent of nonagri- 
cultural employment, number of workers 
involved in strikes as a percent of union 
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membership, the involvement ratio—the 
ratio of workers involved in strikes to the 
number of nonagricultural employees, the 
duration of strikes, the loss of time by 
strike per hundred union members, and the 
average loss of time per hundred nonagri- 
cultural workers. 

The relationship between membership in- 
volvement and the duration of strikes is 
found as the most significant, and it is 
used to define four distinctive patterns of 
conflict characterizing’ the industrial rela- 
tions of this century. The derived pat- 
terns are a northern European pattern— 
with a first and a second variant, a Medi- 
terranean-Asian pattern based on data from 
France, Italy, India, and Japan but with 
broad applicability to most of the under- 
developed countries, and a North Ameri- 
can pattem. Australia, Finland, and South 
Africa are seen as sts generis and discussed 
separately, 

The central finding of the study is that 
“strike activity is declining generally 
throughout much of the industrialized 
world.” The “withering away of the strike” 
characterizes northern Europe and is most 
notable in Denmark, Germany, The Neth- 
erlands, and the United Kingdom which 
make up the first variant of the northern 
European pattern. Here the data show 
very low membership involvement and 
strikes of short duration, The abandoning 
of the strike as a form of industrial con- 
flict is less obvious in other areas but 
sufficiently clear to justify the authors’ 
contention. 

But why fewer strikes? The answer is 
found in the changes of the essence of the 
various industrial relations systems, includ- 
ing the rise of workers’ conservatism—a 
corollary of higher incomes; union matu- 
rity—with which come lessened factional- 
ism, changes in employers’ attitudes and 
policies; and, in a major way, in a world- 
wide expansion of the role of the state. 
Each of the causes is discussed in broad 
general terms as well as in specific details 


‘Though moderately stated, the conclusions 


are clear and forthright; they show insight 
and full realization of the complexities of 
the issue. Thus, on the role of the state— 
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a knotty issue on which opinion is divided 
and about which much has to be written— 
the authors conclude: “. . . but sustained 
and purposeful human effort generally 
achieves its objective to some extent, and 
we see no reason to doubt that the repeated 
efforts of governments throughout the 
world to reduce overt manifeszations of 
industrial conflict have had a certain 
amount of success..... ý 

The book can be said to be divided into 
roughly equal parts: (1) The first six chap- 
ters dealing with the general argument. the 
data with their shortcomings and limita- 
tions, the techniques, the findings, and the 
theoretical! and methodological issues; (2) 
The five following chapters describing in 
greater detail the relationships between 
economic and political institutions and 
strike activity in each of the countries 
studied; and (3) The final chapter dealing 
primarily with the study’s implications for 
the United States and concluding that here, 
strike activity “may well increase” periodi- 
cally, but will continue to diminish over a 
longer period of time. The “withering 
away of the strike” in European fashion 
is not envisaged. 

Scholars, practitioners, and policy-makers 
—even though aware of the general drift 
of strike frequencies—will profit greatly by 
reading the book. Changing Patterns tm 
Industrial Conflict should be widely used 
as supplementary reading in basic college 
instruction about labor; it should be re- 
quired reading for all students majoring in 
labor; and it is a must for the specialist 
in comparative labor and labor theory 

OSCAR ORNATI 

Associate Professor 

Department of Economics 

Graduate Faculty 

New School for Social Research 


RoBERT EDWARD Lez KNicuTt Jndusrrtal 
Relations in the San Francisco Bay Area, 
1900—1918. Pp. x, 463. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1960. $6.50. 


With Dr. Ira B. Cross leading the way 
in his Collective Bargaining and Trade 
Agreements in the Brewery, Metal, Team- 
ing, and Building Trades of San Francisco 
and History of the Labor Movement im 
California, a number of studies have dealt 
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with various facets of these interesting 
relationships. Professor Robert Knight has 
made a valuable contribution to an under- 
standing of industrial relations by center- 
ing his study upon the San Francisco Bay 
area and by limiting the period from 1900 
to 1918. By doing this he has been able 
to delve deeply into the economic and 
social relationships that made San Fran- 
cisco a “union city.” The successive steps 
by which this was accomplished, especially 
the successful millmen’s and waterfront 
strikes of 1900 and 1901, respectively, were 
important labor advances leading to union 
acceptance by the San Francisco commu- 
nity. 

Professor Knight has successfully sought 
answers to questions such as why the San 
Francisco employers were either unable or 
unwilling to fight for the open shop, and 
why the community was inclined to be 
sympathetic in its attitude toward the 
unions. He points out that in this cosmo- 
politan area, the reasons lie in the basic 
customs and habitual standards of the peo- 
ple, in the composition of the population, 
and in the geographical location of the city 
The San Franciscans were liberal and 
democratic from the earliest days, and 
they were far separated from competition 
from the East. As a result, not only could 
the employers accept unionization without 
fear of competition from outside, but there 
were positive advantages for them in the 
union shop because wages and purchasing 
power were high; there were long periods 
of industrial peace; and the unions were, 
in general, trustworthy. This trustworthi- 
ness extended so far that the people granted 
the unions political power during the years 
that P. H. McCarthy was mayor of San 
Francisco. 

The San Francisco Labor Council and 
the San Francisco Building Trades Council, 
as might be expected, occupy the center of 
the stage, and considerable attention is 
given to the activities of their officers and 
the actions of these bodies, but the East 
Bay labor councils and unions are not 
neglected. One of the most valuable as- 
pects of the study is the careful attention 
given to the various employers’ organiza- 
tions; the foundation of the present multi- 
employer type of bargaining was laid in 
these years. 
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The reader will be impressed with the 
careful evaluations that Professor Knight 
has given to the roles of the labor leaders 
and to those of the leading representatives 
of the community. The labor leaders were 
guided very strictly by “business union” 
principles; the leading representatives of 
the community frequently turned the bal- 
ance of power in favor of the unions. 

Any community, possibly, may have par- 
ticular aberrations, and San Francisco’s 
departure from the normal came with the 
Mooney and Billings case, which Professor 
Knight describes and evaluates. Human 
behavior is such that some San Francisco 
employers continue to say to the present 
day, in spite of the weight of evidence on 
the other side, that Mooney and Billings 
were guilty. The conservatives’ fear of 
radicalism neither dies nor fades away. 

FREDERICK L. RYAN 

Professor of Economics 

San Diego State College 


Josera W. GARBARINO Health Plans and 
Collective Bargaining. Pp. xi, 301. Berk- 
ley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1960. $5.00. 


More than twelve million workers are 
enrolled in health insurance plans in which 
unions have a voice. Since most of these 
arrangements include workers’ dependents, 
it is estimated that more than one-fourth 
or all persons covered by health insurance 
participate in plans influenced by unions. 
As the title of Dr. Garbarino’s book indi- 
cates, his study includes health systems 
that are a result of collective bargaining. 

Actually, the title is somewhat inaccurate 
since the writer also includes health plans 
that have not been negotiated by unions 
and management. Moreover, most of his 
research is devoted to medical and hos- 
pital insurance around the San Francisco 
Bay Area. California and the Bay Area 
are to some extent different from the rest 
oJ the United States in respect to health 
insurance. In the first place, it is doubt- 
ful whether any state has had a governor 
who was such a formidable supporter of 
compulsory state health insurance as the 
present Chief Justice, Earl Warren. Sec- 
ondly, the Kaiser Foundation has been 
open to the public in the Bay Area since 
1945. Through its own staff, hospitals, and 
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outpatient centers it offers comprehensive 
medical, surgical, and hospital policies cov- 
ering 85 to 90 percent of all expenses. 
These factors furnished unions around the 
Bay Area important leverage in negotiating 
with the county medical societies, espe- 
cially in the late nimeteen-forties Every 
expansion of Kaiser facilities continues to 
be a powerful weapon for organized labor 
in bargaining with the medical profession. 

To this reviewer, two of the most in- 
teresting sections of the book are Chap- 
ters VIII and XI. Chapter VIII deals with 
the Pittsburg, California, incident of 1953. 
Here the reactions of the medical profes- 
sion to a union local negotiating with the 
Kaiser Foundation Health Plan somewhat 
resembled management tactics in a strike. 
Fearful of losing substantial income, the 
Pittsburg private practitioners made sev- 
eral counter offers and attacked union off- 
cials through such devices as full-page ad- 
vertisements, direct mailings, handbills, and 
speeches. 

In Chapter XI, the author attempts to 
predict the future of health plans Some 
unions, particularly those which are dis- 
satished with their present contracts, he 
beleves, will support a comprehensive fed- 
eral program for the entire nation. How- 
ever, Professor Garbarino predicts that 
most unions will work for governmental 
programs as a supplement to their negoti- 
ated plans. According to him, these or- 
ganizations will also generally support the 
“category approach” to legislation selecting 
such problem groups as the recipients of 
old age pensions. 

Students of health plans, especially those 
related to organized labor, will find this ob- 
jective study most useful 

MELVIN J. SEGAL 

Professor of Social Science 

Michigan State University 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
AND HISTORY 


Ropert H. CoNNnerRY and Ricardo H. 
LEACH. The Federal Government and 
Metropolitan Areas. Pp. x, 275. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1960. $4.75. 
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This volume is the first serious effort by 
political scientists to outline and analyze 
the proper relationship of the federal gov- 
ernment to the many difficult and com- 
plex problems confronting the metropolitan 
areas of the United States. Simce prob- 
ably two thirds of our people now live in 
these areas the book should be of value to 
everyone seriously interested in American 
government. 

The authors are respectively Professor 
and Assistant Professor of Political Science 
at Duke University. While neither has 
special competence in the urban intergov- 
ernmental area, both are well-trained schol- 
ars who deal with their subject cbjectively. 

The chapter headings indicate the scope 
of the work. The nature of federal pro- 
grams is first described: housing, water re- 
sources, air and water pollution control, 
airports, military installations, civil de- 
fense, highways, and recreation. One won- 
ders why urban highways are discussed, 
and metropolitan area education omitted. 

There follow chapters on “The Repre- 
sentation of Metropolitan Interests in 
Washington;” “The Congress and Metro- 
politon Areas;” “Presidential Leadership ;” 
a discussion of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of a department of urban affairs; 
and, finally, “The Case for Federal Ac- 
tion.” 

The authors conclude, not surprisingly, 
that “metropolitan problems cannot be 
solved without federal leadership;” that 
“to date, no President has exerted himself 
in behalf of an attack on metropolitan 
problems;” and that because rural interests 
dominate Congress “there is little likeli- 
hood of effective action in the long run un- 
less leadership is exerted from the White 
House.” 

The final chapter contains a series of 
recommendations based largely on a some- 
what pessimistic prognosis of the chances 
of immediate effective political action. 

It is most ungracious for a reviewer who 
is mentioned favorably six times in the 
book to speak critically of a volume so 
soundly conceived and written. Yet can- 
dor compels the statement that the authors 
suffer from that same political lag which 
they deplore in urban, congressional, and 
presidential leadership. Moreover, Mes- 
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sieurs Connery and Leach are on sounder 
ground when they outline the problems 
than when they suggest the solutions. Per- 
haps this is due to their inexperience on 
the firing line: For example, as these lines 
are written the bill to establish a depart- 
ment of metropolitan affairs, which the 
authors contend is not politically feasible, 
is on the Senate calendar with a favorable 
committee report. The Democratic Plat- 
form promises to “give the city dweller 
a voice at the Cabinet table by bringing 
together within a single department pro- 
grams concerned with urban and metro- 
politan problems.” A specific “ten year 
action program to restore our cities and 
provide for balanced suburban develop- 
ment” is outlined. The Republicans can 
hardly do less in their platform without 
opening themselves to the charge of turn- 
ing their backs on the metropolitan areas 
of America, which will gain them few 
votes. 

There is a real chance for effective fed- 
eral action in the next twelve months. 
Those who are interested in following the 
fight intelligently will be well advised to 
read this book even if they find some of 
its conclusions less than persuasive. 

JOSEPH S. CLARK 

Unıted States Senator 

from Pennsylvania 


WuLAm Borie Brown. The People’s 
Choice: The Presidential Image in the 
Campaign Brography. Pp. xiv, 177. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press, 1960. $4.00. 


In a time when there is much discussion 
of campaign techniques and a bumper crop 
of biographies of presidential hopefuls has 
just been produced, a study of campaign 
biographies of candidates for the American 
presidency is a timely contribution. The 
People’s Choice states that such biogra- 
phies have been a feature of every cam- 
paign since 1824 and attempts to: 1) pre- 
sent the appeals they have made and 
note the changes between 1824 and 1960; 
and 2) “attempt to relate each appeal and 
its evolution to the society toward which 
it was directed” For example, the reader 
is given some conception of how popular 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY 


by DON MARTINDALE, 


Professor of Sociology, 
University of Minnesota 


Organized around the theme of mass society, this new 
introductory text from The Yan Nostrand Series in Socio- 
logy portrays the dramatic changes in 20th century 
America with their accompanying liquidation of tradi- 
tional values. 


Professor Martindale marshals historical and compara- 
tive materials that relate the distinctive aspects of Ameri- 
can society to the development of Western civilization; 
provides four rich chapters on the institutions of play and 
the arts in 20th century society; extends the theory of 
community; and presents a new approach to the theory of 
institutions. Careful discussion of such concepts as social 
control and community provides an intellectual challenge 
to beginning sociology students. 


1960, 570 pages, $6.75. 





















| Algeria—An Impartial View 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 


120 Alexander Street, Princeton, New Jersey 


ORDEAL IN ALGERIA 


by RICHARD M. BRACE, 
Professor of History, 
Northwestern University, 


and JOAN BRACE 


Ordeal in Algeria represents one of the first attempts 
to write an impartial account of the controversial French- 
Algerian problem. Carrying the story to the brink of the 
present (the uprising last January and the changes wrought 
by it), the authors paint a vivid picture of the tragic 
struggle which touches on so many important aspects of 
modern history. The result is a clarification of the com- 
plex issues behind the war for independence and a docu- 
mented account of the fantastic machinations that de- 
stroyed the Fourth Republic and threaten the Fifth. 


November, 450 pages, $4.95 


Kindly mention THe ANNALS when writing to advertisers 
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CAPITOL, COURTHOUSE, AND CITY 
HALL Second Edition 

Readings in American State and Local Government 

Edited by Robert L. Morlan 


A stimulating ccllection of eighty-two articles chosen for competent 
treatment of contemporary issues in government at the state and 
local levels. Where the subject is controversial, varying points of 
view are presented. 


348 pages 1960 Paperbound $3.50 


GOVERNMENT IN MODERN 
SOCIETY 


With Emphasis on American Institutions 
R. Wallace Brewster 


A thorough discussion of principles and problems of government, 
with emphasis on the structures and processes of American national 
government. A generous treatment of modern governmental 
philosophies is included. 


619 pages 1958 $6.95 


PROFILE OF AMERICAN POLITICS 


Readings in American Government 
Edited by Ernest W. Lefever and Walter V. Hohenstein 


À broad study of the American democratic heritage, with emphasis 
on political, economic, and moral factors, as well as legal, institu- 
tional, and historical elements. 


376 pages 1960 ` Paperbound $3.25 


MASTERS OF POLITICAL 
THOUGHT 


Volume l: PLATO TO MACHIAYELLI Edited by Michael B. Foster 
302 pages 1941 $4.50 


Volume il: MACHIAVELLI TO BENTHAM Edited by W. T. Jones 
388 pages 1947 $5.25 


Volume lli: HEGEL TO DEWEY Edited by Lane W. Lancaster 
372 pages 1959 $4.75 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY - BOSTON 
New York Atlanta Geneva Dallas Palo Alto 


Kindly mention Tur ANNALS when writing to advertisers 
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attitudes toward women, children, and 
sports have been reflected in the treatment 
cf the candidates’ wives, their childhood, 
and their participation in sports. 

Campaign biographies have been written 
by all sorts of writers from “hacks” to 
such distinguished authors as Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and George Bancroft. How- 
ever, the essential technique seems to have 
been similar in most cases. Each tended 
to make his candidate appear to be as 
nearly as possible an ideal man, according 
zo the standards of the times. 

This is, doubtless, a good technique, for 
some polling evidence now indicates that 
many people do not know much about 
the issues but vote for the “image” of a 
candidate. Mr. Brown says that only oné 
biographer “has had the temerity to ridi- 
cule the application” of the principle of 
the self-made man. That one was a biog- 
rapher of Adlai Stevenson. We may note 
that Adlai Stevenson failed to get elected. 
This is not to say that his failure was due 
to the unorthodox treatment of his biogra- 
pher, but it may suggest that Governor 
Stevenson failed to project the winning 
image to a majority of the voters. In so 
far as his frank biographer contributed to 
that failure he helped to contribute to 
Governor Stevenson’s defeat. 

The People’s Choice is a brief, compact 
book which leaves the reader with a fairly 
well established, generalized picture of the 
essential nature of campaign biographies. 
If more, and longer, quotations had been 
given from particular biographies the pic- 
ture would have been more vivid, but for 
the reader who wants to know the pattern 
of campaign biographies this book provides 
the information. : 
CHARLES W. SMITH, JR. 
Public Opinion Analyst 
Arlington, Va. 


ALEXANDER HEARD. The Costs of Democ- 
racy. Pp. xxv, 493. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1960. 
$6.00. 

Dean Heard began these studies of 
money in politics seven years ago, and his 
time has indeed been very well spent in 
preparing The Costs of Democracy’ Cer- 
tainly no such wide-ranging inquiry has 
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been published in the last quarter-century ; 
it is doubtful if anything comparable will 
appear for a great many years to come. 

Several years ago some of this material 
appeared in pamphlet form, but The Costs 
of Democracy is vastly more complete and 
detailed than anything else available in the 
literature. The author considers every as- 
pect of his subject—how money is raised, 
by whom and for whom, how money is 
spent, for whom and for what, the rela- 
tionship of money to nominations and to 
elections, the relation of campaign finance 
to policies and personnel. There seems to 
be no aspect of this complex field to which 
Dean Heard has not turned his attention. 

Since primaries and elections are the 
major instruments by which democratic 
government is made effective in America 
and in the free world, the ways and means 
of their financing are a vital part of elec- 
toral study. The author approaches this 
study through detailed examination of fi- 
nance records, through a large number of 
personal interviews, and through an’ im- 
mensely detailed recounting of the opera- 
tions, regardless of the triviality, by which 
money is raised and spent in furthering 
American politics. 

Financed in great part by a grant of the 
Edgar Stern Family Fund, Dean Heard’s 
work does not confine itself simply to a 
recital of current situations. The author 
points out that his research has demon- 
strated, among other things, that dollar 
costs of campaigning are not going up in 
relation to national income, that current 
campaign costs are not superlatively high, 
and that dollar expenditures have little 
effect on the determination of final winners 
in elections. Though he considers the base 
of popular contribution a broad one, the 
author outlines ways in which adjustments 
might make the base even broader—gov- 
ernment subsidy, as in Puerto Rico; voter 
pamphlets, as in Oregon; tax incentives, as 
in Minnesota; community and corporate 
action; and others designed to minimize 
reliance on a few to provide the sinews 
of political war. 

Within this last group, the private indi- 
viduals, The Costs of Democracy seeks to 
delineate the reasons why people give to 
campaigns—-whether it be ideological pur- 
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pose, an effort to secure preferment, access 
to a winner, or what. Indeed, the study 
proceeds to show that many campaign con- 
tribution situations do not mvolve persons 
at all but are gifts to a National Commit- 
tee or to some special referendum purpose 
—to tax chain stores, to regulate the oil 
business, to promote socialized medicine, 
or whatever it may be the dollar-giving 
voter wants. 

Dean Heard’s work is a mine of informa- 
tion, competently constructed for maxi- 
mum utility to the researcher, the student, 
or the general reader. He has assembled 
a wealth of detail that is difficult to obtain, 
and offers his analyses of this material in 
a clear, concise style. In the present state 
of the social sciences, it gives one real 
pleasure to read a book in which the author 
can tell what someone said in an interview 
without asking the reader to “. . . ‘cognize’ 
conscious verbal materials... .” 

RicHarp M. ScAMMON 

Director of Elections Research 

Governmental Affairs Institute 


Washington, D. C. 


GEORGE S. BLAR. Cumulative Voting: 
An Effective Electoral Device in Illinois 
Politics. (Illinois Studies in the Social 
Sciences, Volume 45.) Pp. xi, 145. Ur- 
bana: University of Illinois Press, 1960. 
No price. 

The cumulative voting form of minority 
representation has prevailed in elections to 
the Illinois House of Representatives since 
1870 and in nominations to that body since 
1910. Its essence is the use of three- 
member districts in which the voter. is 
permitted either to divide his three votes 
among as Many persons as are to be chosen 
or to consolidate his support behind a 
lesser number, even to the extent of cast- 
ing his entire vote for a single candidate 
The result is that each representative dis- 
trict regularly elects two members from the 
dominant party in the area and one from 
the local minority. 

That result alone would cause many to 
concur in the Blair identification of cumu- 
lative voting as an effective device, since 
the original motivation was displeasure with 
a North-South sectionalism that produced 
phalanxes of Republicans from one part 
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of the state and Democrats from the other. 
In addition, the compelled minority repre- 
sentation divides the aggregate party dele- 
gations in quite precise accord with the 
parties’ proportionate state-wide strength. 
An incidental characteristic is that most 
representatives are re-elected despite politi- 
cal upheavals, so that the average level of 
legislative experience is uniformly high. 

Most objections to cumulative voting are 
analyzed in the Blair volume and deemed 
to be neither inherent defects nor traceable 
exclusively to the minority representation 
device. We are thus informed not to place 
particular emphasis on the lack of Novem- 
ber contests in half the districts, because 
this is a result of the frequency with which 
the majority party in an area chooses 
to nominate but two candidates and the 
minority party a single contender. Such 
other manifestations as difficulties in count- 
ing the variously marked Dallots and the 
tendency for cumulative voting to mean 
a narrow working majority fer the party 
in power are also minimized, 

The volume under review covers the 
period extending to 1956, when the [llinois 
General Assembly was reapportioned and 
redistricted for the first time since 1901. 
This alone suggests that anything like an 
unqualified endorsement of cumulative vot- 
ing should be deferred pending an oppor- 
tunity to examine the reciprocal impact, 
under twentieth-century conditions, of dis- 
trict realignment and assured minority rep- 
resentation on a district basis. 

More than that, the competently framed 
and executed Blair study is still not suff- 
ciently comprehensive to provide full in- 
sights into intraparty behavior under the 
conditioning influence of cumulative voting. 
What kinds of groups and candidates really 
benefit from a minority representation for- 
mula applicable at the nominating stage? 
And for the November election, what is the 
effect of being unable, in the typical case, 
to disassociate efforts for increasing the 
size of the party delegation from the risk 
that an added nominee will only unseat one 
of the party’s incumbents? 

Jack F. IsAKorr 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of Political Science 

Western Reserve University 
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Murray B. Levin. The Alienated Voter: 
Politics in Boston. Pp. vili, 84. New 
York: Holt, Rhinehart and Winston, 
1960, $1.25. 


This is a case study, with an interpre- 
tation and analysis, of the Boston mayor- 
alty election of 1959. That election pro- 
vided an unusual opportunity to investigate 
the nature and size of the phenomenon 
known as political alienation—an attitude 
in the electorate that it is “politically pow- 
erless, because it believes that the commu- 
nity is controlled by a small group of 
powerful and selfish individuals who use 
public office for personal gain.” Many of 
the partisan, religious, sectional, and other 
jactors that are common in elections were 
not present in this one: both of the candi- 
dates were Irish, Catholic, Democratic 
politicians, natives of Boston. The elec- 
iion, Moreover, occurred in an off year, 
when the candidacies of nominees for na- 
tional and state offices did not bring 
broader issues than Boston problems into 
the campaign. 

One candidate, John E Powers, had 
ample campaign funds and obtained en- 
dorsement from most of the leading figures 
in Boston religious and political life. The 
other, John F. Collins, called his opponent’s 
campaign “power politics” and used the 
underdog appeal in his own. He won. 

With the support of the Boston Univer- 
sity Graduate Fund, a public opinion sur- 
vey—data are given in the Appendix—was 
conducted three days after the election. 
Boston is “a sick city,” and the results of 
the survey clearly showed that at least in 
Boston a strong attitude exists that the 
situation is hopeless: “Of those who voted 
for Powers, 43 per cent thought he would 
be no ketter when in office than Collins, 
while 57 percent of those who voted for 
Collins thought he would be no better than 
his opponent.” The attitude of hopelessness 
increased with age: “The older voters, par- 
ticularly the group over 50, who have lived 
in Boston for a long time, are more cynical 
about the political process. This group 
tends to believe more strongly than younger 
voters that the candidates are not very 
different and that all politicians are insin- 
cere and corrupt. Many of them expressed 
the view that they have seen too many 
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mayors come and go to believe that an 
election makes much difference.” The 
book analyzes the attitude further in terms 
of the social and economic status of the 
voters. 

The dangers to democracy of widespread 
feelings of political alienation are obvious. 
The present work offers the suggestion that 
a more realistic theory of democracy should 
replace eighteenth-century theories, and 
that “a re-examination and reorganization 
of the political structure is also indicated.” 

Dayton D. MCKEAN 

Professor of Political Science 

Dean, Graduate School 

University of Colorado 


GLENDON A. SCHUBERT. Constitutional 
Politics: The Political Behavior of Su- 
preme Court Justices and the Constitu- 
tutional Policies That They Make. Pp. 
xvi, 735. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1960. $8.50. 


Professor Schubert has produced a pio- 
neering text, and it is almost axiomatic 
that pioneering efforts are given a “yes, 
but” reception. The author describes his 
book as a “behavioral approach to the 
Supreme Court,” and thus invites criticism 
both from the antibehaviorists and from 
the splinter factions among the behavior- 
ists themselves. He is writing about the 
political role of the judiciary, and thus 
can be assailed, even if largely pro forma, 
by those who profess that the judicial 
process is not political, He has taken a 
definite position—in favor of the court’s 
assuming a dynamic role in national policy 
—and thus cries havoc upon the classic 
concept of a judiciary which was supposed, 
although it never really did, to confine its 
function to what Mr. Justice Holmes once 
described as applying legal litmus paper to 
constitutional issues. 

This is a text about the Constitution 
suited for political science majors and pre- 
law students, and as such it focuses, as 
the author explains in his Preface, “upon 
the decision-making behavior of Supreme 
Court Justices, and upon the policy-making 
role, in selected major areas of substantive 
constitutional politics, of the Justices as a 
group and as the formal leaders of a gov- 
ernmental agency.” While the substance 
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of the major constitutional opinions is in- 
cluded in the book, emphasis is on “how 
and why the Supreme Court makes certain 
decisions (i.e., chooses certain policy alter- 
natives in preference to others), and with 
what consequences.” 

As such, the text is excellent—a much 
better approach, indeed, than preparing a 
casebook in the law school tradition for 
nonlegal students. The work should help 
advanced undergraduates to understand the 
mechanics and strategy of the judical proc- 
ess, the general philosophy of constitutional 
adjudication as reflected in the Frankfurter 
and the Douglas-Black schools, and the 
practical politics of spelling out a specific 
constitutional rule. The author acknowl 
edges the recent work of Jack W. Pelta- 
son, C. Herman Pritchett, Alpheus T. 
Mason, and others in this area, but his 
book stands on its own particular merits. 

The organization of the book is suffi- 
ciently efficacious to be worth special men- 
tion; the subject is divided into four major 
topics: The mechanics of staffing and oper- 
ating the court in the federal system; the 
practical position of the judiciary in a 
government of separated powers; the basic 
constitutional principles arising from -he 
federal-state relationship; and these prin- 
ciples as they apply to relationships De- 
tween government and the individual. 

Professor Schubert’s tables and statistics 
will evoke the most violent criticism. The 
mildest protests will be issued against the 
breezy captions for some of these, for ex- 
ample, “Pay-Off Matrix for the Hughberts 
Game.” Arguments that both the statis- 
tical and political analyses in some of the 
charts are “wrong” will be more pertinent 
The most anguished outcries will be over 
five “scalograms” of as many civil rights 
issues, mostly involving the Warren court, 
which the author has reserved for the end 
of his text where he perhaps hopes that 
the student will be sufficiently prepared to 
follow his analysis. 

On the whole, this reviewer would give 
this book a “superior” rating. He would 
like his own students in a Jaw school course 
on the Constitution to have studied such 
a book in a prelaw political science semi- 
nar, although at the same time agreeing 
with the book’s anticipated critics that it 
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should be used with caution. He is re- 
minded of the example of a brilliant social 
psychologist under whom he once studied, 
who made it clear that the course lectures 
would be entirely in support of the instruc- 
tor’s challenging theory of institutional 
psychology, but the required reading would 
be entirely devoted to the criticisms of this 
theory. Whoever uses the present book 
in a similar manner ought- to have a highly 
rewarding result. 
WILLIAM F. SWINDLER 
College of Wiliam and Mary 


G. THeEoporeE Mrrau. Politics in Minne- 
sota. Pp. 140. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1960. $1.95. 
Despite its brevity, this book covers a 

wide range of topics. Included among 
them are party patterns and leaders; the 
election laws of Minnesota and party or- 
ganization in that state; an analysis of 
the so-called “nonpartisan” legislature; and 
an examination of some of the more im- 
portant pressure groups operating in the 
legislature. In addition, there are bio- 
graphical sketches of Minnesota’s members 
in the national Congress, a list of the 
governors and their terms of service, and 
several pages of voting statistics. For 
those who are interested in more extensive 
reading, there is an excellent Bıbilographi- 
cal Note. 

The book does not describe the actual 
organization of state and local govern- 
ments, nor does it cover government opera- 
tion. Moreover, there is only a very 
limited discussion of issues. 

The political situation in Minnesota is 
particularly significant since the percentage 
of voters who habitually split their tickets 
or who switch allegiance several times in 
a lifetime seems to be unusually large. As 
the author points out, this means that “no 
party can rest on its laurels.” Constant 
readjustment and readaptation are neces- 
sary. Under these circumstances, one might 
expect the two political parties to pull 
toward the middle-of-the-road and to take 
very nearly identical positions on issues 
Apparently this has not been quite the case. 
The Democratic-Farmer-Labor party has 
been “New Dealish” and closely associated 
with the liberal wing of the national Demo- 
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cratic party. It has been committed to 
high and fixed supports for farm products. 
It has also favored the protection of the 
rights of organized labor, more social wel- 
fare services, and an international emphasis 
in foreign policy. The Republican party, 
on the other hand, has been more conserva- 
tive on economic matters and more sympa- 
thetic to private rather than governmental 
responsibility. Similar differences are ap- 
parent on the state level. 

As Professor William Anderson points 
out in the Foreword, “There must be many 
citizens of Minnesota and many political 
observers elsewhere, who hdve long felt the 
need for just such a book as this—a brief, 
systematic, reliable, and up-to-date account 
of politics in Minnesota.” Similar studies 
would be equally valuable in many other 
states, if made by people who are well 
qualified for the task. It is obvious 
taroughout this volume that Mitau is well 
qualified and that he has made an authori- 
tative contribution to greater political 
understanding. 

E ALLEN HELMS 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of Political Science 

Ohio State University 


GILBERT Y. STEINER AND SAMUEL K. Gove. 
Legislative Politics in IHinois. Pp. x, 
208. Urbana: University of Ilinois 
Press, 1960. $4.50. 


The late James Hilary Mulligan, author 
of the poem “In Kentucky,” is responsible 
for the lines: “The landscape is.the grand- 
est/And politics the damndest/In Ken- 
tucky.” In the language of the conven- 
tions, Kentucky yields to Illinois. 

Messieurs Steiner and Gove have pro- 
duced an uncommonly good book on state 
politics which differs from both traditional 
and behavioristic analyses in two impor- 
tant respects. In the first place it is con- 
cerned with the policy-making process in 
the General Assembly of the State of Ii- 
nois and with the sources of policy leader- 
ship within the institutional framework of 
the Illinois state government. It is neither 
a manual of legislative organization and 
procedures nor a Freudian interpretation 
of the legislative product, although it deals 
in a thoroughly competent way with both 
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the mechanics and the human imponder- 
ables of legislative action. In the second 
place, after establishing the institutional 
framework, its argument is developed 
through a series of case studies of legis- 
lative action involving major issues of pub- 
lic policy, bringing into bold relief the ways 
in which legislative institutions and legis- 
lative behavior interact. 

The first three chapters of the book, 
entitled “The Legislative Process,” ‘“Pres- 
sures on the Legislature,” and “The Influ- 
ence of Standing Committees,” make ex- 
plicit and clear the general conditions under 
which the Illinois General Assembly, and 
probably most state legislatures, do their 
work. First, the legislative output is the 
product of planned and managed logrolling. 
Second, the major pressures on the legis- 
lature are public pressures—the Governor 
and the Administration program and the 
local officials, of whom the Mayor of Chi- 
cago is not the least,—-while the press and 
the private lobbies occupy an important, 
but generally secondary, position. Third, 
legislative policy is decided by political 
leaders, including leaders outside the legis- 
lature, and the free range of standing com- 
mittees is far less extensive and their role 
as policy determinants less consequential 
than is the case in Washington. 

The remaining four chapters of the book 
deal with: (1) legislative redistricting and 
its consequences; (2) legislative action in 
the reorganization of state fiscal adminis- 
tration; and (3) legislative proposals for 
judicial reorganization. The two chapters 
on 1955 redistricting and its consequences 
not only provide a highly illuminating ex- 
ample of the way in which forces and 
pressures organize themselves around so 
pervasive a problem in basic political 
power, but also constitute an interesting 
commentary on Colegrove v, Green, the 
Gateway Amendments, and the Illinois re- 
districting amendment of 1954, as well as 
on the federal redistricting amendment reso- 
lution recently introduced by Senator Clark. 
The chapter on fiscal reorganization is the 
story of legislative initiative in tightening 
financial management following the Hodge 
scandal of 1956. It affords many interest- 
ing comparisons and contrasts with Presi- 
dent Truman’s action in clearing the Bu- 
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reau of Internal Revenue of overlapping 
personnel. The chapter on judicial reform 
lends color and emphasis to what is per- 
haps the most significant and permanent 
truism of Illinois politics: “The combina- 
tion of a determined Republican Governor 
exercising effective control over downstate 
Republicans and a determined Democratic 
Mayor exercising effective control over 
Chicago Democrats’is more likely to pro- 
duce any ‘desired result than is any other 
combination of public or private interests.” 
ROWLAND EGGER 
Chairman, Department of Political 
Science 
University of Virginia 


Davin J. Saposs. Communism in Ameri- 
can Politics. Pp. vil, 259. Washington, 
D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1960. $5.00, 


This volume is mainly about the Ameri- 
can Labor party, the Wallace Progressive 
party, and the use of established political 
party machinery and the American labor 
movement by American Communists in 
their long-range propaganda program for 
domination in American politics. 

With the prospects for world revolution 
dimmed, Moscow dictated a policy of 
working within the traditional political 
parties. Some gains came during the 
period of social unrest in the 1930’s in 
their active endeavor in the California 
Democratic party and the Minnesota 
Farmer-Labor party. These were soon dis- 
advantages with strong, unfavorable reac- 
tion from labor and even from some radical 
elements who earlier had favored direct 
collaboration with the Communists. The 
author declares that thereafter neither the 
Communist party nor any openly acknowl- 
edged Communist organization participated 
directly in what became known as Popular 
Front movements (p. 17). This is not 
a generally accepted view. 

Generally the emphasis was on disguised 
methods through undercover activities in- 
tended to conceal the real purposes of fur- 
thering the Communist program. Their 
leaders resorted to camouflage, pretending 
to be liberals, while plotting to dominate 
liberal and labor groups in the interest of 
the Communist cause 

The emergence of the Soviet Union as 
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an American ally in World War II cleared 
some obstacles for more favorable action. 
Communist slogans were the slogans also of 
the two major parties. But dissension 
among the Communists and within labor’s 
ranks ended the American Labor party as 
the chief vehicle for political action. The 
New York branch soon became the nucleus 
of the new Wallace party. The story of 
the rise and fall of Henry Wallace is a 
familiar one. Whether he was duped or 
not, his progressive movement had far 
more noise than strength. Perhaps con- 
vinced of their lack of voter strength, Wal- 
lace and his supporters encouraged or per- 
mitted obvious pro-Soviet groups to come 
into positions of party influence. But 
because of Wallace’s resignation as party 
leader and the Soviet support of North 
Korea in the early 1950’s, the party rapidly 
declined 

Dr. Saposs concludes by saying the 
American Communist movement “continues 
to operate as a vassal of a foreign power. 
... Its success depends on the intellectual 
climate and lack of awareness of its true 
intentions” (p. 229}. 

This book is recommended for anyone 
not familiar with the American Labor party 
and the Wallace Progressive party. Those 
who look for something new will find little. 
The volume is readable but is hampered 
by excessive use of quoted materials and 
an exceptionally heavy reliance on news- 
paper sources 

ADAM C. BRECKENRIDGE 

Professor of Political Science 

University of Nebraska 


Ray D. Henson (Ed.) Landmarks of 
Law: Highlights of Legal Opinion. Pp. 
xiv, 461. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1960. $8.50. 

This collection of essays and articles is 
organized in two roughly equal parts. Part 
I, entitled “The Theory of Law,” brings 
together a variety of modern views on the 
broad subject of jurisprudence. In terms 
of chronology, the entries range from 1897, 
Holmes’ “Path of the Law,” to 1958, Wal- 
ter Probert’s article, “Law, Logic, and 
Communication.” Of the sixteen items, 
Holmes accounts for three, and Dean 
Pound, two. 
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In Part II, “The Substance of Law,” the 
editor has brought together such classics as 
Warren and Brandeis’ seminal article “The 
Right to Privacy” and such recent items 
as an analysis of the background of a 1958 
decision of the Eighth Circuit Court of 
Appeals, involving the ownership of notes 
taken by William Clark in the course of 
the Lewis-Clark Expedition. 

The editor’s Introduction to the volume 
explains his choices by the admission that, 
considering the abundance of legal writing, 
personal taste will obviously prevail. I can 
only applaud his taste. To have Lon 
Fuller’s “Case of The Speluncean Ex- 
plorers” within reach on my bookshelf is 
a pleasure I have long awaited. Indeed it 
would be difficult to argue that there is 
any one item in the volume that one would 
delete—though, of course, other possible 
choices might be suggested. 

It is, perhaps, unfortunate that the edi- 
tor and his publisher chose to provide the 
volume with a subtitle and the jacket with 
a descriptive text which do not accurately 
reflect the contents. The jacket announces 
that the reader will find here “Great deci- 
sions and commentaries of this, century 
which embody the wisdom, humor, and 
irony of the law in confronting human 
problems.” But there are no decisions— 
though this century has had and still has 
some great decision writers—and I could 
find little that I would class as humor or 
irony. To the law-trained person, even the 
word “opinion” in the subtitle may be mis- 
leading. 

But this matter of the title is a petty ob- 
jection. The volume presents a fine choice 
and an excellent arrangement of what are 
indeed some of the landmarks of recent 
legal thought. We are in the editor’s debt 
for having brought them together within 
the covers of one book. 

Francis H. HELLER 

Professor of Political Science 

University of Kansas 


Davip Date Martin. Mergers and the 
Clayton Act. Pp. xi, 351. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1959. $6.00. 

This volume grew out of a doctoral dis- 
sertation for the University of California, 
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Los Angeles The author is now Associate 
Professor of Business Economics and Pub- 
lic Policy at Indiana University. He tells 
the story of Section 7 of the Clayton Act 
—the antimerger section—to the most re- 
cent available date, focusing his account 
closely on that one section. He traces the 
legislative history of its enactment as part 
of the 1914 antitrust legislation, its emascu- 
lation by judicial decisions, the legislative 
history of the 1950 amendment, and its 
more successful enforcement, including 
some lower-court decisions. When and if 
fresh Supreme Court decisions become 
available, a more definitive account may be 
possible. Meanwhile, Professor Martin’s 
record renders a useful service. It gives 
the careful reader material from which he 
can frame his own summary, which may 
or may not agree fully with that of the 
author. 

The revival of the effectiveness of Sec- 
tion 7 hinges on two main points: (1) The 
new section covers mergers by acquisition 
of assets as well as by acquisition of stock, 
thus closing a loophole which had been 
used with crippling effect; (2) Effect was 
given to the intent, which was present in 
the 1914 legislation, to check monopolistic 
tendencies in their incipiency. This re- 
quired that lesser degrees of immediate 
effect be made illegal than were required 
to establish a Sherman Law violation. The 
author credits the 1950 amendment with 
this second effect, though nothing in the 
verbal changes cited definitely requires this. 
Apparently, it must be attributed to re- 
newed and strengthened expressions of 
legislative intent, as well ag an altered 
judicial climate, more favorable to accept- 
ing the judgments of the Federal Trade 
Commission. Thus the Commission gained 
the result which the author blames it for 
not explicitly seeking in the 1950 amend- 
ment. 

The omission of merger via assets in 
1914 was deliberate, but this hardly war- 
rants the author’s conclusion that Congress 
intended Section 7 to attack only aggres- 
sive tactics and holding-company abuses. 
This approximately characterized one group, 
to which concessions apparently had to be 
made by those who wanted a more inclu- 
sive attack on incipiency. On this there 
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was in 1914 no clear and predominant legis- 
lative intent, such as had developed by 
1950. The author’s account of cases, while 
useful, is elliptical in spots, leaving the 
interested reader’s curiosity not fully satis- 
fied. 
Jonn M. CLARK 
Professor of Economics, Emeritus 
Columbia University 


Josera DorrMaN anp R. G. TUGWELL 
Early American Policy: Six Columbia 
Contributors. Pp. 356. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1960. $6 00. 


This book consists of half a dozen essays 


on political and eccnomic thinkers of the. 


early republic. Its unity is a little adven- 
titious, since its subjects are linked mainly 
by their association, at various times from 
1774 and thereafter, with Columbia Col- 
lege. But the pietistic aspect of the book 
is minimal; the essays are crisp and schol- 
arly; and the result enlarges our knowledge 
of the public policy debates of the first 
century after independence. 

The essays vary in character. Those on 
less familiar people, like John McVickar, 
Henry Vethake, and William Beach Law- 
rence, concentrate on gathering and setting 
forth the basic facts of forgotten lives. Al- 
exander Hamilton, John Tay, and Francis 
Lieber are better known figures; and here 
the authors deal more in interpretation. 

The Hamilton essay, though its argument 
seems less audacious now than when the 
authors first set it forth a quarter of a 
century ago, is easily the most brilliant in 
the book. Professors Tugwell and Dorf- 
man see Hamilton, not as the devil figure 
of Jeffersonian folklore, but as an able, 
high-minded, and creative statesman. While 
he had his class partialities, these did not, 
in their view, exhaust his politics; “if it 
was desired to have business men profit 
from the establishment of union this was 
never for the sake of the businessmen but 
always in the interest of union.” Their 
conclusion is generous but just: “We were 
better prepared for the years through which 
we later passed because Hamilton lived and 
loved his country, when our Constitution 
was first beginning to be created ” 

The attempt to rehabilitate John Jay 
probably exaggerates his chances for the 
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Presidency and does not erase the impres- 
sion of a deep and fundamental blandness 
in this impeccably dignified man. The 
essay on Francis Lieber is more like a 
catalogue than an interpretation and does 
not go far towards revealing the inward- 
ness of this learned and versatile figure. 
Nonetheless, both essays, like the volume 
as a whole, offer an interesting, if at times 
somewhat random, commentary on our 
early intellectual history. 
ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 
Professor of History 
Harvard University 


WALTER Hucins. Jacksonian Democracy 
and the Working Class: A Study of the 
New York Workingman’s Movement 
1829-1837. Pp. vi, 286. Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1960. 
$6.00. 


The work of Turner, Beard, and Com- 
mons at the turn of the century focused 
the attention of historians on the environ- 
mental and economic aspects of American 
history. The allegiance of the West to 
Jackson and its share in the new Demo- 
cratic party have been obvious, although 
the complexities of Western motives and 
desires need further study, but the part 
played in the creation of “Jacksonian 
Democracy” by the urban workingmen’s 
parties and the labor movement in general 
has been accepted without detailed ex- 
ploration of their composition or reasons 
for supporting Jackson. 

It is this careful study that Mr. Hugins 
has undertaken for the New York working- 
men’s movement for the brief period 1829- 
1837. He has examined its connection with 
the new Democratic party and with both 
Tammany and locofocoism and has made 
not only a biographical catalogue but also 
an occupational analysis of the working- 
men in the labor movement and in politics 
during the period. A third section of the 
book indicates the connection between the 
New York workingmen and the reformers 
and gives an account of the workingmen’s 
position on the critical antimonopoly and 
bank issues. 

Mr. Hugins has done a great service to 
the social historian by placing in perspec- 
tive the various components of the “rise of 
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the common man.” It can no longer be 
asserted that the Jacksonian “Revolution” 
was the result of any conscious unity of 
agrarian and labor interests. In the first 
paragraph of the text he states that the 
vise of the workingmen’s party in New 
York in 1829 was unrelated to the political 
changes in Washington but “was largely 
the result of local factors, economic and 
social as well as political,” and the rest of 
the book gives ample proof for this state- 
ment. Twenty tables indicate the occupa- 
tion and party activities, the political affilia- 
tion, and the voting record of 850 carefully 
selected members of the movement. Bio- 
graphical sketches are provided whenever 
possible for all the leaders in the move- 
ment and in the faction of the New York 
Democratic party which they supported. 
This exploration of the New York move- 
ment makes it quite clear that there was 
no common ground in ideology or issues 
and no close connection in activities or 
organization with the Western Jacksonians 
The New York political agitation was anti- 
monopolistic and antiaristocratic and in 
defense of the rights of the journeyman 
mechanic, although it was not closely con- 
nected with the infant labor organizations. 
The list of manuscripts, newspapers, and 
periodicals used by the author is impres- 
sive, and the tables represent both meticu- 
lous research and adequate proof for his 
major conclusions. The Bibliography and 
Index are comprehensive and detailed and 
will be very useful to workers in the field 
ALICE FELT TYLER 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MERRILL D. PETERSON. The Jefferson 
Image in the American Mind Pp. x, 
548. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1960. $8.50. 


There is no end to the making of books 
about Thomas Jefferson, nor should there 
be This book is neither a biography of 
Jefferson nor a history of his times It is 
a study of what history has made of him. 
As interpreted by the author, the concept 
of The Jefferson Image was a composite 
representation of the historical character 
and of the ideals and ideas, the policies 
and sentiments usually identified with him. 
As have all outstanding personalities, Jeffer- 
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son presented a perplexing array of contra- 
dictions. In spite of, or possibly because 
of, this fact, the impact of the Jefferson 
image on America has been tremendous. 
For example, in the realm of political 
thinking alone, the “Sage of Monticello” 
united the basic ideas of provincialism, 
agrarianism, and democracy. 

So universally appealing has the Ameri- 
can mind found the versatile Jefferson, 
that scarcely a movement has evolved that 
has not had Jeffersonian imagery associated 
with it. Nineteenth-century southerners 
saw Jefferson as the “Father of States 
Rights,” while a century later extreme 
nationalists saw the Jeffersonian spirit as 
the directing force of the New Deal. 

Although the Jeffersonian image has al- 
ways denoted change, it has not always 
evolved evenly. There have been periods, 
as the author correctly states, in which 
there was an eclipse. From the Jacksonian 
era to the appearance of Randall’s Life of 
Jefferson in 1858, Jefferson suffered from 
an avalanche of detractors. Although the 
Jefferson symbol was influential in the 
Jacksonian mind, Jackson’s aggressive na- 
tionalism played havoc with Jefferson’s 
provincialism. Moreover, Jefferson’s con- 
cept of government was antiauthoritarian 
to the degree that sometimes it appears as 
if rebellion seemed natural to him. The 
masterful Lincoln combined Jefferson’s 
principles with Hamiltonian authoritarian- 
ism to produce the Jefferson-Lincoln tra- 
dition. After the Civil War, Jefferson’s 
image faded until the dawn of the twen- 
tieth century when it reappeared with much 
of its luminous enchanting power. 

The new interest in this idealistic phi- 
losopher was chiefly in two areas, namely, 
the man and his politics. The beauty of 
Jefferson’s domestic character was success- 
fully established by the literary efforts of 
Parton and others. Senator George Vest 
and Congressman John Sharp Williams pro- 
claimed Jefferson’s politics in a day when 
most men were Hamiltonians. By 1900 
historians were devoting more attention to: 
Jefferson, but it was not until the publi- 
cation of Bowers’ Jefferson and Hamilton 
(1925) that American scholarship was won 
to the Jefferson image. With this conver- 
sion, Professor Peterson declares, Jeffer- 
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sonian imagery was investigated, analyzed, 
and written about from every angle. All 
of this greatly enriched the American mind. 

With the dedication of the Jefferson 
Memorial by Franklin Roosevelt in 1943, 
during the Jefferson Bicentennial, the “Sage 
of Monticello” passed into the American 
pantheon, where, as the first of the great 
American liberators, he lives on. 

The author has written a fine, scholarly 
book. The guide to the sources alone 
comprises approximately sixty-four pages, 
an achievement in itself. This book is a 
“must” for all students of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. 

GEORGE C. OSBORN 

Professor of Social Sciences 

University of Florida 


HERBERT APTHEKER The American Revo- 
lution 1763-1783: A History of the 
American People: An Interpretation. Pp. 
304. New York: International Publish- 
ers, 1960. $3.50. 


This book, the second volume in A His- 
tory of the American People, is an histori- 
cal synthesis based on the work of many 
historians, discussed in the text or listed in 
the Bibilographical Note, and on contem- 
porary newspapers, “letters, diaries end 
writings.” There are occasional Footnotes 
but practically no specific references. 

The clue to the author’s theme is ex- 
pressed in the last line of the book: the 
American revolution was “a momentous 
landmark” in “the continuing struggle” to 
establish a social order in which the people 
direct their own affairs He has presented 
a series of chapters on various aspects of 
the revolution, many of which have topics 
which would demand full: books, such as 
“England and the Revolution,” “The Brit- 
ish Empire and the Revolution,” “Diplo- 
macy of the Revolution,” and two on social 
and economic effects of the revolution, each 
handled in approximately twenty pages. 
One chapter, called “The Nature of the 
Revolution,” is really an historiographical 
essay in which he presents various hbis- 
torians, past and present, and their empha- 
sis in interpretation. The author himself 
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leans toward “the philosophical outlook” 
of Marx and finishes the book by giving 
his own idea of the cause of the revolution 
It was the result of the interpenetration of 
three currents: first, conflict in interest 
between the rulers and the vast majority 
of the colonists; second, the class “strati- 
fication” in the colonies; and third, the 
developing sense of American nationality. 
He. thinks the revolution, in its opposition 
to colonialism, its democratic trend toward 
political and social democracy, and its 
assertion of the right of national self- 
determination, could justify Lenin’s char- 
acterization as “one of those great... 
really revolutionary wars.” 

In his analysis of the first current of 
conflict he treats the subject of British 
colonial policy, which he is apt to view 
from the standpoint of colonial propa- 
gandists without alsc furnishing the views 
of the other side. For example, he lists 
restraints on manufactures as a potent 
cause of revolution without mention of the 
freedom the colonists possessed to manu- 
facture anything and everything except 
certain stages in the wool, the hat, and the 
iron manufactures He ignores the at- 
tempts of the colonists from time to time 
to develop manufactures such as glass and 
paper, but usually without success because, 
as the governors’ answers to a question- 
naire of 1767 showed, they were not ready 
for it. He refers to the monopoly given 
by the navigation acts to British shipping 
but fails to note that the colonists were 
here classified as British and by the regu- 
lation greatly profited both in the shipping 
and in shipbuilding. He mentions the re- 
strictions on westward expansion as a hard- 
ship and charges that the government failed 
to keep its promise that the proclamation 
line of 1763 would be only temporary. 
He ignores the fact that the line so 
sketchily mentioned in the proclamation 
was later in 1768 drawn more realistically 
farther west by careful surveying and by 
treaties with the Indians. 

As an historical synthesis the book con- 
tains many significant parallels, and much 
of it is interesting to read. However, it 
lacks unity because of the great volume 
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of factual detail included from condensa- 
ticn of so many histories, 
ViotaA F. BARNES 
Professor of History, Emeritus 
Mount Holyoke College 


Leo HUBERMAN and PAuL M. SWEEZY 
Cuba, Anatomy of a Revolution. Pp. 
176. New York: Monthly Review Press, 
1960. $3.50. 


Messieurs Huberman and Sweezy have 
written an interesting book which deserves 
serious consideration. It is the only ex- 
tended study yet made of the Cuban Revo- 
luzion as a revolution, and it is done by 
two professionals—left-wing Socialists who 
apply the “scientific” measuring rods of 
their own brand of Marxism. 

To say this is to indicate the limitations 
of the book. It is heavily biased in favor 
of the Revolution, which is seen with 
starry-eyed vision through rose-colored 
glasses. “One of the most original and 
important social transformations of our 
time ...a development of enormous his- 
torical interest and importance . .. one of 
the great historic and prophetic events of 
our time”’—so we are told. 

This may be so, but the authors them- 
se_ves concede at the beginning that it is 
too early to pass judgment. Of one thing 
they are certain. “For our part we have 
nc hesitation in answering: the new Cuba 
ts a socialist Cuba . . . This is the first 
time—ever, anywhere—that a genuine so- 
cialist revolution has been made by non- 
Communists.” 

Considering that the authors only spent 
three weeks in Cuba last March to get 
firsthand information for their book, they 
have done a surprisingly good job of de- 
scription and analysis. There are a lot of 
facts, and they are used with understand- 
ing. This is where their Marxist technique 
serves a purpose. 

“A revolution,” as they truly say, “is a 
process, not an event.” Their interpreta- 
tion of the reason for the poor news cover- 
age of the revolution in the United States 
is that “bourgeois reportage and scholar- 
ship . . . are constitutionally incapable 
of understanding historical phenomena in 
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their development, that is to say dialecti- 
cally, and hence must interpret them ir- 
rationally, in terms of surprise or catas- 
trophe or both.” 

There is some truth in this, but, as a 
“bourgeois” journalist, I see the failure of 
my colleagues to be rather in their profes- 
sional and technical insufficiencies. The 
revolution is not being described in the 
American mass-media of communication. as 
a social revolution in its own terms and as 
a Cuban and Latin-American phenomenon. 
And the value of this book, for all its bias 
and deficiencies, lies in the fact that the 
“process” being described is treated as a 
Cuban social revolution. It may or may 
not, as the authors see it, be “helping to 
blaze a new trail for humanity to a brighter 
socialist future.” But it is the most im- 
portant social upheaval in Latin America 
since the Mexican Revolution, and it is 
having a more profound effect on the West- 
ern hemisphere than any event since the 
Wars of Independence 150 years ago. 

This is reason enough to welcome the 
interpretation that is made by Huberman 
and Sweezy. 

HERBERT L. MATTHEWS 

Editorial Board 

New York Times 


Otrs A. SINGLETARY. The Mexican War 
Pp. vii, 181. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1960. $3.75. 

This small volume is one in the Chicago 
History of American Civilization series 
published by the University of Chicago 
Professor Singletary has attempted to ful- 
fill the prediction for the project, “that 
the layman who is seeking a sound intro- 
duction to a particular segment of history 
cannot do better than to consult the ap- 
propriate item in this series.” The author 
has managed to meet this challenge, but 
little else. 

Dr. Singletary fails to tell the story of 
our plenipotentiary, John Slidell, and his 
crucial mission to Mexico, in its proper 
light. Mexico offered to accept a commis- 
sioner; Polk sent an “envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary.” This diplo- 
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matic misstep was as much a cause of 
Slidell’s failure as any other. 

The author has attempted to tell the 
story of the coming of the war with a 
mere mention of the famous cabinet meet- 
ing of May 9, 1846. And this gathering 
of Polk’s Cabinet has helped to make the 
adjective “mendacious” applicable to him. 
The author passes over the fact that Gen- 
eral Taylor moved with considerable reluc- 
tance to the Rio Grande. 

The chapters dealing with the war are 
well done. The story of unpreparedness 
on both sides sounds like the editorials of 
some of our current newspapers. The 
harsh words that were exchanged by the 
commanding generals of our armies are 
similar to the writings of Bradley, Patton, 
and Stilwell. The appointment of political 
friends to command rank seems to have 
set the scene for the large number of 
Brevet-Generals that overran the White 
House after the Civil War. 

The story of General Winfield Scott and 
his expedition to Mexico City reminds one 
of a Gilbert and Sullivan operetta. Scott’s 
political ambitions had postponed his ap- 
pointment for months, even though the ad- 
ministration realized that victory would not 
be decisive without en attack on the Mexi- 
can capital. Santa Anna was able to get 
Scott to sign an armistice that weakened 
the American position. This respite gave 
Santa Anna an opportunity to regather his 
army; the two week rest gave the Mexi- 
cans an opportunity to refortify Mexico 
City. 

When Professor Singletary tells the story 
of a battle, he is most effective, but when 
he tackles the diplomacy behind it, he 
leaves much to be desired. The chapter, 
“The Diplomacy of War,” contains much 
material that the author has discussed in a 
preceding chapter, “Politicians and Gen- 
erals.” To discuss the diplomacy of the 
Mexican War in twelve pages 1s quite an 
historical feat. 

Historians have complained for vears 
that one of their greatest problems is the 
continued half-truths and lapses that mar 
our works of history. The reviewer is 
aware of the restrictions under which Dr. 
Singletary must have worked. To write a 
definitive history of the Mexican War in 
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one hundred and sixty-two pages 1s an 1m- 
possibility. Perhaps it would be better to 
give up the Reader’s Digest approach, at 
least in the field of history. 
James J. FLYNN 
Associate Professor of History 
Fordham University 
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Epwarp HALLETT Carr. Socialism in One 
Country 1924-1626. (A History of So- 
viet Russia, Vol. 2.) Pp. vui, 493. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1960. $7.50. 


This is the second of a series of three 
volumes which E. H. Carr is devoting to 
that period of Soviet history during which 
the slogan of “socialism in one country” 
became the party line. 

The first half of the volume, chapters 
eleven through nineteen, deals with the 
struggle for power within the Soviet Com- 
munist party from the autumn of . 1924 
through the early months of 1926. It com- 
mences with the appearance of Trotsky’s 
Lessons of October and a consideration 
of the way in which the Triumvirate of 
Kamenev, Zinoviev, and Stalin created the 
deviation of “Trotskyism.” After tracing 
the genesis of the ‘‘socialism in one coun- 
try” doctrine, the author presents a de- 
tailed account of the dissolution of the 
Triumvirate. In separate chapters he re- 
lates the conflict within the Party to de- 
velopments in the Soviet literary world and 
in the Komsomol organizetion. One of the 
best chapters is that dealing with the Four- 
teenth Party Congress in December, 1925, 
at which Zmoviev’s Leningrad organization 
was easily defeated by Stalin’s machine. 
Attention is also given to changes in the 
party membership and to the various meas- 
ures taken to reduce political illiteracy 
within the party’s swollen ranks including 
the establishment of various Communist 
“universities” and ather institutions for in- 
doctrination. The emergence of the local 
control commissions and of the Central 
Control Commission is charted in terms of 
the development within the party of a 
counterpart of the secret police. 
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The second half of the volume is de- 
vated to governmental affairs and includes 
treatment of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee and of developments within the na- 
tional republics primarily from a constitu- 
tional point of view. Other chapters deal 
with the determination of regional adminis- 
trative units, the local soviets, the Red 
Army and the security organs. 


As in previous volumes, Carr has care- 


fully documented his account from Soviet 
sources, but he has also relied upon var- 
ous of Trotsky’s publications issued in 
exile and has utilized many valuable un- 
published data from the Trotsky Archives 
at Harvard University. Enjoying no ap- 
parent limitations on space, the author has 
included numerous rare quotations and an 
enormous amount of detail which at times 
give parts of the volume the appearance of 
a reference work. It is not likely that he 
will have any competitors approaching him 
either in general scope or in depth of detail. 
JOEN S. RESHETAR, JR. 
Associate Professor of Political Science 
University of Washington 


GEORGE VERNADSKY. Russia at the Dawn 
of the Modern Age. (A History of Rus- 
sia, Volume IV.) Pp. ix, 347. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1959. 
$7.50. 


Russia at the Dawn of the Modern Age 
is the fourth in the planned nine-volume 
A History of Russia by Professor Vernad- 
sky and the late Michael Karpovich This 
composite work, the chronological starting 
point of which occurred in the period prior 
to Kievan Russia, was the most ambitious 
study of Russian history ever attempted 
in English, and in its scope might well 
have eclipsed the Russian classics such as 
Soloviev or Kliuchevsky. But with the 
untimely death of Professor Karpovich in 


November of last year, it is uncertain, 


whether the work will in fact come to 
fruition. 

The volume under review deals with the 
post-Mongol period when the unification of 
Great Russia was achieved, and the basic 
patterns of the political institutions of 
tsarist Russia were laid down. In West- 
em Europe it was the age of the Renais- 
sance and Reformation, and repercussions 
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of these movements were felt even in 
Russia. 

The domestic and foreign policies of the 
Muscovite Grand Princes Ivan III and 
Vasili III, affairs of West Russia—Belo- 
russia and the Ukraine—the decline of 
Lithuania, the rise of the Ukrainian Cos- 
sacks, and the Church Union of Brest, 
1596, are the main threads followed in the 
discussion. Of particular interest are the 
careful examination of foreign policies, no- 
tably lacking in the writings of older Rus- 
sian historians, and the resuscitation of 
such a figure as Vasili IIH. Coming be- 
tween his father Ivan T1J—to whom most 
credit has hitherto been given as the pio- 
neer unifier of the Russian lands—and his 
son Ivan IV, the dramatic and perhaps 
pathological Ivan the Terrible, this inter- 
esting Muscovite prince has been too often 
passed over as a mere figure of transition. 

Professor Vernadsky has a sure com- 
mand over his difficult materials, and his 
presentation is at once detailed, informa- 
tive, and stylistically agreeable to read 
Crisp strokes delineate character, as with 
his terse description of the rather complex 
personality of Vasili ITI. 

Excellent supplementary materials include 
maps—some quite unusual—genealogical 
tables of ruling houses and princely fami- 
hes, Polish and Russian, Biblioraphy, and 
both a Glossary of foreign terms used and 
a general Index. 

If one were to say anything negative 
about this work, it is the “old-fashioned” 
tone that is present on occasion both in 
presentation and interpretation. But per- 
haps this quality is an inescapable attribute 
of the classic. 

Davin Hecut 

Associate Editor 

Collier’s Encyclopedia 


Denis Snor. History of Hungary. Pp. 
310. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1959. $5.00. 


We are told on the jacket that this is 
“a lucid and readable history” of Hun- 
gary “based almost exclusively on original 
sources.” For the latter we must accept 
the publisher’s word, for there are neither 
Footnotes nor Bibliography; with regard to 
the former the reviewer can hardly share 
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the publisher’s enthusiasm. The author, 
Professor of Hungarian and Altaic studies 
at Cambridge University, states as his aim 
to give the general reader a continuous nar- 
rative history and to provide the historian 
with a reliable handbook. If the reader 
wants a political history of the reign of one 
king after another, here it is; the same can 
be said for the historian who is seeking fac- 
tual details especially about dynastic and 
family relationships. Much of this infor- 
mation and the material on the rules of 
Transylvania are very difficult to obtain, 
and should prove useful to historians 

The book is conveniently divided into six 
parts: the first three bring the story up to 
the Turkish conquest during the sixteenth 


century in 150 pages; the fourth covers the © 


period of Turkish domination in 80 pages, 
leaving about 60 pages for the period from 
circa 1700 to the end of World War I, 
with only 10 pages devoted to the years 
1920-1944. Only now and then does the 
‘author permit himself excursions into so- 
cial, religious, or economic history, but the 
few pages that he does give make a reader 
wish for more. Two and one-half pages 
on the Reformation with only slight subse- 
quent references to the Counter Reforma- 
tion seems scant coverage, even in a vol- 
ume where emphasis has been placed on 
brevity. The author speaks only of Hun- 
garians, the other nationalities within the 
kingdom are first referred to as aliens (p. 
253), and after 1867 as minorities (p. 277), 
although early in the volume he writes, 
“From its inception, Hungary was a multi- 
lingual, multiracial realm” (p. 38). In the 
volume one misses any real discussion of 
the status of Croatia within the monarchy 
or an appreciation of the plight of any of 
the minorities. The following statement 
indicates Sinor’s point of view: “Ignorant 
politicians and naive scholars alike were 
distressed at the oppression of the minori- 
ties [before 1914] and failed to notice that 
the treatment they received was not worse 
than that meted out to Hungarians. They 
also failed to perceive the obvious, namely 
that oppression would be infinitely worse 
under the rule of any of these maltreated 
national groups” (p. 277). 

The reader who dips into the volume for 
the later periods will be troubled by the au- 
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thor’s use of Hungarian words, which are 
not always clearly explained even the first 
time they are used and are not all listed in 
the Index. While the difficulty of giving 
a precise translation must be admitted, it 
seems hardly necessary in a book specif- 
ically designed for the English reader (p. 
9) to use Jobbágy regularly for peasant— 
serf{—or megye for coun-y—defined as de- 
partment by the author, or nádor for Count 
Palatine. “dignitary second only to the 
King” (p. 39), and many others. The 
word “Delegations” is an accepted term 
used in connection with the Austro-Hun- 
garian government under the Ausgleich of 
1867, and it seems hardly appropriate to 
replace it by “committee.” Anyone used 
to working in Central and Eastern Euro- 
pean history is prepared to accept various 
spellings of places and names, but why use 
Moldova and Walachia on p. 176 and 
Moldavia and Valachia on p. 212, with no 
reference under either spelling in the In- 
dex? The latter, by the way, omits all 
listing of the Kings of Hungary, even 
though this is a volume filled with dynastic 
history. The volume does include a select 
and useful list of dates. 
E. C. HELMREICH 
Chairman, Department of History 
Bowdoin College 


FreEDeRIC B. M. HoLLYDAY. Bismarcks 
Rival: A Polttical Biography of General 
and Admiral Albrecht Von Stosch. Pp. 
x, 316. Durham, N. C.: Duke Univer- 
sıty Press, 1960. $7.50. 


“A rival of Bismarck,” says Professor 
Hollyday of Albrecht Von Stosch. And it 
is true that the General and Admiral who 
became the first secretary of the imperial 
navy aspired to this title. Indeed Bismarck 
distrusted Von Stosch because he suspected 
that Von Stosch was aiming at the high- 
est political office in the German empire. 
However, Professor Hollyday’s “political 
biography” makes it abundantly clear that 
Von Stosch had few qualities to recom- 
mend him for such responsibilities. A 
gifted officer, who had distinguished him- 
self as administrator and as field-com- 
mander, he owed his appointment to the 
Crown Prince Frederick William, to whom 
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he became attached during the war of 1866. 
It is one of Professor Hollyday’s aims to 
destroy the legend that Von Stosch was a 
literal at heart, and as such, the favorite 
candidate of Frederick William and of the 
Crown Princess Victoria, who opposed Bis- 
marck on ideological and personal grounds. 
Professor Hollyday had access to Von 
Stosch’s unpublished memoirs, and he has 
used, these, together with the printed source 
material, in a sagacious and discerning 
manner. He pictures Von Stosch, not as 
a liberal, but as a conservative nationalist 
with strong feelings of loyalty toward the 
Hohenzollern dynasty. Nevertheless, Von 
Stosch’s closest political friends belonged 
ta the National Liberal party, and Von 
S:osch shared most of their opinions and 
prejudices. He favored a strong Fleet 
acd colonial expansion for Germany; in a 
word, he was an imperialist. His judgment 
may have been sound on practical details, 
but he was lacking in political vision, both 
in foreign affairs and in domestic concerns. 

In the long conflict with Bismarck, Von 
Stosch was moved less by disagreement on 
the principles and aims of German policy 
than by greed for power. Bismarck re- 
turned the hostility with the full force of 
his ire, and was as unscrupulous in his 
choice of weapons as he had been during 
tae “Arnim affair.’ It is, nevertheless, 
difficult to entertain much sympathy for 
Von Stosch; he was definitely Bismarck’s 
inferior in the mastery of international re- 
lations and was just as shortsighted as Bis- 
mark in his assessment of Germany’s in- 
ternal prceblems. 

One may; therefore, question whether 
Von Stosch deserves a “political biog- 
raphy.” The value of the book under con- 
sideration lies not in its portrait of a high- 
ranking German official, but in its contribu- 
tions to the working of the political ma- 
chinery that Bismarck had created in 1867 
end that he dominated until 1890. The 
system was tailored to guarantee the con- 
trol of the executive power in the hands of 
the chancellor; its caesaristic features, to 
speak with Max Weber, made no provisions 
for new developments, once the caesar was 
removed or lacking. It was unavoidable 
that the system deteriorated when the 
Kaiser exerted the imperial prerogative un- 
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checked by the resourcefulness and the 
wisdom of the old chancellor. 

Indirectly, this volume also contributes 
to our knowledge of the hapless Crown 
Prince. Frederick William emerges from 
Professor Hollyday’s book as a man with- 
out spirit or determination and with little 
genuine interest in the unsolved problems 
of imperial Germany. His opposition to 
Bismarck was largely based on impotence 
and spite, and held, m the eyes of this re- 
viewer, no promise for constructive de- 
velopments. If Von Stosch was guilty of 
ambition, he was, at least, not blind to the 
shortcomings of the Prince. 

The over-all impression that the reader 
gains from Professor Hollyday’s book is 
very like the viewpoint already presented 
by other sources—the Holstein Diaries, for 
instance. Germany’s political life tended 
more and more to aimless intrigue and 
jockeying for position. The seeds of the 
disintegration that took place in 1918 had 
all been planted; it only seems strange that 
their fruition was so long delayed. 

GERHARD MAsuR 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of History 

Sweet Briar College 


ALFRED DIAMANT. Austrian Catholics and 
the First Repubhc: Democracy, Capital- 
ism, and the Social Order, 1918-1934. 
Pp. xii, 325. Princeton, N. J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1960. $6.50. 

The book is a synthesis and a culmina- 
tion of Professor Diamant’s earlier and 
smaller studies in Catholic philosophy and 
its impact on the First Austrian Republic. 
For the sake of a proper understandmg of 
Austria between 1918 and 1934, it was 
most desirable that this book was pub- 
lished. Up to now, Socialist thought in 
the politics of the First Republic has been 
quite widely known and fairly well articu- 
lated. But the corpus of Catholic social 
ideology and its influence on the Austria 
since St. Germain were not systematically 
clarified. This is why the present work, 
closing as it does a large gap, will be highly 
valued. Aside from its worth for Austrian 
political scholarship, the book is also im- 
portant for a richer view of Catholic social 
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thinking generally, beyond the twentieth- 
century Austrian framework. 

Professor Diamant’s two major concerns 
are Catholic criticism of democracy and 
Catholic criticism of capitalism. He traces 
both to their pre-World War I origins and 
then shows how they combined to lead to 
the anti-Marxist protest in the nineteen 
twenties and thirties and finally to the 
corporative authoritarian Constitution of 
1934. At the same time he competently 
explains how the often contradictory po- 
sitions, ranging from a semi-Christian so- 
cialism to fascism, caused severe internal 
struggles within the Christian Social Lager, 
and how hopeless it was to arrive at a 
common denominator satisfactory to the 
whole anti-Marxist complex in the First 
Republic. Professor Diamant also solved 
the harsh problem of explaining how the 
pressure of this internal struggle among 
anticapitalists, antidemocrats, procapitalists, 
prodemocrats, and various combinations 
thereof, added to the pressure of foreign 
developments, caused the prodemocratic 
forces to be sacrificed in the interest of 
the 1934 “solution.” 

The author is to be congratulated not 
only for making a splendid contribution to 
scholarship but also for doing it without 
overdrawing his case at any time, for using 
his sources closely and sine studio, and for 
avoiding, even in his rather subjective Epi- 
logue, sheer polemics. One wonders what 
this book might have been without Pro- 
fessor Diamant’s self-discipline and sense 
of restraint. To illustrate: The book may 
reinforce the view of fair-minded Marxists 
that Catholic corporativists are hopelessly 
antiquated in their vision of a preindus- 
trial society, but the book will probably 
convince them that Catholic criticism of 
the mechanization, dehumanization, and 
collectivization in our society stems from 
an honest anxiety about the fate of mod- 
em man. ‘ 

ROBERT SCHWARZ 

Associate Professor of History 

Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Hayward Keniston. Francisco de los 
Cobos: Secretary of the Emperor Charles 
V. Pp. xvi, 463. Pittsburgh: Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh Press, 1960. $7.50. 
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Francisco de los Cobos was not only 
Secretary of the Emperor Charles V. He 
was also, as Dr. Keniston makes abun- 
dantly clear, fundsdor—officer in charge of 
minting and assaying all specie—of the 
Indies, regidor of Valladolid and Ubeda, 
contador mayor of Granada, Grand Com- 
mander of the military order of Santiago, 
owner of towns, castles, and palaces—in 
short, one of the most influential men in 
Spain. 

Professor Keniston carefully traces the 
rise to power of this man who was born 
into the lower gentry in Ubeda about 1477, 
served the Catholic Kings and then, be- 
fore the young King Charles had been on 
the throne a year, traveled to Flanders to 
begin thirty years of service at his side. 

In the final chapters the author presents 
the reasons which he assigns for the suc- 
cess of Cobos. Cobos was industrious. 
He was loyal to his king, first, but also to 
his friends and putative friends. He was 
a Skilled political tactician who pursued a 
wise strategy: he limited his activities to 
the political and financial administration of 
Castile and its possessions and thus avoided 
conflict with other royal councillors such 
as Granvelle. : 

Dr. Keniston’s meticulous biography is 
founded upon a wide knowledge of Spain, 
Spanish literature and history, and Spanish 
and other European archives. But the 
book is, as the author acknowledges, de- 
fective in a vital condition: almost no’ pri- 
vate papers of Cobos exist. Lacking these 
essential documents the biography takes 
on a tangential character; it becomes an 
account of known political events mixed 
with a thorough catalogue of the promo- 
tions, emoluments, gifts or bribes, official 
papers, nepotistic practices, and public 
family relationships of the Grand Com- 
mander. The influence of Cobos upon the 
emperor is clearly established as a general 
principle, but the specific authority of the 
Secretary is not enumerated, except in 
terms of his power to control access to the 
monarch. 

Yet the book is an important one in the 
sadly undercultivated field of Spanish his- 
tory, and probably no more excellent book 
could be written on this topic. The author 
displays Spanish administration from the 
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AS the title suggests, this book deals with the hints of the parlia- 
mentary or cabinet system of government that emerged from the 
constitutional debates of the National Assembly. Introduction of the 
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_ inside, as it were, exposing the bureaucracy, 
the financial problems and irresponsibility, 
and the high and low living of an energetic 
and dramatic age which carried the Span- 
ish nobility as well as the low-born Span- 
iard from obscurity behind the Pyrenees to 
werld dominion. 
THomas F. McGann 
Associate Professor of History - 
University of Texas 


ASIA AND THE ARAB WORLD 


I. D. S. WEERAWARDANA. Ceylon General 
Election 1956. Pp. 262. Colombo: 
M D. Gunasena & Company, 1960. 
Rs 15/—. 

The election of 1956 stands out as a 
landmark in Ceylon’s political history be- 
cause its course was dramatic, its tempera- 
ture feverish, and its results largely un- 
anticipated. An eminent Ceylon historian 
even christened it with the portentous title 
“The Revolution of 1956.” 

It is this historic event that is the au- 
thor’s subject matter. “My aim has been 
partly to tell the story of an Asian general 
election and partly to relate that story to 
the conflicting and sometimes confusing 
web of a complex and heterogenous so- 
ciety.” The story is fairly well told, but 
its meaning inadequately analyzed. 

If indeed the election was “revolution- 
ary,” then the key to its nature is the an- 
swer to the question why the United Na- 
tional Party (UNP), a party that remained 
firmly in power from 1947-1956 and com- 
placently expected another term of office, 
was not merely defeated but crushed. The 
author has plotted the immediate issues 
and brought the actors on stage, but the 
impression is that we are witnessing the 
climax of the drama without fully under- 
standing its unfolding. In short the analy- 
sis lacks perspective and historical depth 
The immediate misdeeds of the UNP and 
the exuberances of Sir John must be sepa- 
rated from the fatal strategy of opposition 
groups, and this again from the vastly more 
important social processes that led to the 
emergence of new pressure groups. To 
understand their aspirations and strength 
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one has to delve many years into the past 
and trace the nature of elite formation in 
colonial times, the distribution of wealth, 
prestige, and power in a constricted so- 
ciety, and the economic processes in the 
twentieth century that at the rural level 
led to the emergence of a new. acquisitive 
and socially mobile elite having unity with 
traditional eclipsed interests and claims to 
recognition as conserver of traditional cul- 
ture and religion. No less important is the 
acceptance by the rural masses of these 
ideological themes as valid measures for 
broadening and reconstructing the society. 

One way of calculating the significance 
of this election is to look at the social com- 
position of the elected rulers. The author 
in Chapter IV provides the information, in 
somewhat incomplete form, but fails to 
draw the inferences. The majority of 
candidates including those in the winning 
party were educated by the English, fol- 
lowed middle-class professions, and cer- 
tainly did not spring from the masses 
This poses the classic Marxian question re- 
garding the relationship between the po- 
litical representatives of a.class and the 
class they represent. The author’s casual 
remark that “the situation of course will 
not last for ever” is too facile an opinion 
on the intricacies of the politics of an 
Asian country. 

The policy of the new government both 
in theory and practice is some indication 
of the character of its politicians and its 
supporters. In Chapter X the author 
moves from story-telling to evaluation, 
and he characterises the Mahajana Eskath 
Peremuna (MEP) in glowing terms, “It 
combined therefore liberalism, socialism 
and nationalism.” On the basis of the 
information he provides, it is equally ar- 
guable that the orientations of the MEP 


and its supporting pressure groups show 


sectarianism—later manifest in communal 
riots; that the exclusion from citizenship 
of Indian labor, which has for several gen- 
erations contributed vastly to national 
wealth, cannot be the basis of a socialist 
society; and that a party with which mi- 
nority groups strongly disagree cannot be 
national. It is true that the MEP mani- 
festo proclaimed some socialist economic 
measures. But the gap between pronounce- 
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ment and intent is seen in action. The 
MEP’s motley composition of right and 
left and other opposites appeared in later 
disastrous power struggles and the sabotage 
of progressive legislation such as the Paddy 
Lands Bill. 

The indecisive election of 1960 end the 
now impending election should help us to 
judge the significance of the 1956 election 
The UNP has staged a comeback as a 
major party; the MEP has split up, and 
its core group at the eve of election has 
been forced to make new left alliances. 
The gains of 1956 in regard to language 
and religion have become consolidated, but 
Ceylon politics has yet to crystallize into 
a battle between the right and the left. 
Mr. Weerawardana’s national, liberal, so- 
clalist sun has still to rise. 

S. J. TAMBIAH 

Lecturer in Sociology 

University of Ceylon 

Peradeniya 


B. B. Misra. The Central Administration 
of the East Indic Company 1773-1834. 
Pp. xii, 476. Manchester. Manchester 
University Press, 1959. Distributed by 
Barnes & Noble. 45 s net. 


Professor Misra of the University of 
Bihar has, in this work, supplemented his 
Judicial Administration of the East India 
Company 1765-1782 (Patna, 1953) with a 
massive study of the development of the 
East India Company’s administration in 
Bengal into the British Government of 
India. Twenty years ago, Professor C H. 
Philips, who contributes a Foreword to 
this book, presented a masterly account of 
the Company’s home administration and 
of the subordination of both its home and 
Indian administration to the British gov- 
ernment, in his Hast India Company 
1784-1834 likewise published by the Man- 
chester Unviersity Press. Together, these 
two books cover the field of Indian ad- 
ministrative history during this period in 
so thorough and competent a manner that 
they are unlikely ever to be superseded. 
Dr. Misra’s work is by no means of mere 
academic interest. The present Govern- 
ment of India is so much the heir of its 
predecessors that every aspirant to a career 
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in any of India’s administrative services, 
high or low, would benefit from a careful 
reading of what Dr. Misra has to say. As 
long as India remains preponderantly an 
agricultural society composed of several 
hundred thousand villages, many of the 
problems presented to the young adminis- 
trator in 1960 will not essentially differ 
from those confronting the Company’s 
covenanted servants two centuries ago 

To students of political science, whether 
in India or elsewhere, the chief interest of 
this volume will lie in its drawing together 
of many facets of Indian administrative 
history which have formerly received sepa- 
rate or partial treatment. There have been 
previous studies of Mughal administration, 
of British-Indian judicial administration, 
and of British-Indian revenue and finan- 
cial administration, especially of such meas- 
ures as Cornwallis’ “permanent” revenue 
settlement in the 1790’s, but there has been 
no study of the period which has welded 
all this together. The peculiarly intimate 
connection between judicial and revenue 
administration in modern India has its 
Western counterparts and analogies chiefly 
in the Middle Ages, and the topic is not 
one which has attracted Western medieval- 
ists. Even if it had, the Western medieval- 
ist lacks the deep knowledge of Muslim 
and Hindu institutions which is essential 
Therefore an Indian scholar profoundly 
versed in these matters and fully con- 
versant with the evolution of Western in- 
stitutions is the best interpreter of the be- 
wildering mass of material in the East In- 
dia Company’s records. Dr. Misra has 
given a very clear exposition of the Mughal 
administrative system, of the influence 
upon it of the decline and fall of an effec- 
tive Mughal central authority after 1707, 
and of its supersession by a British cen- 
tral authority evolved over half a century 
of trial and error, adapting, discarding, and 
then readapting a basically Indian frame- 
work in the light of British experience. 

In Indian terms, this story is one of the 
scattering of power, formerly centered at 
Delhi, among numerous regional and even 
local authorities, and then the reinvigora- 
tion of one of these-—-a new nawab of 
Bengal, that is, the East India Company, 
who reasserts himself and gradually estab- 
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lishes his sway over almost all the others. 
In British terms, it is the story of the 
Company’s penetration of the mufassal 
through its civil servants—self-seeking 
traders metamorphosing themselves first 
into revenue-collectors, then into judges 
and magistrates, and finally into profes- 
sional administrators—ubiquitous represen- 
tatives of a new and not wholly Indian 
“country-power” dominating nearly all 
other ‘“‘country-powers” of the subcontinent 
by 1834. Dr. Misra’s method is to describe 
the structure of the Company’s “supreme 
government” of Bengal in the late eight- 
eenth century before proceeding to analyze 
revenue administration, the administration 
of civil justice, of criminal justice, and 
finally the evolution of personnel—the 
foundation of the modern Indian Civil 
Service. He is at pains to point out the 
instances in which British-Indian adminis- 
trative practice, due primarily to utilitarian 
influence, was ahead of British administra- 
tive practice at home. 

Many of Dr. Misra’s readers will regret 
the excess of detail and the concentration 
upon the administrative machine rather 
than upon the men who ran it. Indeed 
the work would have been better balanced 
had the documentation of almost every 
administrative change been sacrificed to 
make possible more than cursory treatment 
of the administrative history of the other 
two presidencies. Apart from Sir Thomas 
Munro’s achievements, developments in 
Madras are hardly mentioned, and Bombay 
is almost entirely neglected. Somewhat 
more attention to the careers of individual 
civil servants would have brought out more 
clearly the intimate connection between 
administrative and social history, which 
much concerns Dr. Misra. He points out 
(p. 196) that the class of rural capitalists 
created by the Permanent Settlement and 
interspersed with several layers of absentee 
landholders “constituted a new feature in 
the social history of the country.” We 
lcok forward to the further development 
oi that theme in his forthcoming work on 
the evolution of the Indian middle-class. 

HOLDEN FURBER 

Professor of History 

University of Pennsylvania 
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FRANK Moraks. India Today. Pp. 248 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1960. $4.00. 


Frank Moraes proves once again that he 
is one of India’s best journalists and 
trenchant political observers. A few years 
ago, his Report on Mao’s China startled 
India with its frank and searching report 
of those facets of Communist China which 
official India refused to acknowledge ot 
convey to the Indian public for fear of 
disturbing friendly relations between two 
great Asian neighbors. Had India paid more 
attention then to Moraes’ book and less 
to Nehru’s tranquilizing speeches, there 
might have been better mental preparation 
for recent Chinese moves in Tibet and the 
frontier regions of India. 

As an astute political observer who has 
proven that he is worth listening to, Moraes 
turns the searchlight of «critical analysis 
inward to report to his countrymen and the 
free world on the state of India and to 
warn of impending crisis. In surveying 
what his country has done with twelve 
years of independence, he finds much that 
is impressive and remarkable. But this 
totality of achievement, outstanding as it 
might be, does not erase the hard fact that 
India is “not yet? a democracy but only 
a “developing democracy” increasingly on 
the defensive against communalism on the 
right and communism on the left. The 
battle for a modern, rational, progressive 
India has not been decisively won, and the 
prospects of victory are not bright unless 
India adopts a “new attitude of mind.” 
In highly critical terms, Moraes describes 
Nebru’s India variously as “inchoate” and 
“amorphous,” neither Eastern nor Western, 
and guilty of shedding ideals for ideas, that 
are implemented by a new, growing, “mon- 
strous” bureaucracy of declining caliber, 
and little initiative or intellectual integrity. 
This Great Leviathan is led by a single 
omnipotent individual with an “authori- 
tarian streak” who, while neither a dema- 
gogue nor dictator, is “perilously near” to 
both characterizations. 

Nehru’s great weakness, and India’s dan- 
ger, is that in both his domestic and foreign 
policies, he has failed to provide “a deci- 
sive moral resistance to Communism” by 
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blunting shaip distinctions between democ- 
racy and communism, the free world and 
the Soviet world. At home he has paved 
the way for communism by suffusing pro- 
grams of co-operative farming, land ceil- 
ings, and high taxes with a spirit of 
stateilsm amounting to “undue regimenta- 
tion” and “excessive bureaucratization” of 
both public and private life that “op- 
presses” the people. Abroad, his willing- 
ness to give the Soviet bloc the benefit of 
the doubt when they are mm the wrong is 
“unconscionable.” 

The difficulty, as the author sees it, is 
not that Nehru’s objectives of democratic 
socialism for internal development and non- 
alignment in foreign policy are wrong, but 
that they are being implemented very 
badly. Nehru, the successful strategist, is 
defeated by Nehru the unsuccessful tacti- 
clan, whose short-term methods obscure 
and confuse his long-term objectives. In 
his zeal to obtain worthy objectives, he 
propels democratic socialism beyond the 
democratic and nonalignment beyond genu- 
ine neutrality. 

Meanwhile, India still needs to achieve 
national unity and consolidation and to 
imbibe and implement the spint and work- 
ings of democracy, while the fissiparous 
forces of entrenched orthodoxy and com- 
munism gather strength beneath the sur- 
face awaiting Nehru’s demise. 

Sensing that the Nehru era will draw 
to a close in a few short years, Moraes 
predicts a few possibilities after Nehru’s 
death or withdrawal. The charces are ex- 
cellent that a successor government will 
move to the right of Nehru’s policies. If 
the Congress party remains united, which 
is questionable, a strong demand will arise 
in the country for a strong Opposition 
party as a center or right of center group 
But the best chances for democracy in 
India lie in the Congress splitting into two 
main groups, a right and a left, who be- 
tween them could gather the conservative 
and non-Communist forces around them to 
establish a stable workable two-party sys- 
tem in India. Moraes anticipates the pos- 
sibility of the Congress left merging with 
the Praja Socialist party and other socialist 
forces to form a formidable party that 
might be able to wrest political power from 
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conservative Congress forces Led by 
Jayaprakash Narayan, Asoka Mehta, J B 
Kripalani, and with the outside moral sup- 
port oz Vinoba Bhave, such a new party 
should be able to govern India in a new 
type of Gandhian democratic socialism that 
avoids the extremes of reactionary obscur- 
antism or totalitarian communism. They 
should be able between them to fill the void 
left by Nehru, since no individual can hope 
to do this, and continue the work of creat- 
ing an integrated, progressive ‘Indian India 
that can help significantly, perhaps even 
“decisively,” in the world effort of blending 
the achievements of a Western science with 
the Eastern spirit of man’s affinity with 
God. 

Moraes’ predictions and assumptions are 
no doubt controversial and will excite com- 
ment both in India and abroad. It re- 
mains to be seen whether he proves as good 
a prophet as he is a writer. 

. Tuomas A. Rusca 

Assistant Professor of Government 

Los Angeles State College 


China and the United Nations. Report of 
a Study Group Set Up by the China 
Institute of International Affairs. (Na- 
tional Studies on International Organi- 
zation.) Pp. xi, 285. New York: Man- 
hattan Publishing Company for the 
Carmegie Endowment~-for International 
Peace, 1959. $3.00. 


Among the twenty-odd volumes initiated 
by the Carnegie Endowment for study of 
the relations of particular countries with 
the United Nations, none has the particular 
value of China and the United Nations, 
since it springs from firsthand experience 
with a local Communist party, certain 
Communists, and communism in general 
that goes back to the very early 1920's. 
The book, however, has the limitations as 
well as the strengths of a short historical 
record, a record, moreover, in which the 
United Nations—principal supporter of the 
Free China government at Taiwan—con- 
tinues to play a not inconsiderable role. 
The result is an eccount that is straight- 
forwardly factual on practically every 
topic in which the United Nations has been 
involved, not only since its inception but 
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also during its germination from the League 
of Nations period to the Dumbarton Oaks 
Conference. Necessarily missing from the 
account is the detailed, highly penetrating, 
and sophisticated understanding of Russian 
and Chinese Communist maneuvers as ex- 
emplified by the writings of such Chinese 
liberals as Hu Shih, George K. C. Yeh, 


T. F Tsiang, and Chiang Monlm, not to, 


mention the authors of this particular study 
themselves. 

China provides a unique opportunity. of 
course, for the examination of mutual secu- 
rity organizations since it suffered from 
extensive foreign exploitation in the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries, the 
inaction of the League of Nations in 1931, 
the Sino-Japanese War, and the Commu- 
nist assumption of power after World War 
II While the study considers these and 
other topics ranging from United Nations 
voting procedure and trustee arrangements 
to collective security and technical assist- 
ance, its main focus is on China’s case 
against the Soviet Union and the question 
of Chinese representation—the actual head- 
ings of the two concluding chapters and 
the content, explicit or implied, of much 
of the other nine chapters ‘The treatment 
of these subjects is accurate It may not 
app2ar accurate to readers who make such 
a cult of so-called “two-sided” objectivity 
that they maneuver facts to produce two 
sides. To this reviewer, who is persuaded 
that observed fact includes the observer, 
the case presented against the Chinese and 
Russian Reds is a trifle pallid Personal 
observation at Taiwan and Hong Kong and 
reading, when time allows, of the mainland 
Communist press lead this reviewer to con- 
clusions that would hardly be politic for 
Free China writers to make concerning sub- 
jects that involve United States foreign 
policy and thus United States aid. 

The writers do, however, present a good 
factual case for the vitality of Free China 
culture, for the dubious permanency and 
the culturally anti-Chinese character of the 
mainland regime, and for the duplicity of 
Communist dealings and negotiations. It 
is particularly helpful to have in one place 
a list of Soviet violations of the United 
Nations Charter and of the Sino-Soviet 
treaty of 1955, itself a humiliating agree- 
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ment that the United States prepromised at 
Yalta to force on an unknowing Chinese 
government. Perhaps it may even be that 
the book does represent true Chinese 
sophistication and that understatement may 
serve to awaken foreign opinion more 
readily than full and pointed statement. 
HERRYMON MAURER 
Consultant in Cultural Anthropology 
Bureau of Research in Psvchiatry 
and Neurology 
State of New Jersey 


Cuanc-tu Hu. China: Its People, Its 
Society, Its Culture. (Survey of World 
Cultures.) Pp. 610. New Haven, Conn ` 
Human Relations Area Files CHRAF) 
Press, 1960. $10.00 


This valuable book in the Survey of 
World Cultures series is the first compre- 
hensive study on the Communist state led 
by Mao Tse-tung—a state which by the 
year 2000 will have a population of 15 
billion or more than half the present world 
population. Here can be found twenty- 
four well-written chapters on Chinese so- 
ciety: the historical setting, geography, and 
population, ethnic minorities, languages, 
religion, social organization, family, dynam- 
ics of political behavior, theory, and struc- 
ture of government, diffusion and control 
of information, foreign relations, basic fea- 
tures of the economy, organization and use 
of manpower, financial system, agriculture, 
industry, domestic and foreign trade, public 
health and welfare, education, science and 
technology, art and intellectual expression, 
values and patterns of living, and national 
attitudes. The most important sections of 
this significant volume are found in the 
portions dealing with the intellectuals, the 
middle class, and the peasantry. 

Generalizations are difficult to give re- 
garding the feelings of the intellectuals, 
but a few deductions are valid. The ma- 
jority are patriotic and accept the Commu- 
nist emphasis on loyalty to the state in 
contrast to the age-old loyalty to the 
family. Many are gladdened by the man- 
ner in which Communist China has taken 
a dominant position in world affairs and, 
after years of frustrations, achieved unity. 

A new middle class is emerging. The 
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scholar-gentry and landlord classes are 
being supplanted by the rise of an urban 
population. Many Communist party mem- 
bers have stepped out of obscure niches in 
society into high governmental positions. 
The peasants are losing their fear of the 
supernatural and entering a new, fascinat- 
ing life, a life of education, blending science 
and some of the better features of mate- 
rialism. 

Communist China, for good or evil, is 
thus described: “The legacy left by twenty 
centuries of Chinese cultural primacy in 
Asia, combined with themories of a hun- 
dred years of Chinese weakness in the face 
of western and Japanese intrusion after 
1840 and augmented by the drives of mod- 
ern Chinese nationalism in the twentieth 
century, has now passed to the account of 
the Chinese Communist party. Peking is 
again the capital of a unified Chine under 
firm, centralized control. The regime in 
power in Peking, however, is radical and 
Communist, not conservative and Con- 
fucian.. . China’s international influence 
is now dynamic, endowed with distinctively 
new characteristics, powered by political 
and technological forces never found in the 
imperial past” (p. 257). 

THomas E. ENNIS 

Professor of Modern European 

and Asian History 
West Virginia University 


CHow TSE-TSUNG. The May Fourth Move- 
ment: Intellectual Revolution in Modern 
China. (Harvard East Asian Studies 6.) 
Pp. xv, 486. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1960. $10.00. 
Though scholarly, this book is not a dry 

treatise. It contains such an absorbing 

account of the May Fourth Movement that 
it might well have been journalistically en- 
titled “The Awakening of the Dragon.” 

This movement, named for the student 

mass demonstrations of that date in 1919, 

marks a turning point in China’s recent 

history, as Dr. Fairbank has rightfully 
indicated on the flyleaf. The Chronology 
of Relevant Events; the Appendices ana- 
lyzing the social jorces of the period, item- 
izing the schools, colleges, and universities 
involved, and presenting the data on com- 
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plementary workers’ strikes; the detailed 
notes on each chapter; and the lengthy 
Index demonstrate the amount of effort 
which was put into the volume. This book 
is truly worthy of its beautiful physical 
presentation. Only a Chinese could so suc- 
cessfully have read and digested the numer- 
ous Chinese source materials. However, it 
is just on this score that a minor criticism 
may be leveled. Much of the detail in the 
body of the book is inconsequential, and its 
wealth of such details, multiplied by a great 
deal of repetition, detracts from the reada- 
bility of the text. 

It is interesting to note that in speaking 
of this movement, which protested the au- 
thority of Confucian ethics as a state ide- 
ology for China—although this system had 
proved effective in Imperial Japan, Dr 
Chow follows the Confucian method of 
“Rectifying Names,” in that he is par- 
ticularly careful to define his terms. He 
states clearly that he is considering prin- 
cipally the years 1917 to 1921 and dis- 
coursing on the preliminary intellectual 
phase of the movement as well as on the 
later attack on tradition and conservatism. 
He describes we] the “new-thought tide,” 
the literary revolution the student activi- 
ties, the merchant and worker strikes, and 
the boycott against Japan inspired by patn- 
otic sentiment resulting from the Twenty- 
one Demands and Shantung and the desire 
to modify tradition in the light of Western 
science and democracy. He therefore con- 
cludes that the movement was a combined 
intellectual and sociopolitical one to 
achieve, through the modernization of 
China, national independence, the emanci- 
pation of the individual, and a just intellec- 
tual, social, and political development in 
the following decades. 

This reviewer, having had the good for- 
tune to attend many lectures given by Dr. 
Hu Shih, is pleased at the recognition given 
to Dr. Shih’s great influence on the Chinese 
literary renaissance and at the excellent 
discussion of this subject. However, the 
question of whether the Liberals, the Kuo- 
mintang, or the Chinese Communist party 
is right in claiming leadership of the move- 
ment and denominating it as a precursor 
of their own development is purely a mat- 
ter of subjective interpretation and cannot 
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be decided by any quantitative measure- 
ment, 
ALBERT E. KANE 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Department of Interior 
Washington, D C. 


MOHAMED Atwan. Algeria Before the 
United Nations. Pp. xii, 121. New 
York: Robert Speller & Sons Publishers, 
1959. $3.50. 

MICHAEL K. Crarx. Algeria in Turmod: 
A History of the Rebellion. Pp. xvi, 466. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1959. 
$6.00. 


The first of these timely volumes is the 
outgrowth of a master’s thesis which was 
prepared at American University. Its au- 
thor, First Secretary of the Iraqi Embassy, 
is to be commended for having produced 
an objective, although somewhat technical, 
study which is based on thorough research 
and surveys at the United Nations. 

After identifying the sources of the 
Franco-Algerian conflict, Mr. Alwan pre- 
sents a systematic analysis of the progress 
of the issue in the United Nations. Pro- 
cedural and substantive arguments as well 
as underlying political factors relevant to 
esch significant vote are ably and dispas- 
sionately summarized, The study also pro- 
vides much instructive data concerning the 
bloc voting system which is operative in 
the United Nations. Students of political 
behavior will be particularly grateful for a 
thirty-eight page Appendix that contains 
tabulations of votes on the principal reso- 
lutions pertaining to the Algerian question. 

In a concluding section of this short 
monograph, Mr. Alwan offers a few specu- 
lations concerning probable developments. 
Some of his predictions have been proven 
feulty by events that have occurred since 
completion of his manuscript, Thus, the 
de Gaulle government did have a “solution 
to offer which is basically different from 
those proposed previously” (p. 73), and the 
Assembly did not recognize the independ- 
ence of Algeria in September, 1959 (p. 75). 
On the other hand, the author was correct 
in predicting “sooner or later France will 
have to negotiate” with the Algerian rebels. 

It is to be hoped that the direct nego- 
tiations which began in mid-1960 will find 
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both groups—Algerian and French—at- 
tempting to be as realistic and temporizing 
in their demands as Mr. Alwan suggests the 
restoration of peace requires them to be. 
Although he is confident of ultimate state- 
hood for Algeria, it is significant that this 
Arabian scholar-diplomat proposes an in- 
terim solution that is far short of this 
goal. 

Sharply in contrast to the realistic mod- 
eration displayed by Mr. Alwan is the un- 
compromising partisanship which is appar- 
ent throughout Michael K. Clark’s Algeria 
in Turmoil, This History of the Rebellion 
—from 1943 to 1958—was prepared by a 
journalist who for several years was a 
correspondent for the New York Times in 
the Middle East and North Africa. His 
firsthand contacts and observations enable 
the author to report in great detail on the 
carnage that has accompanied this devastat- 
ing civil war. Thus, the principal contri- 
bution of Mr, Clark’s detailed work lies 
in its chronological account of the course 
and the consequences of the rebellion. It 
also provides an invaluable guide to “who’s 
who” on both sides of the conflict. The 
author’s emphasis on personalities probably 
led to the unfortunate decision to limit the 
book’s Index to the proper names of the 
principals involved in the struggle. This 
decision vastly reduces the usefulness of 
the author’s work for reference purposes. 

Readers will do well to discount the pub- 
lisher’s claim that this “is a complete analy- 
sis of the political, religious, and ethnic 
realities that underlie the present Algerian 
struggle.” The author’s discussion of the 
basic social conditions and social forces at 
work in the Algerian situation is generally 
fragmentary and rarely documented. The 
sources that are cited, however, are usually 
articles from French newspapers. 

The most serious defect of Mr. Clark’s 
effort, as previously noted, is his extreme 
partisanship. The story he tells and the 
“analytical, rather than merely descriptive, 
objectivity” he professes have produced a 
work that cannot fail to be widely praised 
among the Europeans whose homes are in 
Algeria. 

A review of only a few of the biases 
and distortions that dominate Mr. Clark’s 
work is possible in the space available 
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here: (1) Arab nationalism is a bogus and 
inferior nationalism that has not discov- 
ered the twentieth century Its leaders are 
megalomaniacs and unrealistic dreamers 
who are hated and feared by most of their 
own people. (2) Moslem culture is in- 
herently antidemocratic, intolerant, terror- 
istic, and the enemy of progress. The 
Koran is frequently quoted as “proof” of 
these charges. (3) Independence, .zhere- 
fore, has been a tragedy for all of France’s 
former colonies in North Africa and the 
Middle East. Frenchmen who are reluctant 
to fight for the status quo are sacrificing 


“a precious part of the nation’s patrimony.” ' 


And, in addition, the French “leftists,” 
the “Parisian intellectuals,” and their pow- 
erful allies within the Catholic Church who 
aid the anticolonialist movement are guilty 
of “moral fraud” and are imbued with a 
“strong strain of Vichy.” The United Na- 
tions decision merely to discuss the Al- 
gerian situation vitiates “the concept of an 
international policy grounded in law.” The 
author is convinced that he who “capitu- 
lates” to the new anticolonialism—even 
by negotiating with rebel leaders—‘digs 
his own grave.” The bases of French ca- 
pitulation are varied and are to be found, 
for example, in “ponderous judicial rituals” 
and in failure properly to impose martial 
law. Thus, “France, if brought tc her 
knees in Algeria, would have been van- 
quished, not by the rebels, but by her own 
internal rot, just as Rome was” (p. 132). 
But responsibility does not rest with 
France alone. Britain and America have 
“betrayed the West” by concessiors to 
rebels which, if continued, will permit the 
Soviets to establish their hegemony in the 
area. All this, we must remember, is of- 
fered in the name of “analytical objec- 
tivity.” 

The duty of France, according to Mr 
Clark, is to reject the softness that has 
characterized past policy, and prudence re- 
quires the United States to help France 
preserve the status quo and the situations 
of strength that once accompanied it. The 
rebellion must be thoroughly crushed to 
preserve liberty and to permit social prog- 
ress in “a true racial partnership.” Peace 
must be followed by reforms in Algeria, 
but the European minority must be pro- 
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tected against the Moslem majority, at 
least until the latter are thoroughly west- 
ernized. 

- The fundamental difficulty with Mr. 
Clark’s suggestions concerning Algeria’s 
future is that there is no evidence to sug- 
gest that the rebellion can be suppressed 
or that its leaders will accept the ‘‘associa- 
tion with France for orderly evolution” he 
regards as essential. A solution that ig- 
nores power realities is meaningless. Mean- 
while, the rebellion daily adds new scores 
to be settled when the leaders of nine mil- 
lion Algerian Moslems are in a position 
to dispense justice among one million Al- 
gerian Europeans. The dilemma facing 
statesmen is truly grim, but there is no 
reason to hope that turmoil in Algeria can 
be abated by following the counsel of Mr. 
Clark. 

H. PAUL CASTLEBERRY 
Professor of Political Science 
Washington State University 


Kerra WHEELOCK. Nassers New Egypt: 
A Critical Analysis. (Foreign Policy Re- 
search Institute, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Number 8.) Pp. vii, 326. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1960. $6 00. 


This is perhaps the most comprehensive 
and critical study of Egypt since the Revo- 
lution of 1952 ever written by a Western 
writer. Although Lacouture’s Egypt m 
Transition, reviewed in THE ANNALS by 
the present reviewer, provides a more de- 
tailed background cf the story of the Egyp- 
tian Revolution, Wheelock’s book pays 
more attention to the impact of the Revo- 
lution on social, economic, and cultural 
development than Lacouture’s. The author 
of this book is a young scholar who, al- 
though not an Arebist, has visited Egypt 
several times and has become fully ac- 
quainted with its modern history and cul- 
ture. He established close relations with 
a number of high ranking officials in the 
Egyptian Government and interviewed 
President Nasser. 

The first three chapters of the book are 
devoted to a short account of the back- 
ground of the Egyptian Revolution and the 
structure of the military regime. Although 
less detailed than Lacouture’s account, a 
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more balanced evaluation of military rule 
is given, Wheelock deplores Nasser’s mili- 
tary dictatorship but admits that the re- 
gime has provided a stable government and 


ended the monarchy that brought Egypt ` 


to the brink of anarchy. Four more chap- 
ters are devoted to the social, economic, 
and cultural development. Mr. Wheelock 
is justified in paying more attention to 
the social and economic problem than to 
the political, because it is in this field that 
the ultimate success or failure of the Egyp- 
tien Revolution should be judged. Mr. 
Wheelock pays tribute to the efforts of 
Egypt’s experts who are undertaking to 
solve Egypt’s greatest problem, namely, the 
race between economic development of the 
country and its population growth. Al- 
though no previous Egyptian government 
could with courage attempt what the pres- 
ent rulers of Egypt have accomplished, it 
is doubtful whether the economic develop- 
ment can keep pace with the rapid growth 
of population. Mr. Wheelock’s treatment 
of cultural development is too brief, and, 
although he rightly observes the rigid con- 
trol of schools by authority, he fails to 
indicate the decline in the Egyptian literary 
and cultural life which was maintained at 
so high a level in the interwar period. 

The last four chapters are devoted to a 
study of Egypt’s foreign policy and its 
re‘ations with Western and Eastern powers. 
Mr. Wheelock is more critical in evaluating 
Nasser’s achievement in his foreign than in 
his domestic policy. Although Nasser se- 
cured certain concrete advantages in his 
ventures—full sovereignty for Egypt, a re- 
spected position among small powers, con- 
trol of Suez Canal, and so forth—WMr. 
Wheelock thinks, not without justification, 
that Egypt’s relations with its neighbors 
and the Great Powers are far from satis- 
factory. “Nasser is skilled in the game of 
political survival,” writes Mr. Wheelock, 
“he has also been extremely lucky. He 
has played the cards of ‘positive neutrality’ 
for high stakes and, to date, bluff and 
courage have kept him in the game But 
Egypt has benefited little from Nasser’s 
international adventures. Much has been 
undertaken in the name of lofty principles, 
ye: Egypt has paid a high price for Nas- 
ser’s tactical success.” 
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Most of the material of the book is 
drawn from sources in Western languages, 
including official reports published by the 
Egyptian government. Mr. Wheelock has 
verified some of his data by his close con- 
tacts and interviews with Egyptian govern- 
ment officials, civil and military; but he has 
neither used local Arabic sources nor con- 
sulted some leading Western reviews, such 
as The Middle East Journal, Orient and 
Oriente Moderno. There are several rele- 
vant studies in Western languages which 
he likewise failed to consult. 

May K#HADDURI 

School of Advanced International 

Studies 
Johns Hopkins University 


GEORGE A. Lipsxy. Saudi Arabia: Its Peo- 
ple, Its Society, Iis Culture. (Survey of 
World Cultures.) Pp. 366. New Haven, 
Conn.: Human Relations Area Files 
(HRAF) Press, 1959. $7.00. 

BENJAMIN SHWADRAN. Jordan: A State 
of Tension. Pp. xii, 436. New York: 
Council for Middle Eastern Affairs 
Press, 1959. $7.00. 


These volumes, devoted to the history 
and development of two neighboring Arab 
states, are important contributions to an 
understanding of an area to which Ameri- 
can scholars are only now beginning to pay 
adequate attention. For decades the inter- 
ests of British, French, and German schol- 
ars there have been keener than our own. 
These interests also appear in each case 
to have followed the march of political 
events, That, at least in part, accounts 
for the more tardy activity of American 
scholars and writers in this field. Until 
the end of World War I in 1920, America 
prided itself on a strictly “hands-off” policy 
in the territorial problems connected with 
the break-up of the Ottoman Empire, which 
possessed the extensive area of the present 
Arab states. Then followed the feverish 
exploration of the vast oil resources of 
the Arab World which awakened American 
public and private participation and created 
a desire on their part to become more 
enlightened about the people, culture, his- 
tory, international politics, and resources 
of this area. 
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Except for the most recent period in 
which the State of Jordan was rather arti- 
ficially bound together, little has popularly 
been known of the historical sackground 
of this state or the reason for its exstence. 
Therefore, the author does a service to his 
readers in sketching, briefly and with clarity, 
conditions in the bronze and iran ages, the 
conflicts in Old Testament times, the tragic 
and cruel battles between Jews and Ro- 
mans, and the struggles between Byzan- 
tines, Arabs, the Crusaders, and the Turks. 
After the overthrow of the Ottoman Em- 
pire and the struggle of the imperialist 
powers for the pieces, one enters the period 
of the formation of the new Arab states, 
of which the former Transjordan, now 
known simply as Jordan, is one. The ag- 
gressive and astute leader of Jordan was 
King Abdullah ibn Husain. He had real 
difficulties with members of his family, but 
he got along well with the authorities of 
the British Empire. The story of the rise 
and overthrow of Glubb Pasha—Major 
John B. Glubb, the organizer and com- 
mander of the famous desert patral—is a 
fascinating episode in the tempestuous life 
of Jordan. 

In the last decade the immixture of So- 
viet Russia in Middle Eastern affairs and 
the emergence of Nasser in Egypt as self- 
appointed potential leader of the Arab 
World threatened weak Jordan with addi- 
tional major tensions. In a sense, and for 
a time, it was a case of the Soviet Union 
and Nasser leaning upon each other. A 
concluding comment of Professor Shwad- 
ran is, “Should the West decide to stop 
Nasserism, expose it for what it was, and, 
with a dynamism comparable to that of the 
Soviet Union’s, help all the elements that 
were ready to resist Nasserism, stability 
could be established in the Middle East, 
and the attempt of the Soviet to dominate 
the area could be defeated.” The present 
judgment of the author might be different. 

There is a great contrast between the 
weak and artificial state of Jordan, which 
has been “pushed around” by the great 
Powers, and the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia 
in whose concerns these same great Powers 
maintain a scrupulous “hands-off” policy. 
As the center and source of Arab culture 
including in its domain the holy places of 
Islam, Mecca, and Medina, this country is 
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the most conservative, and doubtless the 
least well known, of all the Arab states. 
Dr. Lipsky’s volume, written in collabora- 
tion with seven other specialists, is the 
fourth book to be published in a series 
entitled Survey of World Cultures, Works 
on Poland, Jordan, and Iraq have already 
been published in this series. The first 
sentence in the Preface of this volume 
states that, “The focus of this book is on 
society as it functions. Emphasis is on 
the dynamics of the culture, the presence 
and impact of forces in change, the con- 
stant attitudes and behavior, the abiding 
values.” 

None of the Arab countries was more 
primitive or conservative than Saudi Ara- 
bia. Its dealings with the outside world 
were at a minimum; indeed in some parts, 
it was a closed society. But since the 
discovery of vast quantitites of oil in this 
huge country, tremendous changes have 
come in its life and culture—in the politi- 
cal, social, and economic organization. The 
result has been a challenge of the old tra- 
ditional institutions that could not resist 
the inevitable changes that ensued. In this 
situation it is inevitable that the author 
should describe the dramatic and sudden 
changes that have overtaken Saudi society. 
Their great leader, Ibn Saud, from whom 
the country itself takes its name, now years 
after his decease, is a great influence in 
tribal, religious, and the newly developing 
political affairs. These several loyalties are 
important in binding together an embry- 
onic nation in which loyalty to a family is 
dominant in the thinking of the people. 

The influence of the bedouin in Arab 
society, and especially in Saudi Arabia, is 
significant. In his concluding paragraphs, 
the author observes that “it is the bedouin 
who is romanticized in Arab society as well 
as in others: brave, virile, bold in war, 
magnanimous to the defeated, a defender 
of Islam. Ibn Saud’s identification with 
this stereotype was one of the great sources 


of his strength, and he made every effort to 


epitomize himself as the virile, bold, mag- 
nanimous leader.” The wealth from oil 
is producing great changes, and among 
them is the blurring of the bedouin ideal. 
Nomadry and tribal society are gradually 
giving way to more settled life. The deep- 
ening importance of urban life and the new 
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class of oil workers eager for improved 
ecucation and a higher standard of living 
forecast changes that are bound to trans- 
form even Saudi Arabia into a society of 
more modern aims and purposes. 

Useful maps and tables are included in 
both of these volumes, ‘as well as a Bib- 
liography. Professor Shwadran’s work in- 
cludes also a profusion of illustrations 
many of which bear witness to the rich 
archaeological remains in Jordan. The 
volume on Saudi Arabia has a list of gen- 
erally available Recommended Readings 
and a longer listing of Other Useful 
Sources. It also brings together for con- 
venient use eleven tables as follows: Pub- 
lications of Saudi Arabia, Radio Stations, 
Budget Estimates, 1957—58, Development 
Budget, Saudi Arabian Gold and Silver 
Monthly Stocks, Crop Production Esti- 
mates, 1948-1952, Balance of Trade, Di- 
rection of Saudi Arabian Trade, Hospitals, 
and Weekly Timetable of Primary Schools 
in Saudi Arabia Our appreciation and 
understanding of these countries has been 
greatly furthered. 

Epcar J FISHER 

Acting Head, Department of 

Social Sciences 

Saint Paul’s College 


Evi. LENGYEL. The Changing Middle 
East. Pp. 376. New York: John Day 
Company, 1960. $5.75. 

This is Mr. Lengyel’s story of the chang- 
ing Middle East, essentially during the dec- 
ade since 1950, the era of the so-called 
“Pax Americana.” This decade is replete 
with all the problems which have con- 
fronted and continually confront the Amer- 
ican people and the world at large as the 
Middle East moves from the periphery of 
interest to the focus of attention. 

There is no doubt of the fundamental 
changes which are gradually revolutioniz- 
ing the world of the Middle East and, for 
that matter, of the greater world of which 
it is an integral part. In this volume, Mr. 
Lengyel literally has covered the Middle 
Eastern waterfront and moved into the 
deserts and oases beyond, from Libya to 
Iraq, Turkey, and Iran, and from the Per- 
sian Gulf to the Sudan The author has 
caught something of the spirit of the 
ckanges, the ideologies and the tech- 
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nologies which are altering old outlooks 
and habitual modes of living, and of the 
leaders, with all their human frailties, who 
now have the stage. There is, however, a 
certain journalistic approach which is often 
superficial and sometimes flippant. If the 
chapters that deal with the events in Leb- 
anon and Iraq during the year 1958 appear ' 
well balanced, they do not probe deeply, 
while the chapter that deals with Israel 
and Palestine is hardly a model of bal- 
anced or objective historical writing 

The Changing Middle East is designed 
neither for the student nor the scholar. 
It contains neither maps nor a Bibliog- 
raphy. When the general reader, still in- 
terested in the Middle East, has completed 
this volume, he should turn to the equally 
convenient, but more authoritative, guides 
to Middle Eastern history and contempo- 
rary developments by Bernard Lewis, Wil- 
liam Yale, Sydney Fisher, and George 
Lenczowski, all of which are of recent date 

Harry N, Howarp 
Beirut, Lebanon 
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W W. Rostow. The United States in the 
World Arena: An Essay in Recent His- 
tory. Pp. xxii, 568. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1960. $8.75. 

This is “an essay in recent history” is- 
sued by the Center of International Studies 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology It is an able book by a sincere 
scholar who seeks to understand why World 
War II did not yield better results from 
our standpoint. 

Essentially, it is the familiar explanation 
that the Russians fought the war for politi- 
cal reasons and the British for mixed rea- 
sons, but the Americans concentrated on 
military objectives and lost East Europe. 
The Western Allies should have established 
“such a strong de facto position through- 
out Europe during the war that Moscow 
would have to negotiate defensively to en- 
sure its national security. The problem 
was not defined as one of forcing the Soviet 
Union into a position  .” (pp. 144-45) 

This postulation omits the following 
basic factors: (1) The resolute rejection 
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by the appeasement governments o` Brit- 
ain and France during 1934-39 of many 
Soviet offers to help stop Hitler and their 
determined presentation of East Eurcpe to 
him at Munich in 1938; (2) Churchills 
equally stubborn frustration of our efforts 
to open a Second Front in Europe ir 1942. 
1943, and the first half- of 1944; ard (3) 
Our consequent dependence on th2 Red 
Army to bear the brunt of driving back 
the Germans from Stalingrad to Berlin and 
Vienna, and of winning the war in Europe. 
After Munich, it was never pcssibl= both 
to win the war and to keep the Russians 
out of East Europe, except by a massive 
assault on and through Germany inco Po- 
land that would have cost us encrmous 
casualties and saved the Russians seme of 
their millions of dead and years of devasta- 
tion. Churchill was never wiling to do 
this, and we felt compelled to suppcrt him 
in the long African and Italian deteur, in 
peripheral war which could not be deci- 
sive. Nor was it ever possible the-eafter 
to dissuade the Russians from keeping 
their hard-won security zone in East 
Europe. 

Nowhere is there any recognition that 
the “loss” of East Europe was inherent in 
World War IH, could not have been pre- 
vented, and cannot be reversed. On the 
contrary, the end of the cold war is made 
to depend, as always, on (a) “the granting 
of political freedom to Eastem Exzrope” 
and (b) “the creation of an effective inter- 
national system of nuclear arms ccxtrol,”’ 
which would “permit international nspec- 
tors to roam the Soviet Union on 4 scale 
and with a freedom that would make Rus- 
sia virtually an open society in Western 
terms” (p. 422). 

The “truce” lines inherited from tie war 
must be “steadily protected from di-ect or 
indirect assault” This includes, p-esum- 
ably, the perpetual defense oi such un- 
tenable positions as West Berlia and 
Quemoy-Matsu-Formosa. We are sum- 
moned to “mobilize the strengta, will, anc 
imagination to bring about the process of 
persuasion in the Communist >loc which, 
by denying all other alternatives, would 
permit without major war the graduıl evo- 
lution and release of the. forces fo: good 
within it” (p. 538). In other worts, we 
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must continue trying to enforce contain- 
ment until the Communist threat is dimin- 
ished. 

Given the tremendous dynamism which 
they demonstrate, which is partly engen- 
dered by our armed encirclement, this is 
indeed a somber’ outlook. Like all bal- 
ance-of-power thinking since time began, 
the book is certain that everything we do 
is defensive and “reactive,” while all that 
the Communists do is offensive and hostile. 
Communism is defined repeatedly (pp. 424— 
425) as “a society structured and moti- 
vated for war.” There is no suggestion 
that the Soviet Union has suffered three 
invasions from the West since 1914; or 
that the Soviet Union and China are be- 
leaguered by our armed bases encircling 
their frontiers, blockaded and “contained” 
in every known manner; or that this is a 
game which is self-defeating. 

The book contains thoughtful discussions 
of internal issues, including problems of 
administration, It presents alternatives on 
many questions and is written in a con- 
structive spirit. It is notable also for its 
recognition that hereafter there is to be a 
diffusion of power instead of a polarization. 

I am continually impressed by the will- 
ingness of American scholars to permit 
their Footnotes to be placed in a morgue 
in the back of the book. In this case, the 
author attempts to minimize the process 
of flapping the pages back and forth by 
sequestering the Footnotes in six different 
parts of the book, but this solution only 
makes more places to look if the place is 
lost. The Footnctes contain long tables 
and quotations which are difficult to con- 
sider in context. Few readers will ever 
try. It is reasonable to expect that the 
continued disuse oz: Footnotes will decrease 
them to the point where scholarship itself 
is undermined. Many will find it increas- 
ingly difficult to document their work faith- 
fully, knowing that few will ever labori- 
ously disinter the Footnotes. 

D. F. FLEMING 

Research Professor of 

International Relations 

Vanderbilt University 


RoBERT A. GRAHAM, S.J. Vatican Diplo- 
macy: A Study of Church and State on 
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the International Plone. Pp. mi, 442. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1959. $7.50. 


The author of Vatican Diplomacy, 
Father Robert Graham, associate editor of 
the Jesuit weekly America, recognizes that 
his subject matter involves the two topics, 
religion and politics, that are often thought 
or as threats to the decorous cohesion of 
a social gathering. And, though this index 
of prohibited social topics is frequently 
and happily disregarded, the interrelation 
of religion and politics is a notorious “heat- 
raiser,” for it inevitably challenges the 
secularism which may tolerate religion as 
an archaic theme suitable for interesting 
discourse. Moreover, the Catholic concept 
ot a visible church, a society so autono- 
mous that its papal monarch maintains 
diplomatic relations with sovereign states, 
still presents difficulties for many Protes- 
tants, notably in the United States where 
a principle of nonestablishment is often 
supported by an emphasis on the necessity 
of separation of church and state. 

The subtitle accurately categorizes the 
book. In Father Graham’s view church 
diplomacy is necessary because of the dual- 
ism of the temporal and spiritual spheres 
and all the more necessary because of the 
plurality of political authorities. The 
necessity and propriety of Vatican diplo- 
matic activities derive primarily not from 
the temporal sovereignty of the Pope but 
from the utility of promoting co-operation 
between authorities over distinct spheres 
that in practice cannot and should not be 
isolated. Indeed, the author, in recognizing 
the value of the freedom acquired by the 
caurch in modern, liberal, constitutional 
states, sees papal diplomacy as a response 
to the differentiation of international civil 
society. 

Papal diplomacy is ecclesiastical, that is, 
concerned with the church and its activi- 
ties. In its broad outlines, however, he 
insists, “papal diplomacy conforms closely 
to the genius of diplomacy in general” (p. 
7). The reader of this book, which ranges 
through the origins and organs of modern 
papal diplomacy, through its international 
legal aspects as well as papal diplomacy 
in two World Wars and in relation to the 
United States and the Soviet Union, will 
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agree that it makes an important contribu- 
tion to the study of international relations 
and diplomacy and, of course, church and 
state. There is protocol aplenty in its 
pages, but often enough the “striped pants” 
matters involve questions of political sym- 
bolism that inevitably play a large part 
in the intercourse of the representatives of 
sovereignties. The volume provides new 
and relatively new light on many historical 
issues from -the diplomacy of Bismarck to 
French imperialist claims in the Ottoman 
Empire and China. Students of interna- 
tional relations may find the work of the 
Congregation for Extraordinary Ecclesias- 
tical Affairs, “to reconcile principle with 
expediency,” particularly interesting. Un- 
fortunately, material is not available for 
much of the modern period. ‘The same 
holds true for much Vatican source mate- 
rial on modern diplomacy, but the author 
has done remarkably and painstakingly well 
in opening up the subject in this compre- 
hensive and dispassionate study. 
M. A, FITZSIMONS 
Professor of History 
University of Notre Dame 


GUNNAR MYRDAL. Beyond the Welfare 
State: Economic Planning and Its Inter- 
national Implications. Pp, xiii, 287. 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1960. $4.50. 


In these anxious times of world revolu- 
tion when each week brings forth a new 
political or economic eruption, the need 
for a clear perspective of the process of 
change is indeed urgent. If the unfolding 
events are to be properly assessed and if 
we are to have some chance of averting 
catastrophe, we must be able to penetrate 
history’s veil and overcome the narrow 
myths and preconceptions which often in- 
hibit intelligent action. In Beyond the 
Welfare State, Gunnar Myrdal suggests, 
with his usual wisdom, where we are go- 
ing, why, and what the essential prerequi- 
sites are for shaping the course and reach- 
ing the destination. 

Myrdal’s theme is one which commands 
attention and reflection: at the same time 
as the welfare states of the Western world, 
including the United States, are moving 
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more and more toward economic integ-ation 
and planning, the effects of this de=lop- 
ment have been to accelerate the tend=ncies 
toward disintegration in the world commu- 
nity. The trend toward increased plemning 
has been determined in large measure by 
the internal accommodations to the aajor 
economic interest groups and by the com- 
plications of the international crises which 
have, in recent decades, confronted the 
world. With the many restrictions im- 
posed on a free market economy in time 
impeding its effective operation, demccratic 
governments have been compelled to main- 
tain the economy in balance through co- 
ordination and extension of over-all con- 
trols. The forces of economic nationzlism 
which extended their policies widely} dur- 
ing the Great Depression contributed much 
to the breakdown of international stzility 
that existed in the period before the first 
world war. Economic nationalism fur- 
thered international anarchy—politice. and 
economic. This international disintegration 
has continued as the widening material gap 
between the “have” and “have-not' na- 
tions has aroused sharp international class 
conflicts. 

The only democratic solution to tæ ex- 
tension of state intervention damesz=cally 
and to the continued breakdown c? the 
world community is the welfare work. In 
Myrdal’s own words: 

“ .. though planning is continually be- 
ing necessitated by the rising volume of 
intervention, the purpose and accomplish- 
ment of planning in the Welfare Sfete is 

. . constantly to simplify, and largely to 
liquidate, old and new intervention: tz sub- 
stitute a few, mostly overall state pclicies 
for a growing mesh of detailed and direct 
ones, and .. . to recondition tke nz-ional 
community in such a way that for the most 
part it can be left to the cooperaticu and 
collective bargaining of the people ~hem- 
selves, in all sorts of communities acd or- 
ganizations beneath the forma! state level, 
to settle the norms for their living together. 
. . . When once the national Welfare State 
has come into existence and built its moor- 
ings firmly in the hearts of the peoples 
who in the democracies have the political 
power, there is no alternative to ir-erna- 
tional disintegration except to begin, by in- 
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ternational cooperation and mutual accom- 
modation, to build the Welfare World.” 

One hastens to emphasize that Myrdal’s 
solution is not, by his own admission and 
discussion, as simple as the sketching of it 
may imply. Myrdal stresses the economic, 
social, political, anc psychological barriers 
to the fuller realization of the democratic 
welfare state and the implementation of a 
welfare world. His is not a utopian solu- 
tion; it is the only solution, however, con- - 
sistent with the ideals of liberty, equality, 
and brotherhood which is possible given the 
realities of the world today. It'is a solu- 
tion which, paradoxically, calls for more 
government intervention of a certain qual- 
ity in order to reduce the role of the state 
in regulating our lives. 

Myrdal’s Ettle book reflects not only a 
keen insight into domestic and international 
economic developments and problems but 
also a profound understanding of human 
nature and the social process. Not only is 
its author a citizen of the world, he is also 
a worldly scholar whose thinking transcends 
the narrow bounds of ethnocentrism and 
cultural myth. 

CHARLES HOFFMANN 

Assistant Professor of Economics 

Queens College 

Flushing 


Hucs Seton-WatTson. Netther War Nor 
Peace: The Struggle for Power in the 
Postwar World. Pp. 504. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1960. $7.50. 


The author, Professor of Russian His- 
tory at the Univers:ty of London, is an in- 
ternationally recognized authority on East 
European history. His present book is not 
a mere history of the cold war; the sub- 
title of the work reveals its true scope. 

In the first part the book tells the story 
of international conflict, from the end of 
the last war to the time of Stalin’s death, 
in various parts of the world. Three trends 
emerge from this survey: the conflict be- 
tween Russia and the West in Europe, the 
growth of nationalism in the Middle East 
and Asia, and the establishment of totali- 
tarianism in China. “Both totalitarianism 
and nationalism are revolutionary forces, 
and derive their strength from revolution- 
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ary conflicts, between class and class and 
between nation and nation” (p. 99). Hence 
the scope of the author’s exploration into 
the causes of conflict: He first discusses 
the two main forces of class conflict—be- 
tween peasants and other classes and be- 
tween industrial workers and the upper 
classes of urban society. In this context 
the author also examines the role of the 
intelligentsia as revolutionary leader, es- 
pecially in underdeveloped societies, and 
the seizure of power. From this discussion 
cf the forces of revolution the author pro- 
ceeds to an examination of the nature of 
totalitarian power, of anti-European na- 
tionalism, and of Soviet and colonial im- 
perialism including racialism. In the light 
of this analysis the author resumes the 
story of international conflict in the years 
since Stalin’s death and concludes with a 
Ciscussion of the problems presently fac- 
ing Western policy. There is little space 
to record the author’s opinions. “I have 
stated my conviction that the two main 
themes of the last fourteen years are to- 
talitarianism and anti-European national- 
ism” (p. 12). “Today almost every na- 
tionalist movement and racial conflict is 
en international problem. Indeed it is on 
this ground that the conflict between the 
totalitarians and the West is principally 
fought” (p. 10) “In the underdeveloped 
societies it is the intelligentsia that is lead- 
ing the nationalist, modernist and revolu- 
tionary movements” (p 182). “The ap- 
peals of communism to the intelligentsia 
... will not diminish” (p. 450). “The 
peoples of the northwest corner (of North 
America and Western Europe) are going 
to need all the skill and leadership they 
can find if they are to survive the dangers 
which press on them both from the 2,000 
million who live in poverty, and from the 
ambitions of the totalitarians” (p. 464). 
“In Soviet society there exist both pres- 
sures for reform and pressures for revolu- 
tion, the former coming mainly from the 
State bourgeoisie and the latter mamly 
from the intellectual youth. At present 
the former are the stronger of the two. 
The communist party is far stronger than 
either. It is thus possible that the party 
will resist both types of pressure for a 
long time But Russia no more than any 
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other country can remain impervious to 
change” (p. 244). “There is not neces- 
sarily any harm in using their phrase, 
‘peaceful coexistence,’ provided that it is 
understood that peaceful coexistence and 
cold war are exactly the same thing... . 
Tt is only when it is believed in the West 
that ‘peaceful coexistence’ is something 
new, denotes a change of heart in the So- 
viet leaders and a desire for true friend- 
ship with non-controlled governments and 
nations, that harm is done Provided that 
this error is avoided there 1s no reason 
why the West should not successfully en- 
dure the condition of permanent warfare 
without shooting war, and survive until, 
whether through evolution or revolution, 
men come to power in the Soviet Union 
who genuinely renounce totalitarian im- 
perialism” (pp. 256-67). 

To have elucidated the underlying prob- 
lems from every angle is the author’s merit. 
His combination of the descriptive and the 
analytical method makes the book all the 
more valuable for the resulting uniformity 
of approach and treatment The selection 
of his material is admirable, his treatment 
authoritative, and his conclusions are con- 
vincing. This is history at its best. 

Orto HEILBRUNN 

Gerrards Cross 

Bucks, England 


LEO PERLA, Can We End the Cold War: 
A Study in American Foreign Policy. 
Pp. mi, 251. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1960. $4.50 


In 251 pages of analysis and criticism of 
our thinking and conduct in the prosecu- 
tion of the cold war the author seeks to 
demonstrate that we must finally end it as 
the price of survival in a nuclear age. In 
addition, we must abandon resolutely and 
with a realistic sense of urgency the ar- 
chaic and now suicidal notions regarding 
statecraft that we have nurtured from the 
time of Machiavelli. Mr. Perla’s “mi- 
nority report” calls for “an entirely new 
and revolutionary approach, a truly ethical 
diplomacy” (p. 11). This, in his opinion, 
is “a most obvious necessity in terms of 
common sense and pragmatic realities” (p. 
42). 
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The Machiavellian dictum that there 
should be two moral standards. one re- 
quired in the sphere of interperscnal rela- 
tions and another justified for national 
conduct, has, with few exceptions. been the 
accepted rule in the foreign relations of 
national states. And present-day writers, 
like George Kennan and Hans Morzen- 
thau, endorse it—-the former reluctant:y— 
in terms of national interest and in view 
of the absence of a supernational authority 
capable of dispensing justice in the inter- 
national sphere. 

In the author’s view, this endorsement, 
reluctant or otherwise, of the double stand- 
ard today, even with the elastic “national 
interest” thesis currently employed to 
justify the amoral conduct of national 
states, amounts to a prescription for the 
eventual suicide of the human racs. In an 
age when both sides possess nuclear weap- 
ons, force as an instrument cf foreign 
policy has become obsolete, and sole reli- 
ance upon it will lead to mutual annihila- 
tion. 

It is therefore imperative that if we 
would survive we must end the cold war 
and create “an entirely new ethic in for- 
eign relations” (p. 235). The scheme of 
values necessary for survival will reverse 
the order which at present places mcney, 
power, and material possessions first and 
will elevate moral qualities to first place. 
“In union and cooperation, in mutual aid 
and brotherly love we see not only prac- 
tical idealism but a biological necessity” 
(pp. 237-38). We cannot expect “a radi- 
cal change in Russian character and con- 
duct before we ourselves take any bold 
and imaginative steps to lay foundation 
stones for peace” (p. 241). To build a 
sane world order we must “fersake all 
doubletalk, double-standard ethics, double- 
standard reasoning, and double-standard 
judgment” (p. 245). And, while maintain- 
ing reasonable military strength, we must 
be willing to “assume prudent end gradu- 
ally increasing risks for peace based on 
faith in our fellow men” (p. 251). 

FRANK M. RUSSELL 

Professor of Political Science, 

Emeritus 
University of California 
Berkeley 
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Ivar SPECTOR. The Soviet Union and the 
Mushm World 1917-1958. Pp. xii, 328. 
Seattle: University of Washington Press, 
1960. $5.00. 


One of the serious problems of the So- 
viet government has been the reconcilia- 
tion of the classic Marxist attitude of un- 
compromising hostility toward Islam with 
the new policy of rapprochement with the 
Muslim world. In fact, all evidence shows 
that Islam has always been conceived as 
potentially more objectionable and obnox- 
ious than.any other religion in the Soviet 
Union. : 

The present work, earlier versions of 
which have appeared in mimeographed edi- 
tions, is a study, based largely on Soviet 
sources, of the Muslim world as a field of 
marked Soviet anc Communist interest. 
The author has placed greater stress on 
the periods when Soviet policy in regard 
to the Muslim world has been most dy- 
namic than on those in which relations 
have been largely routine in nature. Thus, 
greater emphasis has been granted to the 
Bolshevik Revolution and the years ım- 
mediately following it, from 1917 to 1925, 
and to World War II and the postwar pe- 
riod, when the Soviet regime gave a de- 
gree of priority to its relations with Muslim 
countries that was not characteristic of the 
thirties Emphasis has been also given 
to those Muslim countries with which the 
Soviet Union was first in closest contact, 
namely, the border countries of Turkey, 
Tran, and Afghanistan. Official Soviet re- 
lations with most of the Arab countries, 
and with Pakistan, and Indonesia, date 
either from World War II or the postwar 
period, and, even in recent years, the Com- 
munist party has ordinarily operated un- 
derground in those areas. The impact of 
the Bolshevik Revolution on Muslim coun- 
tries forms the core of most of the chap- 
ters, and Chapter Nine is a pioneer effort 
in the direction of an evaluation of the 
Soviet cultural impact on the Muslim 
world. 

The most valuable feature of Spector’s 
survey is that it is based largely upon So- 
viet primary sources, although the author 
frankly admits that such documents are all 
carefully supervised and scrutinized by the 
authonties. Interestingly enough, this is 
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publicly admitted by Soviet specialists in 
the first volume of Novyi Vostok (The 
New Orient), published in 1922. One valu- 
able contribution of the book consists in 
the inclusion of the first complete English 
translation of the “Documents of the Pro- 
grams of the Communist Parties of the 
East”—Turkey, the Arab countries, and 
Palestine—as published by the Marx- 
Engels-Lenin Institute of the Central Com- 
mittee of the all-Russian Communist party 
in 1934. These documents are indispen- 
sable for the understanding of Soviet rela- 
tions wh the Muslim world; not only 
have they never been renounced by the 
Soviet Union, but recent developments in 
the Middle East indicate that they are still 
being implemented, thus serving as a warn- 
ing to the world what the fate of that re- 
gion will be under any Communist regime. 
JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 
Chairman and Professor 
Department of Political Science 
and Sociology 
University of Bridgeport 


FRED ALEXANDER Canadians and Foreign 
Policy: The Record of an Independent 
Investigation. Pp. 160. Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1960. $3.95. 


This little book by an Australian scholar 
is an’‘analysis of Canadian opinion, or 
rather attitudes, on foreign policy. Al- 
though the book is the fruit of a three- 
months’ visit to Canada in 1958, Professor 
Alexander writes from the perspective of 
two previous visits and a reading acquaint- 
ance with Canadian developments. 

The titles of the more important chap- 
ters give some indication of the ground 
covered: “Economic Realities;” “Strategic 
Interests;” “Political Trends;” “Cultural 
Considerations;” “Idealist and Spiritual 
Influences;” and “Nationalism and Re- 
gionalism.” 

Canadian-American relations loom large 
in nearly every chapter, but no larger than 
they are in fact, economically, strategi- 
cally, and culturally. Canadians, the au- 
taor feels, are beginning to evaluate re- 
alistically the assets, as well as the Habili- 
ties, of their North American partnership 
even if they seem unduly shrill at times 
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about United States policy and particu- 
larly about economic policy. Regarding 
Commonwealth relations Professor Alex- 
ander finds Canadians surprisingly nostalgic 
in their attitude towards the United King- 
dom but somewhat confused and uncertain 
about their relations with the rest of the 
Commonwealth. Despite the centrifugal 
pulls of regionalism, he detects a growing 
national consciousness which, if not yet a 
synthesis of regional interests and loyalties, 
is at least an effective working compromise 
as reflected in external relations. 

His technique is neither that of quantita- 
tive measurement nor that of sampling 
opinion, but it is rather that of personal 
interviews with political leaders and lead- 
ers of other functional groups There is 
perhaps a heavy weighting of the views of 
university dons, among whom as a univer- 
sity professor Professor Alexander natu- 
rally found congenial spirits. The tech- 
nique is as old as journalism and in the 
hands of a less skillful and impartial in- 
vestigator might well have produced only 
journalistic results. But Professor Alex- 
ander has done similar studies elsewhere, 
and he has the true scholar’s objectivity, 
even though he dispenses with the usual 
scholarly impedimenta of Footnotes and 
Bibliographies. 

This book can be unhesitatingly recom- 
mended as a useful contemporary analysis, 
not so much of what Canadians think of 
foreign policy, but of why they think the 
way they do about it. The author’s col- 
loquial and incisive style and apposite quo- 
tation or paraphrase of comments of Ca- 
nadians he interviewed make this book 
easy to read, indeed, so easy that the 
reader may underrate its value. 

R. A. MacKay 

Canadian Embassy 

Oslo, Norway 


Tomas Hovet, Jr. Bloc Politics in the 
United Nations. Pp. xviii, 197. Cam- 
bridge, Mass : Harvard University Press, 
1960. $6.50. 


As explained by Lincoln Bloomfield in 
his Foreword, Mr. Hovet was asked to un- 
dertake this study of negotiating and vot- 
ing blocs, part of the United Nations Proj- 
ect of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
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nology Center for International Studies, 
because of his access at New York Uni- 
versity to a uniquely comprehensive col- 
lection of statistics on United Nations votes 
and because he was cognizant of heir use 
and application. Mr. Bloomfield indicates 
that he is not disappointed with the result 
This reviewer joins him in regarding it as 
“the most comprehensive and penetrating 
analysis thus far made of this important 
development in international politics ” 

Mr. Hovet devotes successive chapters to 
“History and Method,” “An Over-all View 
of Blocs and Groups,” “Blocs and Groups 
Examined Individually,” “Bloc and Group 
Coalitions,” and “Some Policy Implica- 
tions.” This analysis is reinforced and 
illuminated by seventy charts at the end 
of the book, in addition to numercus charts 
and tabulations interspersed in the text. 
The study “embraces an over-all survey of 
the blocs and groups that have developed, 
an individual consideration of each of the 
blocs and groups, an examination of the 
combinations and coalitions of blocs and 
groups in the United Nations, and some 
conclusions on the role of the United 
States in relation to blocs and groups” (p 
13). 

The analysis is based on official records, 
secondary source material, interviews with 
officials of the United Nations and various 
delegations, and examination of General 
Assembly voting. The study of voting is 
based on an “adjusted gross” number of 
roll-call votes and “significant resolution” 
roll-call votes. 

In a sense the title is misleading because 
Mr. Hovet defines “bloc” as a group of 
states that votes regularly in caucus and 
whose members are bound in their votes 
by caucus decision By this definition there 
is only one true bloc—as he points out— 
the Soviet. His study is chiefly concerned 
with established “caucusing groups” and 
“regional groups” which have commoz in- 
terests without enforced voting solidarity 
These groups show varying degrees of soli- 
darity in Assembly voting What the study 
does not attempt to show is the extent to 
which patterns of greater uniformity exist 
within the groups themselves. Thus in the 
case of the Latin-American group, while 
the over-all record of cohesion is not high, 
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a more detailed analysis would show a high 
degree of cohesion among certain members 
of the group. 

Mr. Hovet finds that bloc and group 
politics in the General Assembly are in- 
creasingly important phenomena certain to 
be extant as long as the United Nations it- 
self. It is also clear that bloc and group 
politics require different skills in the con- 
duct of Assembly business than were de- 
manded of professional diplomats of the 
past. His study should be of great value 
to those thus engaged, as well as to those 
whose interest is of a more theoretical 
nature. 

LELAND M. GOODRICH 

Professor of International i 

Organization and Administration 

Columbia University 


Ricwarp N. ApAMs and CHARLES C. CUM- 
BERLAND. United States Umversity Co- 
operation in Latin America: A Study 
Based on Selectec Programs in Bolma, 
Chile, Peru, and Afexico Pp. xxxii, 264. 
East Lansing: Institute of Research on 
Overseas Programs, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, 1960. $3.50 paper-bound: $4.50 
clothbound. 

Bruce LANNES SMITH. Indonesian-Ameri- 
can Cooperation in Higher Education 
Pp. xxii, 133. East Lansing. Institute 
of Research on Overseas Programs, 
Michigan State University, 1960 $2.00 
paper-bound; $3.00 clothbound 
In January, 1957, Michigan State Uni- 

versity’s Institute of Research on Overseas 

Programs began a three-year study of the 

international programs of Amencan uni- 


` versities. First to appear was a reference 


volume describing the 382 programs car- 
ried out in some 70 countries by 184 
United States universities and presenting 
useful over-all statistics. The two works 
on Indonesia and Latin America reviewed 
here are part of a projected series of eight 
“country studies,” describing selected proj- 
ects in a country or group of countries. 
Projects include such diverse forms of co- 
operation as establishing an Economics Re- 
search Center in Chile, sending American 
undergreduates to study in Mexico, and 
expandirg the curriculum of teachers’ col- 
leges in Indonesia, Projects are sponsored 
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by the United States Government, private 
foundations, participating universities, and 
occasionally by business firms. 

Educational problems in Indonesia and 
Latin America show a certain similarity, 
despite historical differences between the 
two areas. Both must educate a wider 
segment of the population to provide a 
broad base for economic progress and po- 
litical stability, and both must train more 
teachers, providing them with greater in- 
centive to perform an effective job and to 
remain in the teaching field. Administra- 
tive problems associated with university 
affiliation are also similar: resolving con- 
“ flicting objectives, especially when more 
than two parties are involved, recruiting 
Dersonnel who are both professionally 
qualified and able to work effectively in 
a foreign culture, and maintaining long- 
distance communications. Case histories 
appended to each volume make instructive 
reading. 

The studies disagree on some points. 
Smith stresses the need for extended tours 
af duty for American personnel to take ad- 
vantage of the area knowledge they gradu- 
ally acquire Adams and Cumberland argue 
that turnover of personnel has certain ad- 
vantages, since new men who have not 
been subjected to a long period of frustra- 
tion bring fresh ideas and enthusiasm to 
the job. In selecting an individual or in- 
stitution to render assistance to a foreign 
university, Smith says that only the best 
man in the field will be acceptable, while 
Adams and Cumberland favor an institu- 
tion which may not be the best in its field, 
but is similar to the affiliated institution. 
Ir both these instances a cogent argument 
can be made on either side. 

The Latin-American study suffers from 
the rigid conceptual framework within 
which the authors chose to work. Topics 
of vital interest, such as undergraduate 
study abroad for Americans and creative 


innovation in developing countries, are in- ` 


troduced but not pursued sufficiently to 
shed light on the subject. The Smith 
stcdy, informal in style with touches of 
humor, is also more enlightening. The au- 
ther’s sympathetic understanding of Indo- 
nesia is conveyed to the reader. He de- 
scribes Indonesia’s educational problems 
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with clarity and makes clear the frustra- 
tions experienced by both Americans and 
Indonesians living abroad in such passages 
as: “Besides police registration of cars, 
Indonesians enjoy registration of all indi- 
viduals, repeatedly.” He suggests a solu- 
tion to the perennial problem of foreign 
students working for American degrees 
which may not be recognized or useful at 
home: take courses abroad for credit but 
obtain a degree, if desired, from a univer- 
sity at home. 

Two basic problems common to pro- 
grams of university affiliation are how to 
transcend cultural differences so that meth- 
ods and ideas which work in one country 
are applicable in another and how to make 
the affiliation equally beneficial to both 
parties. The Latin-American and Indo- 
nesian studies amply document these prob- 
lems but find no solutions. The studies 
do, however, offer some important recom- 
mendations that are relevant to these prob- 
lems: 1) training of teachers and establish- 
ing libraries should be given the highest 
priority overseas, since these will pay edu- 
cational dividends in years td come; 2) 
despite the immediate need for trained peo- 
ple in technical and professional fields, the 
humanities and social sciences should not 
be neglected; 3) all personnel going over- 
seas should be exposed to language and 
area orientation of some kind, preferably 
before being sent abroad but otherwise 
after arrival in the foreign country. Both 
studies agree that, to be truly successful, 
an international program must produce an 
institution or group of individuals com-, 
petent to continue .their work after the 
affiliation ends. 

KENNETH HOLLAND 
President 
Institute of International Education 


Louis P. LocHNER. Herbert Hoover and 
Germany. Pp. vii, 244. New York. 
The Macmillan Company, 1960. $500 


In his long career as a statesman, for- 
mer President Hoover was required to deal 
with Germany and the Germans at almost 
every critical turning point in his public 
life. He headed the Committee for the 
Relief of Belgium during the German oc- 
cupation in World War I; he waged a suc- 
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cessful fight at the Paris Peace Conference 
to raise the blockade of the Central Pcw- 
ers and permit food to reach the starving 
populations; as President he conceived and 
initiated the Hoover Moratorium to avert 
the financial collapse of central Europe; 
and after World War II, as chief of a spe- 
cial mission to Germany, he rendered a 
report on economic conditions which con- 
tributed substantially to the reversal of our 
occupation policies and the begmning of 
reconstruction in the devastated country. 

To each of these focal points in Mr. 
Hoover’s career, the author, who for many 
years served as chief of the Associated 
Press bureau in Berlin, devotes a narrative 
chapter deepened by personal knowledge 
and experience of the events which he de- 
scribes. Added to the chapters on public 
affairs are accounts of the Hoover trans- 
lation of Agricola’s De Re Metchica, Mr. 
Hoover’s first encounter with a major Ger- 
man figure; his sponsoring of the European 
Children’s Fund after World War I; the 
publication of the Hoover memoirs in Ger- 
many after World War IT; and the public 
honors accorded him on his visit to Ger- 
many in 1954. The latter account serves 
well to remind us of the veneration at- 
tached to the former President’s name in 
Germany. An admirer, speaking <o a 
group of German children, expressed it 
quite simply: “I believe he saved more 
lives than any other man of ouz times.” 

It must be said in conclusion that Mr. 
Lochner’s book makes little pretense of 
critical or probing scholarship, nor does it 
add greatly to our knowledge of events. 
In fact, Mr. Hoover has been such a dili- 
gent and prolific historian of affairs in 
which he played a major role that he 
leaves only gleanings for others. However, 
from the Hoover papers, but mainly from 
the subject’s printed works, the author has 
assembled a warm tribute to a great figure 
in American and world history 

Oron JAMES HALE 
Professor of History 
University of Virginia 
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